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Preface 


'?r ,iving in thc , ,atc i95os in smh <.. .. M , 

< "«uidl)> community Whispers concerning a prominent lot-al ImmL. r whns, 

!'; U ' !' ul l,tcn c f onvictcd ,s , a traitor. The lifelong I.. ... 

• how this son ot a respected Methodist minister and fellow .. 

( ,,n ^ «;«« «»ume the treasonous role of Radio Herli,.\ no.. 

' " K : ss V ' ho ,ed to ,hls rtview of Germany’s World U'ai || M ,| (l , 

propaganda effort and the Americans who served it. Predictably, the. . 

I" non of one biographical profile suggested another, anil another, until I 
- -d chronicled the careers of five major U.S.A. Zone commentators and 
, " "," nor oncs ' * or ovcr a d«o»de this study of the North 
M i v .ees more interesting representatives has been an absorbing prcc,,, 
nation* 

I lie lives of these figures have been somewhat difficult to follow t nin d 
>i in s expatriates and naturalized German-Americans all, my subjects eiilu-i 
.iimed residency in Europe early in life or pursued nomadic, trans Allan,.. 

‘ ] ■ ,c f th ;" lc,r ,,ul * ,n thc wa > Personal histories in this counirv. Movme 
W "Inn the (amtment s dcmiworld, they afforded too few glimpses inn. the,, 

P " VJtc l, ' es . and lho,) g ,Us 1 hey <hd, however, cast longer shadows the „ 
.K eupatH.nal pursuits as they moved about the great w riters, journal,-,.., and 
l-ol. ,cal figures of Europe as moths alxmt a flame. Surprisingly enough, as 
onditions developed during the interwar years, the most insightful md 

l ew ardmg commentaries on these obscure people came from those celeb,.. 

md dignitaries who piqued their interest for whatever personal .., 
siona reasons. Happily, text, several of my protagonists possessed the sagav ,i > 
aUth0r one ur more autobiographies in later life; several more app! .„ 



""' ,l * ..'I "ii..,ui. <hi* Imk.ig. • iMi.Im.I In ih. juthni .. ( gh 

tin miIi|uis tln i i .mm i,iiiiin with iln wriii i* ||copinpln.,il |(m .iiiiiii*, .mil 
|»ii imi v ‘•'•inn null mis, and one left In m .iilnnn (rack* nn Inrtli sides of 
tin Ntlautii tld .ni \ few laminin Icltris mined limn the lilt s n| l.miilv, 
1 1 ii nils, .ind |iinli smi> 1 ul colleagues ui 11 1 1ij.; 1 1 1 \ |ii i/(■(!, as wcii assorted Il ial 
transcripts, the contents of the wartime monitoring service ul the British 
Broadcasting < airporaiion. and the case tiles of my suhjeets from the federal 
Bureau ul Investigation, as well as other federal agencies. 

This book is from the perspective of those Americans involved. It is not 
meant as an organizational history of the Ministry for Public Enlightenment 
and I topaganda, or of any ol its sulrordinatc units; nor is it a definitive 
consideration of the strategy of Nazi Germany’s propaganda campaign. Ger¬ 
man sources were proven to be surprisingly infertile in relation to its L’.S. 
broadcasters, suggesting that management, outside immediate supervisors, 
knew little about these people. Rather, the L'.S. A. Zone of the Reichrund- 
tunk has served as a convenient historical pinnacle from which to survey the 
lives of those who did its bidding. 

As in most studies of human motivation, the questions come to mind more 
readily than the answers. Were these subjects influenced to broadcast for the 
Nazis by subjective or pilitical considerations? There were those observers 
who insisted that their Yankee roots had withered in Europe’s soil during a 
long expatriation. As transplanted Americans abroad did they suffer from a 
sense of historical displacement in regard to their homeland? When most of 
them emigrated from the United States following the Great War, they left 
behind a country awash in patriotic fervor, its people totally convinced of 
the ultimate goodness of government and the morality of the West. The 
Cireat Depression of 1929 brought changes on the American scone these 
expatriates neither completely understood nor liked. The collapse of inter¬ 
national markets and the greed of marginal traders on Wall Street had de¬ 
manded strong remedial action in the way of big government, huge 
bureaucracies, and intrusive federal regulatory legislation that they could not 
appreciate from a far. Had America’s economic disaster brought in its wake 
an even greater threat from the establishment of an alien form of government 
on American shores supported, by a growing immigrant constituency and 
committed to the betrayal of a value system grafted upon the New World 
by the Founding Fathers? Those future radio traitors who came to Europe 
during the 19tbs felt even more strongly about the Depression, the New 
Deal and its architects, and the effects of its regulatory policies upon their 
ow n lives. One wonders whether or nor the Nazis paid these commentators 
tor a seivice they would have performed trom personal prejudices, given the 
availability of a microphone. 

Perhaps the notions of conspiracy and betrayal came too easily to those 
Americans having lived on the Continent for over a decade. 1 he ubiquitous 
armed street-gang representative of the political right or left, the instability 


"I 1 "' ll * <1 • » I -I Old lb piililn III linin'. >>| gov11 iiiiii III Old ill. almost 

... ... . ' ,l H«" ■' ' ■ .. Ii ll |„ I.I strong impi, 

,l "* ,mv ' '“lUve. Urn. Cm.. I I 

r " j H ' m ' hm ,! ' v ‘" ' , " m '' l ,ls ' . .I Wirriia's benign rcv.ihi 

T" .. Il " S"Mel Fnioii and its designs on ih. \\, |)„| 

V' . . N,,l "' s p° wcr 10 eluvium le |xiii-ntial Soviet -s 

•I. hr !'W •‘"“•'I. H'dcal. and economic ordc. ... I „„d 

•iiriHigh ivjn.|4e. show the I niled States .he way to renewed pros,>,„v 
iimI international prominence? 

Mill, othei Iricmls and colleagues of these turncoats have suggested th.it 

J" 1, . ,Mvt - promptcel the majority of them ... work to, 

*' ""'" n l)ul ,lu '" ,MiWCS back borne in the United States lairlv mirror i... 
m reprimands their ow n professional shortcomings, were rlu s ,h. 

!"" St ; ru l >,llous wh‘> fed upon their modest field success, . 

I».d some of them prostitute the trust placed in their hands. .„ were ih. v 
!'.' ; ' "'/’wnipational integrity within the hounds of Hawed professions 

.ill all |M)iiiis Ol social and occupational reference gone on tin eve ..I the 
" "• ' 1 1 " 1 ,hc s ° nh An,crican Service provide them with the satisfying ., 
iiMudcricnf Id ow travelers w ho had also made rlu- Icapof faith into treason 

"! :; u?r < V . 7 th ° fsl,vcr for thcir ,nM, blc? In the rarified ... „ 

-I H.e Rcichrundfunk s broadcasting studios and conference rooms, did ,h, x 
diMuv,, ideological dedication or moral complacency and personal Ik „.n .,1 
Were these broadcasters dedicated Nazis, the self-stvle.1 vaniu.a.d .,« 
Nnierica s isolationist movement a long way from home, or simplv hm ks.us 
!" '. ri 1 of P ;,vro11 check? One irreverent historian has suggested that tltev 

CViL Did thc >' Micve " bat they said, or Ik lies. I.., 
<h. sake of I relief? Were they solitary individuals obscure in charaein and 
m igm w ho craved to belong to a historical force greater than themselves, ... 
Iinsirated romantics enraptured by the pomp and circumstance of I bile's 
•Ufjril theatrics? 

In the end, as Nazi Germany lay prostrate, did these people come to admit 
(heir intellectual inconsistencies in denouncing the proclaimed despotism 
i anklin Roosevelt s New Deal policies while in service to national socialism? 
ouId they not make the distinction betw een the governance of a citizenry 
I" " CVt ' r vbsgruniled by its democratically elected representatives on 

• be one hand and the master-slave principle of Fubrcrprinzip on the other, or 
, 1 hey J°? S,dCr t llS J d,stinction a semantical nicety? More importantly 
“ thcse "“bviduals not have known of the misanthropic kernel of 

I he stalls of numerous manuscript repositories and archival facilities merit 
s|Kc.al recognition in connection with the completion of this work The 
jK-rsonnel of the special collections divisions of the University of Illinois a, 
l rbana-ChampaignjtheMcKeldin Library, University of.Maryland, College 

ark; Marquette University; the George Arent Research Library, Syracuse 


I Mivriv!t\. ill! Smith t uohnMni I ilmov. I niviiMl) <<f Smith ( onlm.i, 
tin (ill ml,ill (( ilifomn) I'llliln I ilu .irv; tin I lorn i t InttilUlilNi, Sunlmd 
I nivi'iMty; llii'VNuftmd ( nllegi \rchlvr.. and ilu U ililum (Mr ...icIium its) 
.mil Sliilliinil (Mai \ I,mil) regional mm i . of ilu National \rduvi -. md R n - 
• ml'. Silvia m h unstinting in (licit vuppmt ot im projet I ( orn s|M»iukills 
\\ illiam I.. Shim. (ieorgc Scldcs, Joseph < I hit s. h, Walter I mhan, hands 
( unningh.iin, and Joseph W. (irigg provided contcm|>orarv (H i spei rises on 
inv broadcasters that were available nowhere else. I salute the patience and 
generous spirit of the late Dame Reln-cca West, who tolerated my letters 
during the last months of her life. Academicians Joan Givncr and Louis J. 

I lallc offered fresh insight from their respective areas of interest. Professor 
John I laag has (seen most helpful with his extensive knowledge of Nazi 
Germany. I am indebted to the declassifies associated with the Freedom of 
Information-Privacy Act reference branch of the Department of Justice. 
Without their assistance, this study would have been much the poorer. I also 
thank the Atlanta Historical Journal and the Sortb Dakota Quarterly for their 
bind permission to reprint some of this material, which appeared in article 
format. I owe the University' of Georgia Research Foundation for its moral 
support and unrestricted financial assistance. Last, but certainly not least, I 
appreciate the professional guidance and enthusiastic support of literary 
agents Alcia M. Daley' and Maximilian Becker. 
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The Beginnings of the U.S.A. Zone and 
Its Pioneer American Broadcasters 


K;i»lio had become a commonplace aspect of life for many < iVrmans during 
tin interwar years. A creature of the Weimar government, its ti.msmiiii i ,, 
radio stations, programming, and bureaucracy were controlled by tin Ren h 
postministcrium (Office of the Postmaster General of Germany) .uni ih< 
Ministry of the Interior. I his network was financed bv the government and 
by a user fee of two reichsmarks monthly, which was .iImioi '*» cents fot 
every radio receiving set. Income from advertisements covered only a fraction 
of the total costs. 

After Hitler came into power on January 30, 1933, the German radio 
policy changed dramatically. Newly appointed propaganda minister Paul 
Josel Gocbbels transferred control of radio from the Keich|>ostministeMuin 
to his own .Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, rhcexccuiivi 
decree of Reichschancellor Adolf I litlcr, of June 30, became the legal basis 
for this change. The Reich Chamber of Culture was established in September 
to control (under the supervision of the Propaganda Ministry and w ithin the 
framework of policy decreed by its management) personnel engaged in all 
propaganda endeavors. The Reichkulturkammer was a so-called SachgeordneK 
Dienststtlle (junior office) of the parent organization. Together with its sub 
ordinate chandlers, it was charged with the oversight of all employees aciivt 
in any field under the jurisdiction of Goebbels’ leviathan, or Promt, as tlu 
ministry came to lie called. All individuals engaged in the performing at is 
or other cultural professions were obligated to register with one of the sub 
ordinate chambers. The chambers, in turn, were responsible for investigating 
the work and political reliability of their members. Power was granted u> 


iImmI'diiiIm III |I|>. .. Ml. in. ml,. I in dt hm, .-ol S.I/I numiI.ii.In III |N inoiin 
pUI’.lllllg I III II . Ill . In W llhoill III III}' illlll I < nil. ini I III I III II i III i nil |.,M|I N 

linlliilnl "ipillslnn III on III.Itlltc»ship, wlm li w.in ..mi Hi till I.inn u| 

llVC'lihfMMl I III cIlUllllN Is il.ulll •Imi ISMIt .IiihIiu n, which |,,„| ||„ „| 

I.IU, rcgtiluiing lilt cultural activities under dim control . 1 

I lu president ol ihc ( Ii.iimIht ill (.iillun u .in < .iH-bliels, w ho nominated 
the vice-presidents. In 1937, the latter included Walter Funk, Max Amann 
( Kc ii li leader ol the IVess ( Ii.mm her), ami I ,eo|>ulil ( luttcrer (secretary of state 
in the Propaganda Ministry). The Chatnlxr of Culture was divided into 
seven distinct chamlicrs: 

1. the Reich IVess Chamber 

2. i Ik* Reich Chamber of Fine Arts 

3. the Reich Music Chamber 

4. the Reich Theater Chamber 

5. the Reich Film Chamber 

6. the Reich Chamber of Literature 

7. the Reich Radio Chamber* 

Goebbcls placed the Radio Chamber under the direction of an assistant, 
luigcn Hadamowsky. As the central headquarters of all Reich broadcasting, 
the Radio Chamber governed state radio partly directly and partly through 
sub-agencies created for certain functions or regions. One such administrative 
section was the Reich Radio Corporation, the Rcichrnndfunkgcscllschaft, 
w hich was the comprehensive agency embracing all German broadcasting 
stations. Lnder this system every broadcasting station and transmitter in 
Germany was owned by the Reich. All personnel were governmental em¬ 
ployees, and all persons working directly or indirectly for the German radio 
were licensed by the National Radio Administration. These licenses for 
employment were issued only to individuals politically reliable from the Nazi 
perspective and racially desirable. On August lb, 1933, Hadamowsky issued 
a report outlining his early accomplishments and plans for the total trans¬ 
formation of the Reiehrimdlunk into a political instrument. Existing person¬ 
nel who could not show a strong Party record immediately fell to 
Hadamow sky’s administrative axe. From then on German radio Was con¬ 
trolled down to rhe smallest detail by Goebbcls’ lieutenants and their corps 
ol Party ideologues. As one might imagine, rhe precise relations of operation 
Ixtueen the different administrative units within this bureaucratic labyrinth 
proved impossible for the outsider to decipher. Coordination turned on day- 
to-day contacts, with departmental and functional boundaries subject todom- 
inant rather than recessive personalities.* 

Throughout the day and evening the German public heard broadcasts 
portraying the Fuhrer as the nation’s messiah; describing the Nazi lifestyle 


,s ,1, " pan.. ..I tin gmi mission ,,i 

\n .in (.,. mam M. aimhili. <bln In m<mn.1 dial only . ail... could no, 

" .•o-.aliMi.N |M)lin« a I gams while aiir.a.lmg if. 

"" '‘'H 1 ' " P" h.f, U-t-n in tin 111 M< 1 << 111 I 1 iriilurv," In pn.ln ini 

M.I 10 Will Ik- foi III, twentieth mmirv ” lliilrr, 1 , 10 . champ.. the ,ki 

■iiinii, powers ol radii), lie li.nl mm inn,I himsell 1 I 1.11 the (in man army 
b nl 111 vi 1 been diluted in an honest light; tlt.it ihc Kaiser Ioni 1 In < in mi 
U " °". ,lu "i«l that the national resolve for victory hnl Um 

mnl. 1 mined by Allied propaganda campaigns. I IK studies on the psv, hnl.Hiy 
,lu n,i,ss,s P crMIW, cd l,il " die irrationality, cmotionaliMii, ami run m 
••..ii of the crowd. In order to manipulate the people, topics ami -.1,«>,„••. 
Iimilil be limited and constantly repeated. Of course, he himself had c\ 
|X rieiueil this lesson on numerous soaplxwes across (Jet man) I low m.ml 
«b « it seemed that radio could transform an entire nation into ., . . 

I ally hanging on his every word! ' 

I he genius of Nazi propaganda, however, had been in the direct action 
appeal ol the street s|xaker to his audience. It bespoke the grassroots dt 
m mess of a pple's crusade during the twilight of the Wvim.i. ,h i,. H l 
rontcally, Hitler’s message seemed its strongest when there wen rival no 
meal parties on the left and right to play against. With most ol hi . m|.| 
enemies either dead or in concentration camps, the Fuliret's ... 

then,cs ,x 'S an to bow m » st Germans. As ,>olitieal analyst ( hail, , 

II Wilson observed in 1939: 

U liat the Propaganda Ministry and its satellite organizations illustrate is ih, m..,l 
inadequacy of tin: simple, categorical, and repetitive type of propaganda noil, i 
uopoly conditions, Contrary to the general impression, monopoly propagamla is „v,, 

. long period much more difficult to handle than competitive propaganda I. , 

not monotonous repetition, but variation, both of address and of comm. I. s 
,H ' C,rcu "iscribcd in physical mass to avoid overwhelming the attention ..t the 
average consumer. It requires considerable jwychological subtlety.' 

\ recent author has noted that Goebbcls simply had to adjust to the different. 
lietween a mass rally in a closed hall and the reality- of an audience endowed 
w ith the freedom of turning a knob.* 

I lu- heads of the Radio ( handier included the ministerial counselor I lot si 
Drcss er-Andress, Alfred Ingemar Rerndt, F.ugen I iadamowsky, I l.ms< ;.,u 
fried Kriegler, and Wolfgang Diewerge until November 3, 1942, and then 
I Ians Fritzsche through the end of the war. With the exception of Fritzs,-li,-. 
Goeblxls discovered each of his preceding appointees to lx- long on Party 
oyalty and short on managerial competence. When Goebbcls dublxd 
f ritzsche to head the Radio Division, he demonstrated his preference lot 
ability and not political fanaticism from the Kampfzeit period. True. Fritzsche 
joined the Party’s ranks late (May 1, 1933), but he brought to the ... 



1 1 i lltllitl t v |m 11 ii 11 | mIiK'Ii |||i |ill'ilt'(i .Mill Mill Igltoi Mill llnl ltd 11 ilmli 

however, made him miv|mi| among lIn I'mnu's tml. uni Ml< Siill In had 
made ‘i Mimic Im liumclf ms diJel ol ilu ministry'. I'm Division (19<H 42) 
mil .is .1 | Mil iin 1 1 1 1 ii M ■•.|mu nli ni (|v-|2) on tin eastern front. 

As commissioner lor t he |Militical si me tur mg ol ihc < in mm i (in mail Radio, 
Irii/schc’s authority was unparalleled. Reporting directly to Gochlrels, 
Fritzsche’s power was limited only by the Fu liter's directives and by decisions 
of the radio political division of the Reich Foreign Office, which controlled 
all foreign language transmissions. Fritzsche not only was in charge of plan¬ 
ning and organizing the entire German radio and television system but also 
issued decrees to subordinate sections and offered recommendations to other 
agencies of the Reich cabinet. Under Fritzsche’s command, the Rundfunk- 
kommandostclle (or “Radio Command”) received and transmitted orders to 
the various radio sections. I his unit acted autonomously in matters of trans¬ 
mission and program difficulties. Fritzschc’s Reconnaissance Service was 
responsible for monitoring and transcribing foreign broadcasts, which were 
summarized and distributed to Gocbbcls. Since many of these enemy trans¬ 
missions were heart! clandestinely by Germans, the transcriptions permitted 
the Nazis to discredit enemy broadcasts la-fore rumors developed. "Hie Re¬ 
connaissance Service also provided Goebbels with military, economic, and 
}>olitical information alxnit the Allies. I his work complemented the Foreign 
Office s archival division, which supplied material to Pronti to structure its 
radio programs. Also under Fritzsche’s supervision were the Radio Economy 
Section, which constructed and distributed radio receivers, and the Foreign 
Radio Section (Runkfunk Ausland). I hc latter was limited in scope, as most 
decisions were made by Fritzsche in daily conferences with the chief of the 
Foreign Division of the Reich Radio Corporation,* 

fritzsche served not only as the Radio Chamber's chief executive but in 
the capacity of one of its ace broadcasters as well. His program, “Hans 
Fritzsche Speaks," enjoyed an impressive following in the United States. In 
the beginning his commentaries possessed a measure of entertainment value 
with their light, supercilious air; but after the military fiasco at Stalingrad, 
the soft nuances of his wit disappeared. I It- praised Axis defeats as “heroic 
struggles” and belittled enemy victories while denying the possibility of a 
second front. The w ords "tough resistance,” “adversity,” and “faith” would 
creep into his dialogues, and "miracle weapons" w ere touted as the Father¬ 
land’s avenue to salvation.'* 

As the war progressed, Goebbels was faced with a serious radio problem. 
The average German, bored with shopworn propaganda and leery of biased 
reporting, tuned in the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) for a balanced 
perspective. Although such actions w ere regarded as treasonable, most such 
listeners were never caught. During the first year of the war, however, 1,500 
Germans w ere sent to concentration camps or local jails for dialing Ixmdon. 10 

Goebbels also utilized the Reichrundfunk as a long-range propaganda 


wi m|mM i ll< wa . I'Mgn to pfo)i ( t mu impii inn uf U-nign m tghlMirlim - . Mi 
tin wot Id i Minimum t\ im ,r. '.n>i mti i n i|H'iiwrpi mwmv anv iciii.iuiiiig 
w sliges ol op|MKiitiou in I lull i s miiiI nn itv In I9H he • -.tahlislictl ,i five vcmi 
pl.m for fortign broad*Mating, directing his short w avi stations to Ixilsiet thin 
numlicr ol fic(|tu'iKit s liom 1 to |H and their broadcasting hours from .’ to 
119, a project completed before the invasion of Roland. Initially , lie ordered 
the shortwave s> stem to feature operatic performances from Berlin, I )resdcn, 
and .Munich and symphonic concerts from Leipzig, from this licgiiimitg he 
gradually introduced subtle messages favorable to nazism. Countries outside 
the Reich were inundated with special broadcasts: Alsacc-I orrainc was served 
b\ the Frankfurt am Main station; Denmark, by programs from Hamburg 
and Bremen; Belgium, by Cologne commentators; Czechoslovakia, by sta¬ 
tions from Breslau and Gleiwitz; and Austria, by airways from Munich. The 
world audience was readied by a huge broadcasting studio operating on 
100,000 kilow atts from Zeesen, a suburb of Berlin. Transmissions began to 
the United States in 1933; to South Africa, South America, and Fast Asia 
in 1934; and to Central America and Soutli Asia in 1938. Bv this time 
shortwave messages were king transmitted from Germany in 12 languages 
at every minute of the day and night. 

Appeals to pan-German sentiment were beamed internationally. In 1933 
Nazi broadcasts were used to incite revolution in Austria; and several years 
later the Saar inhabitants, separated from Germany by the Versailles Treaty, 
were coaxed to vote their conscience and rejoin the Reich. Thereafter, Goeb- 
bels employed his ministry to prepare the stage for each succeeding Nazi 
adventure. The Rcichrundfunk’s broadcasts to France emanated from trans¬ 
mitters along the Rhine and in other sectors of western Germany: Radio 
Stuttgart, frankfurt, Cologne, and Saarbriicken. I hese messages were pre¬ 
sented by Goebbels’ pioneer radio traitors, Frenchmen Paul Fcrdonnct and 
Andr£ Obrecht, w horn their loyal countrymen denounced as the “traitors of 
Stuttgart." These broadcasts to France w ere anti-Semitic, anti-plutocratic, 
anti-British, and even anti-french. Government leaders were singled out as 
Jews or “trails of British diplomacy” in the first phase of a campaign to 
paralyze mobilization anti divide national sentiment. As the crisis over the 
Free City of Danzig and the Polish Corridor came to the forefront of world 
attention in the summer of 1939, Fcrdonnet and Obrecht entreated their 
countrymen to forger these issues. When w ar erupted w ith France, the Stutt¬ 
gart traitors claimed that Hitler killed its soldiers only because they served 
as (.hurchill s proxies. I he British will provide the machines; the French 
will provide the breasts,” concluded Obrecht." 

The Reichrundfunk began its campaign against Britain in English in 1938, 
followed by l ord Haw -Haw’s debut on April 10, 1939. Prefacing his broad¬ 
casts with the words "To some, I may seem a traitor—but hear me out,” he 
offered a full repertoire of news, commentaries, plays and skits, and off-color 
music hall jokes with topical tw ists. He relished attacking England’s gentry 




ilr {idling it n Hu ml m i ii| i ii in limn', hum tin in m| i iiiuimimIiI \ |M u • 
In filling i Initt It title ml nil i I In it 4 vt i n 11umi dialogue > In I W t, i n .1 In IIInm* 
(hi nun named Schmidt and i In litloti* I ngh hm m n.imitl Smith, played 
l»\ I law I law hmisv ll I laving u « it lent *411 \ met in a Swiss hold, Smith 
aeqMaintcd his new German 11 it ml with ,1 rmlri nt hr (alio lit litmus) as 
MK'ians in F.ngland; Sir l//v l ngcheinur, who advised Smith on how to 
evade tax law s; “ginnl old Humblchy Mannering,” a pious minister sustained 
by munitions profits; and Sir Jasper Murgatroyd, an insufferable British 
foreign Office official who helped engineer Britain's w ar against the Reich. 
Ijord Haw-Haw’s laundry list of reforms included appeasement, w ith the 
savings realized from British weapons production rerouted to a spate of social 
programs for the poor. Following the Nazi invasion of Norw ay and Denmark, 
he spread panic and defeatism w ith commentaries on the awesome pow er of 
the YVehnnaehi. When France fell* he demanded the removal of Ragland's 
war party as a first step in a negotiated settlement with that country. 

There were two Lord I law-1 laws, and in late 1939 William Joyce assumed 
the role. Haw-Haw’s popularity dropped, as Joyce could not match his 
namesake's entertaining wit. Moreover, the conflict had become too serious 
for a loyal Britisher to listen to an enemy agent. The popularity of Churchill's 
government also tended to dilute Joyce's indictments. 12 

Radio Berlin gained popularity in the United States soon after 1933, with 
the estimated number of listeners as high as 5 (X),(MM). Mounting tensions 
associated w ith weekly reports of Nazi excesses and the undeclared German- 
Ameriean naval blockade of 1939-41, however, reduced this audience to one- 
third its original size. A month after the outbreak of w ar in 1939, a Gallup 
poll showed that nearly three-fourths of the American people wanted the 
Allies to win; less than 2 percent favored a German victory. A more realistic 
worry for Goebbels had to do with the possibility of extending additional 
aid to the Allies. It was this concern that prompted the Nazis to launch a 
propaganda campaign to circumvent increased U.S. involvement in the strug¬ 
gle. The Promi thus responded with programming gimmickry and a “most 
favored correspondent” policy directed toward chose few new s reporters who 
consistently portrayed the “New Order” in a flattering light. Conversely, 
Goebbels’ retribution proved sw ift and sometimes professionally damaging 
to those recalcitrant journalists who criticized the Fatherland. 11 

In February, 1941, the U.S.A. Zone of the Overseas Service urged its 
faithful in North America to forward broadcast requests through the use of 
cost-free telegrams to Berlin. As one might expect, a cynical U.S. press and 
broadcast industry greeted the plan with derision. There were calculated 
attempts to clog the German end of the telegram pipeline. Newsroom w ags 
joked that the program should continue, as its cost ($200,000) would oth- 
erwise permit I Iitlcr to deploy five additional Messcrschmitt fighter aircraft. 
The U.S. intelligence community warned that the large number of telegrams 
forwarded to Germany could contain data helpful to a jxitential enemy. The 
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Among the great world powers, (iermany was the first to cmplov foreign 
nationals as propagandists to their respective countries. A roster of 1 lie* Bunk 
funk Ausliind’s “foreign correspondents” (as tluw liked to be called) would 
include representatives from Britain, the United States, I 1.nice, Italy, Fgypt. 
Mexico, South \friea, and an assortment of other nations Although ilu 
North American Service had been operational for six years, not until the < w 
of World War II did Goebbels really attempt to'staff his l ,S A Zone I hose 
expatriates hired were charged with one mission -to raise the credibility ol 
(iermany in the l nited States at Great Britain's expense. As broach imun 
they would assume the role of semi-detached yet patriotic \meneaiv. who 
were motivated solely by their country's best interests and a general m um 
of fair play. They would present folksy, idiomatic patterns of sp< n h in order 
to highlight their roots deep within America’s geographical and ideologu al 
heartland. Despite the seriousness of their appeals, Goehlrels also ioh uml 
the use of absurd exaggerations and fantastic assertions, for they meshed 
w ith his overall propaganda strategy. A measure of ball) Imo erased tin aignu 
of the canned message, affording it the semblance of burlesque 1 ikew im , 
if these American commentators chose to play the Comedian of display pi 1 
sonality aberrations over the air from time to time, it was no relied inn on 
their employer; indeed, these indulgences only served to demonstrate tlu 
Reich's devotion to freedom of thought and expression. 15 

I afe inside the North American Service demanded a personal commitment 
to the work measured only by one's tolerance for its daily liabilities. (ioeblieU 
often exhibited a violent temper and a sadistic streak to those limited junior 
executives who could not comprehend or appreciate his vision for the ministr v 
or for Germany. These tantrums would, in turn, lie followed by long periods 
of cold detachment that everyone in the bureaucracy found uncomfortable 
Predictably, a numl>cr of subordinates aped their chiefs behavior, thus \m i 
petuating a constant state of low morale. Relatively low pay and withheld 
ration coupons were also constant sources of frustration. Gesta|>o sun 1 iII.uk e 
kept those Americans in check who might otherw ise seek to resurrect certain 
constitutional guarantees from their homeland. The Reich Foreign Ollm 
and the Propaganda Ministry always tried to outdo each other in the re 
cruitment of foreign broadcasters. Because this competition was so intenw . 
and because von Ribbentrop and Goebbels despised each other, the spumed 
agency was not above taking reprisals against an indifferent candidate <01 
sorship proved to l>c another thorny issue. The LhS. A. Zone personnel w m 
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his hroailtiiNfcis and new* alitor * l»\ mpiiring dim .iHiiuI.iiut m Ins min¬ 
isterial conferences. 

Despite few Inmcfus .muI unpleasant working conditions, mosi nf these 
Americans remained at dieir |x>sis, even following the intervention of the 
United States into World War 11. What ruling ambition, ideology, or prej¬ 
udice compelled them to put their very being at risk, either from wartime 
conditions in Berlin, Nazi prisons, or an Allied court of justice? Perhaps a 
brief consideration of the lives of an arbitrary selection of these shadowy 
individuals will suggest an answer. 

Frederick W ilhelm Kaltenbach, the dean of the U.S.A. Zone’s stable of 
radio traitors, might well have become a professor of history instead of a 
Nazi propagandist. Born in Dubuque, Iowa, on March 29, 1895, the son of 
a German immigrant butcher, he attended public schools there. In 1914, 
young kred and one of his brothers took a summer vacation in Germany. 
On the outbreak of World War I, both were arrested by the police on 
suspicion of being spies. However, they w ere released and returned to the 
United States in December of that year. 16 Over a quarter of a century later 
Kaltenbach recalled that happy time for the benefit of his Nazi employers: 

I was swept by a powerful emotion ami something inside me said ‘i am going home." 
Ihai was back in 1914 when I visited the land of my forefathers as a young high 
school student. Ever since then I have done what I could to further the relations 
between the land of my fathers, Germany, and mv native land, America. I love them 
both." 

Kaltenbach entered Grinnell College in Ames, Iow a, in 1915. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1918 he secured a commission as a second lieutenant in the Coast 
Artillery. He was en route to France with his unit when the Armistice was 
signed, and he subsequently returned to the United States. The following 
vear he enteied Iowa State leathers College, receiving his B.A. degree in 
1920. In the succeeding ten years he held a variety of jobs; taught in the 
public schools at Manchester and Dubuque, Iowa; and sj>ent a year at the 
University of ( hicago, where he earned a masters degree in history. A chance 
trip to Germany in 1932 convinced Kaltenbach that America’s opposition to 
the National Socialist groundswell there was based on personal envy and 
political chicanery. 

I here was unemployment everywhere and in the industrial areas every one of them 
[workers) were Communists, while I he Jews were living in luxury. Then Hitler came 
w ho gave the German jwoplc a new lease on life. At once the wise boys in Washington 
and Ixmdon started on their anti-German campaign. 
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nnl n..Kleled on .he pattern of the I filler Youth. The tncmkrs wore brown 
, .m.lornrs, earned canes, and engaged in secret initiation rituals. | he 
" ' in " l,or ! t,cs ordcrcd thc disbanding of this group because of its ok ions 

v./. onen.at.on and fired Kaltenbach. At an American Legion meeting to 
U . ! , '. c was mvttcd t0 ilatc hls side of ,hc controversy. Kaltenbach so 
ollemled certain of the members with his pro-Fascist rhetoric that he was 
engaged in a hstfighl from which he emerged second I rest. 19 

Kahenhach wen. to Germany in June 1933, ostensibly to study for his 
. ' thc L mvcrsity of Berlin (a goal he achieved in 1936). In his spare 
tune, he worked as translator and freelance writer and, ultimately, for the 
government-controlled radio system. 

„ U *J , J* Ber ! in Kaltenbach P en,,cd a monograph entitled Self-Oetermina- 
no, 191J (London: Jarrolds Publishers. 1938), giving his permanent address 

l H ,,r :,CC “ f VVa * e |J 00 * ,<>wa ' Me offered himself as an impartial student 
" . ' e omicepr of self-determination as set forth in the treaties of Versailles 
Uhl St Gemuin; but as his narrative unfolded, so did his bias. Thc Fntentc- 
controlled territorial commissions, wrote Kaltenbach, presumed to dictate 
, 1 ‘ t !! (,CTman minorities outside the Reich. Measurements used by 

these del.krat.vc bod es to gauge the national sentiment of provinces oil 
(.ennany s eastern and southern krders-the application of language tests 
ethnological statistics, and election returns—earned his scorn. "Nationality 

'*•••* s “ te nt mind ’.” J* ^ subjective psychological feeling that 

transcends lacc, and is largely sentimental. It is not something that can be 
arbitrarily created by diplomacy... Blood is thicker than water and those 
w ho lightly choose to disregard this do so at their peril." It w as Kahcnbach’s 
contention that the German enclaves in Poland and Czechoslovakia had ken 
sacrificed k the 1 ans Peate Conference to further French strategic consid¬ 
erations.' 1 h.s expatriate’s only return to the United States w as for a brief 
|kikk 1 in May 1939, when the Rcichrundfunk paid his way back home to 
sec h.s dying lather. Accompanying him w as his wife, a German national 
who served as a secretary on one of Luftwaffe chief Herman Goerinjr’s 
av.at.on magazines. Kaltenbach earned $25 by addressing Waterloo Rotarians 
oil the \ ntucs of national socialism. The Rotarians suggested, “If you like it 
so much, why don’t you go hack there?" I le took their advice with alacrity 
Ukn the State Department urged U.S. citizens to leave Germany in 1940, 
Kaltenbach refused to do so, giving as his reason his intention to write a 
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I he l mini Stalls in 1919, addressing Ins nm.nlsi iimmIIn in "l)i.u I lurry" 
ami toother low.i 1 1 u mis The "Dear I lurry" to whom Kaltcnluch com¬ 
municated was I larry I lagcmann, a former schoolmaic and aitorno in Wav- 
crly, Iowa, who grew ijuitc uneasy about this one-sided relationship^ 1 

On January 2, 1940, Kaltcnluch portrayed his Euhrer to Harry as the 
symbol of a resurrected Europe. 

England's battle-cry “Down w ith Hitlerism 11 w as most ridiculous. Why should Her¬ 
mans start a revolution? And a revolution against whom? Against a German govern¬ 
ment who have carried out the mandate of the German jK-nple, wiped out the disgrace 
of 1919, liberated Danzig and the Corridor, refused foreign interference in their 
affairs, resolved to end England's role as international policeman and master, and 
successfully fought inhuman and illegal blockades of German women and children? 
Would (iermans be likely to rebel against such a government? British people do not 
know the present temper of the German people: if they did, they would be looking 
around for some neutral to initiate peace negotiations. 

[The] American people should not be astonished at the enormous popularity en¬ 
joyed by I litler in Germany. I litler gives life and time for his people: his selflessness 
lias earned him popularity. Christmas holidays given up to he with his soldiers at 
the front. Where did Chamberlain, Daladier spend Christmas? I litler was the first 
soldier of the Reich among soldiers, not Comnunder-in-Chief. 

The commentator admitted that he was moved by a ditty drifting around 
Berlin, u \\Vre sailing against England, Yo-llo, Yo-IIo.” 22 

Lord I lee-1 law, as Kaltenhaeh was known in the precincts of the Rundfunk 
and among his audience, received his title from the English, who sometimes 
dialed his programs. Previously the British public had bestowed the title of 
Lord Haw-Haw on William Joyce, a former Mosleyite Fascist, who had 
become internationally famous. This same audience subsequently decided 
that Kaltenhaeh, too, deserved to l>c included in the peerage. Kaltenbach 
seized on this undeserved anointment to enhance his own radio presence, 
and from the beginning it seemed to work. On February 13, 1940, he poked 
fun at English pretentions in characteristic banter. 

Lord Haw-Haw has joined the distinguished ranks of soldiers, statesmen and Amer¬ 
ican heiresses who have achieved British titles. And now the "Daily Telegraph” of 
27th January calls me the American Ijord Haw-Haw . I’ll try to live up to that honor. 
Perhaps later I may get the C.B. but never quite a K.G. as even the txm.1 High 
Pretender to the throne of Neptune, Winston Churchill, hasn't got that yet. The 
"Daily Telegraph 11 wants to give me a cap and l>clls, but what’s to stop a jester telling 
the truth? Anyhow, I’ll do my best to make Americans give English pretensions in 
this war, the big I Icc-1 law. 
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I \ iilcncc Mini I .ord I lec-l law commanded a follow ing in the United State. 

^° I v ' ,lai '’> < hc fan >»a«l He acknowledged at the end of his “I atm 
h.w a. I Ins pioneer radio traitor gave his business address as “Iowa, In ( an 
o! I Its Short-Wave Station, Berlin." As in the ease of his colleagues, Kal 
tenbaeh played a variety of roles. He served as Mr. Reader, who announced 
many of the evening topical talks. He was Jim, the smart-alecky Canadian 
m the series “Jim and Johnny," and I Ionest American Fred in the dialogues 
I rit/. and Fred. Kaltenhaeh was also the author of the Saturday night (81 s 
Revicw ” and of the series “British Disregard for American 
Rights. I he American Revolution entitled American listeners to charter 
membership in Kaltenbach’s “British Lion Tamers’ Club,” to which he also 
admitted hast Indians, Irishmen, Japanese, and others who had opposed 
Brmsh hegemony. Unlike some of his associates, he avoided emotional tan 
gents and vituperative outbursts, adopting instead a simple, direct and “rea¬ 
sonable" approach. His broadcasts, however, patterned the familiar Nazi 
propaganda line that involved anti-Roosevelt, anti-British, and isolationist 
arguments designed to sap morale in the United States by attacking the 
government and its leaders. In November 1937, when the Soviet Union’s 
i tiling oligarchy was still “blood-stained criminals" to Nazi ideologues, Ival- 
lenbach wrote a countryman: “We Cerman-Americans with our traditional 
conservatism cannot stand by and see our American spiritual heritage threat¬ 
ened by Bolsheviks.” In 1940, following the Russo-German Non-Aggression 
I act and the partition of Poland, it was not bolshevism but U.S. “predatory 
capitalism" that Kaltenhaeh attacked. 2 ' 1 

Kaltenhaeh bail a weakness for jingles, name-calling, and gag lines He 
m«Kkcd Ro y-poiy Windsey Churchill’s statements. The prime minister he 
called L mbrelia Man.” I he BBC he dubbed the “Bullitt—Biddle Corpo¬ 
ration—Atrocity Manufacturers Unlimited." The nation of Monrovia—in 
lus imagination— became a mythical republic that behaved just as the Fuhrer 
would have the United States behave. For example, “News flash: Monrovia 
seizes British gold deposited in Monrovian banks as security for debt pay¬ 
ments . I he government of Monrovia sends cruisers to protect Monrovian 
mails to Fairopc.” From his grab bag erfpropaganda ideas, Kaltenhaeh peddled 
us opposition to money as a medium of exchange, a third term for Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the possibility of the have-not nations of Fairope and Asia 
forming a powerful economic cartel under Axis supervision.” 
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I ml KuIk iiImiIi is iIii most ellrcdvr | Vincrimii radio Iraiior) Iroin i Ik German 
|H»itii ol view Ik i jiisc he, like | Willi jiii) Joyce, is also sincere in his Nazism 1 know 
because he preached ii to me nul argued it with me most of the way from Berlin to 
I’.ins on a ihreeil.n bus trip, lie never made any attempt to conceal his position or 
his relationship w ith the Germans. I le is engaging in personality and has courage— 
even w hen it comes to differences of opinion w ith his employers, who show fur less 
cordiality toward those openly on their payroll than toward the independents. Such 
people have burned their bridges behind them and are at the mercy of German w him. 


At the Compidgnc Forest during the signing of the Franco-German Armi¬ 
stice, Kaltenbach gave the air of an ideological lajidog in service to an ttn- 
gtatclul master. Due to an earlier squabble, his supervisors ordered tltat he 
not be allowed to witness France’s humiliation. Undaunted, laird 1 Ice-Haw 
hitched a ride with some army officers and “gate-crashed” the proceedings. 
Over and over Kaltenbach was ejected from the grounds, but each time he 
came back. 

W hen this pariah returned to his microphone on July 1, he sw allowed his 
pride and portrayed those present at the tiny railway coach as gallant and 
generous victors. Between attempts by the security police to remove him 
from the premises, lie glimpsed a touching scene: “A French officer came 
out ol the car in w hich the negotiations were taking [dace, walked up to a 
German lor some bit of information .. . anti the German officer, a very large 
man by the way, put his arms affectionately around the smaller Frenchman. 

I his little gesture, postulated Kaltenbach, “was characteristic of the spirit 
in which the negotiations took place.”” 

I'veryw here in I ranee, hut especially in Paris, Kaltenbach w itnessed man¬ 
ifestations ol I litlcr s magnanimity directed toward a conquered people. 

In the shops on the Boulevard Italian fashionable women were making their purchases 

as unconcernedly as though no German soldier was within miles of Paris_It was 

apparent that Parisians were agreeably surprised by the manners of the German 
soldiers.. . German authorities in France are doing what they can to help the ref¬ 
ugees. ... (ierman soldiers salute the memorial to the Unknow n Soldier. A proprietor 
w hn lived in Paris tor 40 years said the French collapse came as no surprise to him. 

I lie breakdow n of the French people w as evident Ix-forc the war. The French had 
taken their liberty too lightly. A streetwoman blamed the British for letting their ally 
down. ° J 


In a broadcast from a U S. war cemetery on the outskirts of Paris, Kaltenbach 
recalled the memories of several school chums who had become victims of 
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(icniuin jH opIr II I urn engaged in in ,imim*iIiI< .u ii\ its Against my native land, 
I am doing •• ninJcr the conviction that 1 In uji lus never lor a moment been 
\iiim iia’s war I liis w ,11 began on the European continent, in settlement of primarily 
European problems ami affairs. (ki many ncur had the slightest intention of carry ing 
the war across the ocean. . If Germany declared war on the t S \. on 8 December 
IV 4 I. it \sas only a formality, because Roosevelt had for more than a year before 
that date been making undeclared war against Germany. I am not an enemy of the 
American |x*oplc, but I shall remain the implacable enemy of those forces in America 
w ho w ish to deny Germany lx*r rightful place in the European sun. If that be treason, 
make the most of it .’ 2 

On September 30, 1943, Lord Hee-Haw talked alxnir America’s eigh¬ 
teenth-century minuteman mystique and how his boyhood conceptualization 
of those brave patriots thrilled him as a youth. Since his native land’s entry 
into the war, however, his countrymen hail Ixxome little more than sky bound 
assassins who dropped death on defenseless German civilians. Kaltenbach 
challenged Roosevelt s GIs to come and meet the VVchrmacht and its panzer 
divisions on the French Atlantic coast—toe to t<*\ bayonet to bayonet—until 
the issue was settled. Clearly, Kaltenbach no longer thought of himself as a 
U.S. citizen or, for that matter, a viable propagandist when on November 
30 of that year he warned: 

I lie German people w ill continue to shoot defiance if every city is covered with dust. 
They will never say quit—never, never, never. The people who Went through the 
I flirty* \cars War can stand anything except defeat. ... Io their tormentors from 
the air the peopled* Berlin cry, in the words of the immortal Goetz von Bcrlichingert: 
“You can go to hell, God damn vou! M Let the British not forget there will lx* a day 
of reckoning. ... If the Germans hate the English, they have only supreme contempt 
for the Americans. W hat a cowardly thing it is to Ixmil) and destroy German property 
and kill German civilians in the firm know ledge that the American people in American 
cities are safe from reprisals. Why don't Americans come out and fight like men?” 

Perhaps a few of those Americans who followed Kaltenbach’s programs— 
for whatever reasons—empathized with his plight as the Allies brought the 
war to his doorstep. 

So far I have missed but one raid-After every raid I urge my wife to leave Berlin, 

hut she won’t hear of it. “Where you stay, I stay," she says, Can there be greater 
courage than this which suffers in silence, receives no reward, is given no publicity 
in the Press? I sec other German women about me on those fearful nights when it 
seems that the very heavens are going to break over our heads. Grim, sometimes 
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s.s. concluding in late fall of 1943: “American mothers will. 

lighting line may take fresh comlort from experiments recently math* in ih. 
Soviet l motion seriously wounded and disfigured men. . . . Such treatment 
said Kaltenbach, “was now available to American soldiers and Mould un 
doubtedlv benefit those mutilated on the Italian front.”” Wording to k d 
tenbaeh, the example at Monte Casino, where U.S. aerial Iwmbardmcm 
iMUf \ ailed to dislodge a battalion of German paratroopers, convinced 
.cneral Dwight Eisenhower to postpone a continental invasion in 1044 v. 
he lamented on April 18. 1944: “What a pity that Western FurotKaiiv and 
most Americans are related to them by blood-should he pitted against < „ h 
"thu in Italy, mutually destroying each other, while hordes from the Sovk' 
l- ruon arc knocking at the gates of Western Europe,’”* 

I he Normandy Invasion (June 6 , 1944) sealed Germany’s fate, and kali, n 
, sensed it. I he Soviets mounted an offensive in the cast sever al we. k. 

I .tvr along a 450-mile front, resulting in the loss of an entire German arms 
group. As the Allies closed in on Berlin, the tenor of Lord I fee 1 law’s broad 
uists alternated between shrill defiance and abject self-pity. Talk of Nazi s< 
eat weapons and Nazi determination left his audience unconvinced. Paris 
and Bucharest tell in August, and by mid-November the Wehrmacht ahan 
tloncd Greece. Germany’s ill-starred December offensive in the Ardennes 
unshed Kaltenbachs fading hopes tor a negotiated peace. Soviet troops 
reached the Oder m early February of 1945, and an advance U.S. column 
crossed the Rhine on March 7. Hitler committed suicide on April 29. 

kaltenbach was captured by Russian soldiers on July 14, 1945, after the 
tall ot Berlin. In August, U.S. military intelligence learned of his incarcer¬ 
ation at a detention camp known as *‘xyz" near Frankfurt on the Oder At 
first, I S. negotiators offered to trade a pair of SS guards for the Iowan, 
but the Soviet secret police demurred, disclaiming custody of the former 
radio traitor. Finally, the Soviets ceased communications altogether. Kaltcn 
bach died in October, reputedly of natural causes. In June 1946, Moscow 
informed Washington that the prisoner was indeed in custody and that he 
would he turned over to U.S. authorities soon. This final Soviet response- 
or the motives behind it—was never explained . 17 

Constance Drexel was born in Darmstadt, Germany, on November 28, 
1874. She was brought to the United States by her father the following year 
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|||| III III, niwncil KusIiihIuIi , Massachusetts ,„ u | atu*n«lc<l the public school 
i « ii v. an adolescent she divided her time Ik tween tin l nited States and 
i n' oniint ni. attending school in lour different countries and Imnini; her 
skills as a writer. She completed her education at the SorbOnne in Paris u 

, hcn W ;* kl U ‘ r 1 cnl P ,ttl - (instance was living in France with her mother 
and sister One of the hist American women to volunteer as a Red Cross nurse 
she serv ed in a French hospital at I Xunville in the summer of I 9 H. 

In the Casino at Donn illc. its gaming tables removal to nuke room for the cots of 
an emergency hospital. I saw the men paying their share of the hideous price. To 
me who had never seen I>I,kkI and must now watch shot-torn (xasant boys die in 
the twisted tortures of tetanus, dress the revolting, neglected wounds, feed living 
men in ghastly bandages concealing what had once been a face, it seemed as though 
no one could pay more than tlK.se poor, shattered wrecks of human beings had paid 
And then, after a week or two, I lost the horror of it. I began to realize that this was 
only part of the price that all .he horrors I saw and heard were far, far easier to bear 
ban the slow, cruel, killing price (hat war demands of women. W hen I came back 
to Pans late in December of that year. . I held a firm conviction- I still hold it 
11 >26] that women were even heavier sufferers from war than men. I pm this feeline 
into some magazine articles—I had begun to w rite for publication.” 

W hen a group of American women led by social worker Jane Addams 
decided to accept the call of the women of Holland for an International 
Woman s Congress at I he Hague in April 1915, Drexcl offered to send cable 
dispatches to the New York Tribune. Addams consented, and Drexcl debuted 
as a professional journalist. Back home she appeared at the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee headquarters on August 4, 1916, to endorse Woodrow 
\ dson s reelection to the presidency. She warned those in attendance that 

. . , ' vans , Iu g hcs woultl ne'er back the suffrage amendment 40 Her 
writings suggested an enthusiasm for Germany’s preparedness campaign 
and especially women’s role in that effort. r 5 

T mT C P ains,s * kin t? , >’ *»v«ng. When the Government needed 
brass and lit and gold the women were appealed to. I saw homes dismantles! of 
chandeliers. I saw women w earing iron wedding rings and iron pins in place of the 
gold ones gladly given to the common cause .. the women tilled the fields with 
renew ed ardor, and every inch of ground w as cultivated. Women of “Kinder, Kuchc 
und Ktrchc fame have show n surprising capacity in handling all sons of relief work.*' 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) records show that this reporter-activist 
was denied another passport to the Continent in 1918 because of her pro- 
1 Iohcnzollcrn sympathies . 42 
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During the next 20 years Drexcl embraced the career of t newspajKT 
woman, freelance writer, campaigner for various causes, ami world traveler. 
She worked at one time or another for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
Chicago Tribune , the McClure Syndicate, and others. A fanatical supporter 
of the League of Nations, world peace, and many international reform move¬ 
ments, she blamed the limited success of these ventures on U.S. isolationism 
fostered by an unholy alliance of reactionary politicians and unprincipled 
journalists. 


Several of the best-known American corrcsjx>ndcnts whom I nvet in Lurope this 
summer [1924J were wearing in their buttonholes the little red ribbon of the French 
Legion of Honor. This is given for services to France; if is not only thanks for past 
assistance, but by the subtlest psychological ties binds one for the future... .The 
editor of one of the largest eastern newspapers told my syndicate manager and myself 
over a festive luncheon table that he would not be interested in my series from the 
Ruhr if 1 were to talk to the German population. He stated frankly that his paper 
wanted to uphold the French side. 4 ’ 

The ravages of the international opium traffic threatened the moral fiber and 
the productive vitality of the American people, while the United States’ 
frenetic manufacture of arms and munitions compromised its national integ¬ 
rity in the world community and courted w ar. Concerning the arms traffic 
convention signed at St. (iermain-en-Laye on September 10 , 1919, Drexel 
wrote: 

I he Convention of St. Germain was ignored, ^et, the United States having proved 
itself an apparently inexhaustible source for the production of w ar supplies, this 
matter concerned that country more than any other and its adherence w as a me qua 

non -When delegates to the first sessions of the League of Nations met at Geneva 

in 1920 and 1921, they were greatly disturbed by the non-ratification of this St. 

Germain Convention, especially by the United States_But as this w as the period 

w hen the United States was not only not represented at Geneva but when even 
communications from the league were ignored and left unanswered bv the State 
Impairment, no reply was vouchsafed until July 29, 1922.. .. Under tlve guise of 
patriotism, defense and other catch words, they [U.S. merchants of death and their 
allied political lobby] have succeeded in the U nited States alone in forcing an increase 
of 197 per cent in Government appropriations for military expenditures, from 1914 
to 1931. 4 * 
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Miiis such as ihe greater rule of Oil man women in the new Km I, ,|„ 

< -.uIkmiio,, of , parasitic social elite, welfare legislation for minors.. .. , ,| 

ngu nc regulatory laws all impressed her. Drexel eagerly ami, ipa.nl vis.ts 
...the new Reich ami on several of these working holidays the l‘ropa«an,l. 

Ministry awarded her writing assignments . 50 H 

Mack in the United States in 1937. Drexcl attempted to establish I.,, ,|| 

'] '! l | ll "|!"iV! r !"" g "" forei g" "»C following \tat she was «... 

, 1,11 hdadelphiaon the Works Progress Administration <W I* \) Write.-.' 

l roicci and, later, as an instructor of French on the WPA I ducaiion ... 

nimg this brief period, Drexel’s writing came t«. the attention of ,1, . 

‘icorge Scldes, who claimed that she had already become a Nazi propa.-amh a 
!' lK , n • iU, ‘ l,sher H. Waldo hired her in 1939 n, pen |,, 

for Ins newspaper chain. According to Seldes, "The Const... u I 

. stuff was even worse than what ap,Rated in |V\ aldoj Mc< Im. s,,,d. 
.ate s papers because one of Waldo’s secretaries insisted that as written ih. 
.tems were too raw and would get Waldo into trouble. Wald., rein red ... 

\ hss Drexel as Ins favorite contributor.” 5 ' Drexel left suddenly fo, Merlin 
i K explaining that her passage was being paid by the (Jem,an g..v n n.m ... 
let o ficial explanation for tins surprise departure was the need to car. |.„ 
l.er a.hng mother m Wiesbaden. Her broadcasts over the Rcichnm.lf.mk 
commenced in 1940. I he Propaganda Ministry introduced her as a famous 
Amencan journalist and a member of “a socially prominent and wealths 
I hiladelph.a family, wh.ch she was not. Goebbcls' new society and eulliital 

■, COm,ncn | fa ‘ or was » dl kn '*" n among Berlin’s American colony, w her. 
she was regarded as something of a pest and a crackpot. She escaped ... 
ternment with other U.S. citizens w hen w ar was declared 52 
Drexcl confined her broadcasting for the Nazis largely to social and cultural 

•xhibi.- CStnh '? f C P . lcaS ‘,' res ° f ,,fc ,n " artime Germany, the concei ts ami 
exhibitions, and the abundance of food, clothing, and entertainment. 11 ., 

apparent mtent.on-if, indeed, she had onc-was to convince her listeners 
<>1 Germany s stability under the pressures of war and to contras. 
conditions with life in the United States. 55 

It appears that w hat remained of Constance Drexcl’s cnee-promising .are,, 
disintegrated under Nazi sujRrvisibn. She aired each Sunday at 8.4s ,.. M 



<I SI ), mvrimg tin n ih i il<ml m nl lliilm Ntiu iu 411 (ommllintv md .ill 
\ nil in .il .i« iivivic in tin gt r.iii'f Krii h l'um|inus iii.inIi i- nl niiiiionv gran 
41 ill H | 111 nl I y 11 It 1 4 H llli I'll III I r. *4 Philadelphia MK'illliU' luill %N,“ I Hit Im\IMuI 
r.n shoi tIn*\ mi k kiti^l\ denounced In i i*• "-uirkhsh duntm" (just plain >tupul> 
and her work as "schrrckHcb" (terrible) * I Ins pathetic figure confided tn 
correspondent Joseph (!. I larsch in 1940 that Kunkfunk officialdom drafted 
her scripts and that she simply mouthed the words. According to I larsch, 
Drexel tailed to comprehend that she was working for a potential enemy, 5 * 

During a ministry banquet, reporter Marry W. Flannery was introduced 
to Goebbels" diminutive blueblood from Philadelphia: 

She was an ebullient character and often dressed in a bizarre fashion, On this occasion 
she wore a loose-hanging red and brown dress that looked as if it had been nude of 
burlap. I asked her about it. Site posed, with one hand adjusting her hair at the baek, 
and said it was her own creation, 1 * 

Well-known newsman and journalist William L. Shircr avoided Drexcl’s 
company in Berlin whenever possible, considering her “a sort of forlorn 
person and a rather shabby journalist.” 

Constance Drexel, an insignificant, mixed-up, and ailing woman of forty-six who 
always had a bad cold, used to tell me during the first winter of the war in Berlin 
that she needed money—and wouldn’t 1 hire her as a broadcaster? But she went over 
to the service of Dr. (Jocbbcls mainly because she had always been pro-German and 
Pan-German and since 1933 had been bitten by the Nazi bug. T he money the 
Germans paid her no doubt was welcome, but she would have taken mine (which 
had an anti-Nazi taint) had I been fool enough to hire her.' 

Historian Charles J. Rolo observed in 1942 that on occasion Drexel shed 
her mantle as Kultur critic for that of a political propagandist. When the 
German government published documents that allegedly proved that with 
promises of U.S. aid U.S. diplomats had “encouraged” London to declare 
war, Drexel assured her faithful: li l was among those who saw the documents 
and had no doubt that they were the genuine article.” In a talk on August 
25, 1940, she discussed German speculation to the effect that Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt “deliberately sent the ship American legion through the war zone [os¬ 
tensibly to repatriate stranded Americans in those areas] in the hope that it 
might create an international incident which would arouse American opinion 
to the point of entering the war.”*" 

Following V-F. Day, Drexel was arrested by American CiIs on August 16, 
1945. Reports indicated that this unlikely fugitive had approached a Stars 
and Stripes reporter, Fred Wackernagd, and naively divulged her identity 
and her pending criminal indictment in the United States. 5 *" Taken into 
custody, she spent a year in jail and internment camps l>efore her release. 
Through all of this, Drexel denied any wrongdoing: “I was only interested 
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Ona* hack in California Delaney was cast by Cecil tie Millc, Jesse Lasky 
m<\ James Vbung opposite star Blanche Sweet in The Thousand Dollar Husband. 

I lie ungrateful actor fell into an argument with lasky over wages. I le threat- 
eiKxl a walkout before the end of shooting, so the studio relented. In reprisal, 
Delaney suffered the effects of a temporary blacklisting. Without work, he 
jXKiled Ins money to bankroll a partner who toured Central and South Amer¬ 
ica showing American films with Spanish subtitles. Before the end of 1916. 
the disillusioned entrepreneur was back in the United States. 

I he following year Delaney assisted the director Charles Miller then 
mvolyed in a motion picture starring Norma Talmadge. America's entry into 
World War I found Delaney back in San Francisco preparing to embark for 
Australia again via the Orient. There he represented several Melbourne 
exporters m Southeast Asia. Delaney found these promotional jaunts too 
exhausting, so in 1920 he repaired to South Africa, where he aided a Johan- 
iu slung him mogul in the restriction of British and U.S. competition Still 
dissatisfied with his station in life, this Flying Dutchman left for Paris and 
I xindon the next year, becoming involved in several disastrous road company 
ventures. r J 


In 1921. Metro (ioldwyn-Mayer (MOM) offered the World War I epic 
, , • r “' ,h,r - • ,s ucl1 'he screen version of The Merry Widow featuring 

Mm OillH it and M.„ Murray MGM’s public relations department sent 
>. I tin v to I >.■iron. Michigan, to promote these silent films. Concomitantly, 
1,1 " Js • ,sk « l "'•"'•'ge a tour of the iwpular "Our Gang” kids. There 
billow ul VI .US Of issih iation with die corporal ion's promotion department. 
>. am \ , stalilished (Jiicago as his headquarters, and in 1926 he was made 
advertising and publicity director for Loew’s, Inc., the owner of MGM and 
a national chain of theaters. The stock market crash of 1929 crippled him 
financially. I hen, in 1930, 1-oew’s relieved him of his fxisition. Without 
IiiiiiiI\ or funds, Delaney again returned to Europe. 63 

In and out of the United States frequently during this period, Delanev, 
alw ays muni>about his personal life, was something of a mystery man even 
to Ins close friends. In 1934 this lifelong bachelor published his first book 
Hy Lady by Degrees, following it the next year w ith The Charm Girl, advertised 
as the “screamhne correspondence of a radio charmer and his girlfriend ” A 
typical sentence read, “Remember darling, you can’t alwavs judge a man by 
how he looks as by where he glances, which sometimes makes me long for the 
g,*xl old days when Fanny was a girl’s name.’’ A New York Times review 
of Delaney s early work concluded, “Readers w ith a partiality for action and 
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I'tanklin Rihim scIi s reelection to tlu- piisldencv of the 1 niletl States 
distressed Delaney and rekindled an old li.iti<,| that stemmed from I UR\ 
campaign to afford the Soviet l nion diplomatic recognition. In three years' 
tiinc, ihe expatriate would applaud from Berlin the work of Congressman 
Muiin Dies, Democrat ol lexas, who sought to cjqioso Communists inside 
Roosevelt's New Deal administration. Moreover, Chicago Tribune publisher 
UhIk i i M,.( ormick hail suffered from a White I louse campaign of disinfor¬ 
mation, fumed Delaney, and tlu- Reverend Charles F. Coughlin lost U.S. 
radio affiliates weekly due to political pressure. In retrospect, Delaney would 
•eel a certain kinship with the Catholic priest: 

\ lew radio broadcasters, including myself, who had the temerity to present their 
s iews in the news soon found that such view s did not agree with those of the station 
mi netw ork ow ners, I he popularity of the broadcaster w as assured if he reflected the 
editorial policies of the New York Times, the Washington Post, the I >cs Moines Register, 
or others ol the emerging lilicral persuasion. 

Widespread American support for the Republican cause in the Spanish Civil 
War he likewise attributed to left-wing propaganda .* 5 
Constant criticisms of the Roosevelt administration paid dividends in July 
I D > when Delaney received word that the Rcichrundfunk might have need 
of his services. Going to the broadcasting station, he met Dr. I larrv F.isen- 
hrown, an American educated at Fleidelhcrg and a former professor at Prince¬ 
ton. Fisenbrou n introduced him to Dr. Hans Schirmer, head of the Reich 
Foreign Office's Radio Department, ft seemed that Herr Schirmer had an 
opening for someone proficient in w riting and broadcasting human interest 
material. He desired "word pictures” to counter anti-German commentary 
abroad. I Iis office would permit complete editorial freedom—an inducement 
most attractive to Delaney—and no travel restrictions to locales of civilian 
or military significance. Flattered by his host’s attentions, Delaney agreed 
to ponder the offer. 

Only days after Hitler’s September I, 1939, invasion of Poland, Delaney 
traveled to England to observe conditions. I le found that most Fnglishmeii 
and women were w illing to accept an ally’s absorption in order to “get on 
with their lives." In late autumn of 1939, Delaney boarded a U.S. vessel 
Ixmnd for New York City. Several hundred miles west of Ireland, the ship 
came across a U-boat about to sink a British freighter. Perhaps Delaney 
experienced dejii vu, having been alxiard a passenger liner months earlier, 
on September 3, whose captain rescued survivors from the Athena follow ing 
a similar torpedoing. In this instance the submarine commander |K*rmitted 
the enemy crew time to man the lifeboats. Suddenly, the U-lxm came under 
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submarine captain, thereby proving thit th^L'I ,>i *^ rs . confi . scau ‘ tl *»> the 
In December i 9 ?o 1 .. ® ‘ nat ,hl 1 '*•«•« bad survived." 

a U.S. liner, the SS /fwtf/iAwr^Thc fi *" SC ' C,al N,a,i »crranean ports aboard 

"arship inrerceptcd^he^ifp^at^the StraitofGiI»raJ ra^The \ ^^'i* ' *** 
endured search parties, and its mails and * 1 \cssel s company 

later Delaney would blast this action as rank MoMhs 

hied a protest with William Chaom m U <c * ' \f ' xcal,ln,rs captain 
confided to Delaney that this protest—liL ■ S || u . >nsul I ,n (j,l,raltar Chapman 
Holed in Washington. The consul’s Irish^V * ^ wthe, ' Mou W l>c pigeon- 
learned that all detained shins at Cihrah) Ti' CX P lodcd " ben he 

Ices: That right of might which they [Great IWtainl denP ,U "^ 7 Py port 
they exercise against the United States ln ,|, h I » ■ P V" other powers 
merchantmen to Gibraltar just as less.- t', m [ aiU ordcr unarmed 
up mail years ago.*- ’ as J^c James and other U.S.A, bandits held 
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Ol action would permit him to neutralize L ,anlo,,al,l2cd th « »uch a course 
giving an objective slant to central I nr l,,ed P r opaganda back home by 
Department supervisors p ^ ^ ° ffice '<-<•» 

E. D. Ward. L ^fortunately 7 J " " CM micro Phone identity: 

immediately. Delaney informed bis ZZthat hTd", 1° ' kt ™ mte a,moS * 
l,on al socialism, and that he would ,c dlat . ,,c dld not subscrilw to na- 
deemed it best. Dr. SchLer l, 1 7'* ‘P e f*" d «"<* whenever he 

ticulars, except in matters relevant to m^’r C ^ de,I,ands in all par- 

On April 9, 1940, Berlin radio mn ) ' pa - vn,cm L'-S. dollars/’ 
copied Denmark and Norway Th t 11 P ed , tha ' (jtTman troops had oc- 
dow n in Copenhagen. Kvervw'here he disa!vead C - 0o,aney ’ S P ,anc touched 
thing possible to mollify their Danish cousins -f* Lrinao troops doing every- 
Kmg Christian had acted in the Irest inter.- . ■ n P ° I>U aCe told hlm tha t 

“> a »™ ^nmark the status of a ^ ** ^ 

Denmark for the r>I^I , ** ,taei0n r ° f Gcrnwn arn,wl forces to 

jxisscssion of vital strategic posiZs ,K t ^' ’ G <™*" forces are in 
Britaiii and Prance might want to make an eZ 


"P M M,l ‘ ..' ' . . mlhtatv ...... M...ns Ilinl ....„„ 

""V' *. ... vv, * <,, ‘ have Im-vii IiiiiusI ... I, I 

. , . .""""I"' MUVHtmmgtl,. ,le..iliol..riam Danlihsokllti, 1 ., 11..1 

" ".".“m .....rv, evpit >*xl rcgi.t, Ihii mum... 

'. 1 P" imWish. in mi,, m| siai. in, 111 ol the U .1 ..., culoiimiii 

,h " H ' w l "‘ 1,111 "" Ma,i, ‘K 'b«t .mis U iegar,l«l as etirnm Is uni.. ' 

l lw mils discordant note re|x,rted h) Delaney involtnl the hurl ,s ol 

t Stunif Monitor corrcspontleni Joseph (. Ilarseh. So.,., ,i„, ,| l( 

«p|K iraiKe ol I |). Ward, the \merican journalist arrived in tlu-.iiv with 
b'rsl .leinow, director of (iocbbcls' shortwave station, in tow S, vei.,1 ,lus 
i“ ' 11 •"sc 1 1 s copy ap|Kar«l in the Monitor iAkcys ing that lie, .1 U S ,„ 

lKr1 ' l,,r 1 Ccd 10 ranain in Copenhagen for three slays. Mthough l„ di,i 
not say that the occupation army had detained him there. Defines ,lenoim,, ,| 
Ins countryman s dclilicrate attempt to convey ., false impression. (),, 

1 1 ; " ;,rd answered I larsch’s innuendo on the air. lor one entire das, 

I ud weather had grounded the newsman's plane Imm \orwav to( o,m„|,,. 

10 Berlin, explained Delaney. Conditions persisted the second day i l„ 

larseli party left on the third day, minus several mcmliers of 1 I 1 . . . .., 

" 10 " crc kt ‘Pt l>chind for dubious reasons. Delaney ...minded that th. . 
men were held because they desired to leave the Reich (formcrls 1 >,I., 
Inr England, a belligerent. " 

In his 1941 Ixx.k, Pattern of Conquest , Ilarseh remen, Iki .,1 a .. 

cittzenrv, in (fo^nhagen, and that Delaney’s behavior added ., hit ol l.sits 
lo at> Otherwise gloomy environment. While on assignment then-, 11 ,.,... I, 
stated, he met this mysterious American who identifictl himscll as a I,, 
imer It was not until his return to the United States that Ilarseh Icartud 
ol Delaney s true function and status when a friend sent him a puhlua.ton 
bom •he^crman Iabrary of Information in New York (.itv. In this p.„ticul.,, 
issue, Mr. Ward devoted two pages to a refutation of what Ilarseh had 
written alxnit Denmark’s national demise, “l ie ... ignored in his attempted 
rebuttal every single fact and every single general statement I made/ mm., d 
arsdi, limiting himself to drawing a false implication from my concluding 
sentenee and then attacking his own implication.” Furthermore, lie contin 

The last sentence of my story alxH,. the occupation of Gapcnhagcn had stated that 
was held up three days m getting away." Mr. Ward purport«l to see in dm an 

auemp. to make it appear that the (Jcrmans had deliberately held me •mom.. 

cado or that length of time. Actually I was trying unsuccessfully ,0 let ms .. 

know (hat for .hose three days I had sat at the Copenhagen airport, watching t v «1 % 
kind „t airplane the Germans could lay their hands on head for Xorw.n 11 „ „ 
invasion lud run into difficulties. Their transports were being sunk. For din, , 
da>s not a single plane of any kind went south to Germany from Coin n I, 
d>, Lnglish had only known how desperate the plight of the German im ading I. 



:zr:rr:r izz*': rv ..... 

.. 


().. May io, iv,o, the U'elirniaclit u | k .|„ jum aiu| 

!.randcd .heir old comrades as cowards. GdiSj^KT D.' wiXe^’r^d 
I hat same month, Delaney was hailed before U S consul \ n> hi 

IP^ssssiig 

7hc(,er.nan army entered Parisonjunc 14 , 1940 . Kivcdavs later Del, 

America s enirs into the Iasi war was a horrible mistake Had the l S min 1 l * 
own business over a million Rriri<h a ,vi i v u i . u UK m| nded its 

3=wsSSSaS5 

ArmWre '' «*> <** » w 


,,,'." ...I, miry ..hot .. M, 

' '. ,h ; ... •*, ... <ii..i ... ii,ii 

; , wh ;; ^ .. . .. —it... 

1,1. rirVIn "'I'nl*' . 7 h “ I " '' the l<c,ml,l„ an . „m. 

. .. u'll I.h I. ..V‘",i,d With l.,m,*\ ,1 mm .. 

: "" " " 1 .1" provides Idmir«l.lcdi,tractkw from donwo,. ,,,.i,Im„ 

Jzszz-isz!- ........ 


IN.U*«y.mMicI IM.iruv.am(„r.»«hh.gI.,.,l,,„... 

North Amcnc:l - h'« "scoop" of the war, he confided: 


' vas ,"' e . l)uk f ,) ,' 1 U ' indsor scnt ro «»H- Bahamas? The link, . . ,|„ I „ , 

.. . ro> <;f Hi .tan. U ashmgton when the two nations are mel.nl in.. I, . 

’ uijsiit -is it sounds. Having an American Ixtrn wife lie would U well i.......I 

into tl,c |«.st ,,i Governor (General- sort of assistant lo the It, . >, x,..„|,| ,i„ 

I resident In.' subord.na.ed to him? Who knows? No. I. has. ... all .1,, ,„., ( ,|. .., 

Amcnea. I hey IHbe .okl alx.ut it when the details are all workedoui. .,!„h . 

ins. now you re bemg informed in advance by !• I). Ward in It . .. . . 


)n July 3, a fortnight after the signing of the ar.nis.in h, ivu , n .. 

' Hv>U f] l,m cornered a number of I nnch ea,u...l .hms m 
.he harbor of Oran Algeria, and, railed Delaney, massacred I 

seamen. Four days later he and four other Berlin radio eommerna.o.s .,.. 

he scene. I lorst Clemow, director of the shortwave station, orehesiuicd ,l„ 
tom . Instructions were issued to Delaney to interview the s.irvivin,. nl.u 
Wcordmg to *hcir testimony, the cruisers Dunkirk, hr ,, „ ,| 
Snassburg^xhc aircraft carrier Tate, and the destroyers Magador, vJi„, I v „, 
unblehger, and Kcrsmut were anchored in Oran’s harbor when they un, 

TmH r 7- 3 k S ,JHrish flCCk Admiral Sir J:"»« Sommer field ,l„n 
ssuui lus french counterpart (Jousel) an ultimatum to U- comosed ... , 

British port or be destroyed. The \’ich> Heel had orders to .. 

Am,Tstice at,0n °‘' C ° ^ in c<,m P liance "ith the Franc < „ 

Delaney understixHl that Admiral Sonuncrfield opened fire kforc H„ 

hX diT. Tr ' Ct, ° n ? piatl Thc subst ‘l" c » l Itonibardmcni imm, 
atd> disabled the carrier; heavy damage was inflicted upon the embus 

with one completely sunk and only the Strassburg remaining unseat!,, ,1 11 „ 

! rftiT r °" C fai ' ed t0 **1* u ' the Comp.... 

British naval officers to "assassins” and their handiwork to Japan s subs, L 

sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. Delaney concluded in a later au.obiogr' pl! 

hat the Nazis , never meant to redeploy thc interned French men-of u .„ 11 , 

likened John Bull s actions to those of King Herod who, “in his mad tag, .„ 




. . m IMII, I Mil || M ( | |nM , , 

miimn i f i r n • *1“ laying m| tin 


'••MHigl.m.Mh'n!, '„II| h 1 ,'.' l" " K (.. ‘ ,l ' , ''" ,/cr * ,,v '.**'-«nring 

!>*• . . . .*.«*•««.. 


< iirnun Red Cross. <)„ rec.igniLg the (hi ( f C ( ", ‘ m,,,oUtwi 

"hiiuI, expressing intense gratitude ir »h , ' <l ' "' s 1 l: " %«*crowded 

‘»H> had expected the (S,S£ TTl" "*> ' nX '""' "*' 
iIkii- former ally, who had deserted them and left t’h " fatt,hur " u " fiends. 
"Id woman in a w heeled chair, apparently unable tT lM thc, f h "l*te** l% ht - One 
to l>c left behind as the cars moved off ’ Ug " S,K ' " as 8 oin S 

where she wanted to get to She tried <>„, 1 ' s, ’ mc ""understanding ala,,,. 

™° I* hand, of her ■» fall .gain 

today—the enemies of yesterday had befrirn I *n ^ * V ,,ld ,Krcomc l,lc enemies of 

n* ■" -Ik „™, Z iZZTiZi: ‘r^r* 11 «-*»•«« 

refugees at their homes. In many places rhe iw i ^ f*™ W dro PP ed g ro «ps <>f 
cars arrive anti greeted us with the raised ariisaluu'"^ " P *° W ** 1 * tlH ' an,,,ulawc 


r his time Hodgson demanded his travd pa ** L S consu,are - 

ington. Anticipating this cventualitv iho^" °° ,nstruction * fr <”” Wash- 

for this “request” |i Dllf “• '.;? CCXfMlnalc S W««I ‘hat the reasons 
his passporIT ' " ™”*' 1 hc bal ^. and IJebney retained 

con "" cm “' r print " n "» <■*»*» 

spirt, tmtaJTZZgtZ* r 10 : lisc » vir a* to ,4 

as would rival Jim Farley’s late ..nth !* found . amon ? Berliners “smiles 
Seven months later, on September 2 ( Vm.iT " * nat1onal convention." 

^ sss: v ;,:r Iui ° vcr "r air - •* 

attributed his recent ease of nerves to nightly ,' ' |,ns,n p tandor > Delaney 
autumn of 1941, a L S A g bombing raids. In the 

friend had k, n V .dnWttcd ro , n caZTT 1 °^ ^ his A«~rfc» 
Delanev put ,he nml ' as a Vart »»c casualty.’’ 

castigatet.; an American '*• 

i.* Sksc 

ilKTc v.crt' few Be*, l)ru« 1 X |H»^l"' n,ta,OT ^“ l "* il ' 
I|ii.te- "N'alurally ihinTaTm* " *“*••« h TO ade- 

Ward indii^nanrlv U bur rh - • san ! c ,ls ,n lime/ 1 added E. I) 

•Tha, ,hc/rs iS dit,rz," e "** “ "!*'«-<» 

he concluded. Manattinc to imrod 1 in S ()r g j n , zarion of economic genius,” 
Delaney confided that as a non-smoker he'had'mu h' ' nt0 SCri ^' 

t0 good usc “nrong a circle of addicted frtukiE!” ^ 


u,T,..... as tin . . 

' ... II. ... tin New \orlt/Wy lb,„, 

rr:: ’s'T .. , ,m ;" M : ghN ...... 

I r ' "" l " •'^ !,, vs v ' 1 ho.u ‘ ipiain fell into Unosevcll's U rn ..ml • mk 
' S Slop liiriim.inlv, however, dure wen supjx.riri-. ,,| t|„. Vmini ( 

Au lie thi i"' I V| vv *° '‘j'J cnipluisiml the jKTils Delaney .epe.ndly .n, ..I 
tinitol liit Republican (.(.mention in June 1940, ev IVesnlt m 11 , , 1 -,. 

nentnl '\lhrTl"' 1 "" • "T ""' ,ha ' ,l,c Uniud ' 'I.... 

m... al Aitu | lenry l ord rcfusetl to .nam.lae.ure airplane engmts Mm 

. l, L I). Ward exclaimed, Would that there were more l ords ... \nn . 

Delaney liked m discuss war hysteria ami its sinister iml,|„. 
countrymen, and he especially enjoyed ridiculing rumors ..( , , ,| 

Axis invasion of North America: 1 

I |»ivs.',w my new ly ,li«„vcral pl„, fo, ,|, c invasi,.,, „r . 

l Lr , ''"“ ny : vi 1 u " tm "* ... ■-....:.; 

l -U)jts have quarter-<leck.s, after-decks, shclter-devks* ill fill< t | uni. i 

'r lat n^, rh T ,i, .. 

mune i„ i ;.nT ^ «ir,da,H- e.u . . 

r ’ “I 1 ,Khcr nvcrs 35 »ar as Minnesota All ate , 1 , „ •, ,| , 

sTf.hT, a t /,X''of bcmadefrom ! hc l ?- pn,dmsc " r " ‘. . .h..up. !.,ii 

P'-ncs. Other airplane 'eTJZ ml 'i ., 

navigate .he Niagara Kails, so „,a, Ly STnS. £££ iS. riX uH 7 

ZZrr S T tlV knOWn ,S the Sixth Co,u,nn 1 n'Htld tell you 
stupendous scheme but it might be censored. 

Stage.I interviews, with Kuropeans recently back from the I'nitcd Si u, 

potted. Change the names, the dates, the serial numbers and vou I, J ,!„■ 

,? U, ‘ kl 6 ’ (,en,,an ncws broadcasts explained that the election u 

Wa wr,.,„ ,V , s “ ch ,P'- l »i«l changes a, ,he rc„,aki„„ ,l„ 

Supreme (-ourt I () I )elaney, the election was “no surprise ” and . |„.., , 
was simple: Roosevelt had !>ccn reelected through the efforts of the - \ t | mi ’’ 
«, nm-liine and ,he pm«,.hungry mudL maters' 1 ' . 

V “ >h‘' ratherlaml, .. 

ousatuls of National Socialists, once they escaped from Germany with 
all ns restrictions and regulations-ncver looked back. Small wonder tin. 








I >• I in* \ hIHimI liii Kill in t irmin ill , Mum \uir i miiiiimnIiiii Im Ik 
[MlMhr.nl food hi rihtmd.uiM 11 mI plc*ni\ i»l tobacco without IhmIici nl 
coupons or ration tickitsoi Ml .m k moiktt nwitullns Smi,il \m*U prior to 
(Ik* invasion ol the Soviet Union, I I) YVaril paused in Bucharest on Ins 
way to Athens to cover the Wehrnucht’s subjugation of that country, lie 
subsequently observed in one of his three autobiographies (/Vtr Decodes before 
Dawn, 1969) that Rumanian streets were alive with rumors of the impending 
Operation Barbarossa. 

Delaney’s itinerary next took him to Bulgaria, where he obtained audiences 
with many state officials through the efforts of Luben Zoncw, director of 
commerce. In both countries IXIancv regaled his hosts on the evils of the 
Roosevelt administration, l ; l)R had beguiled the Yugoslavian government 
into defying Berlin’s overtures of limited economic and political control. Hie 
United States, of course, never meant to assist Yugoslavia in keeping its 
freedom, and promises of U.S. support evaporated on April I8 t 1941, when 
Germany, Bulgaria, and Hungary crossed Y ugoslavia’s l>ordcrs and drove 
King Peter from the throne. 

Yugoslavia's absorption into the Reich prompted an official visit by IX- 
lanev. The Reich Foreign Office’s roving correspondent discovered many 
sections of Belgrade in ruins. I Ie attributed this widespread damage to the 
Bolshevik cadres that used the city as a bastion, thereby inviting useless Axis 
lx>mbardment. These nefarious elements comprised only 10 percent of the 
country's population, announced E. D. Ward, while the vast majority of 
Yugoslavians eventually saw the wisdom of supporting the pro-German gov¬ 
ernment of Prince Paul and Premier Swetkovitch. Perhaps, he mused, Yu¬ 
goslavia's ordeal would signal a message to others w ho conspired to oppose 
F.uropc’s New Order. 


The |Belgrade! agitation followed the visit of Col William Donovan, Roosevelt's 
representative, and was whipped up by a coterie of financial buccaneers and American 
meddlers. Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles had been in Belgrade a short while 
before. The Washington message he gave the people was—“defy Hitler and wc’rc 
behind you."Just how far behind—he failed to state.... From a disillusioned Belgrade 
resident I learned of the show that was staged in the city on the day of the coup 
d'etat. Monitored by agitators, the people crowded around the American Legation, 
that being the symbol of the might in which they had put their trust. Arthur Bliss 
Lane [U.S. minister] appeared with the Stars and Stripes. There were cheers— 
hu/zahs and demonstrations of enthusiasm. That American flag was their guarantee 
against the hordes of the Swastika.. .. Lane knew that his sti|>erk>rs in Washington 
were playing power politics and playing to lose. They had virtually signed the death 
warrant for thousands of Serbians/’ 


American correspondent I larry W. Flannery had the unenviable task of 
accompanying Delaney part way on this particular Balkan jaunt. 


\N i pu L tl up I )< I nn \ (lit fount i Nun i it m. mi *»o|m I t <hii lltt lhoim Mt Wt • I 
<••11. tin old mm id • i mipIfliiK d lino Mingb .iImhii the wind v It* tun, i lit neeaHional 
i im tlir f * m n I uid I lu i i m»Is lot m\ rdifti a lion. h» romp mil every thing do turn ahh 
in tin I (.ilk im*. w ith vs Im lu i oiiMtli ini ’‘the heave n” of (•< miuiiw I Its Nazi sojourn, 

||M\\ I \ || , lllll ||<»( llllpIMV I 1 1 Ills <||S|M >Mt loll, 

\t dinnei |in Belgrade) Delaney handed i script to |l rieh| Ktinsti |a Kundfunk 
-•in, uf| I I.im you made \ottr broadcast?" Kutwi asked. A cs, just finished," he 
<mI I hat \ the cops 

I Iten he turned to me. 

You saw what happened," he said. “Well, you fellows arc always saying 1 have 
i• * submit tm scripts to Na/i censorship. Now you see for yourself that I've already 
made the talk lieforc the censors have even seen it." 

I Haney's logic was becoming Nazificd. It was obvious that the Nazis did not even 
Ins < to censor his scripts; they knew they could trust hint as one of themselves. And, 
what was more, he did not make a direct broadcast, but a recording that would not 
go on the air if it was not just w hat the Nazis ordered. 

We were in Vienna only overnight. As we prepared to leave the hotel, the clerk 
n turned our passports. Delaney and I were at the desk at the time. I took mine and 
noticed that Delaney grabbed furtively for his, but not fast enough to prevent my 
• i mg he no longer had a United States passport. Appropriately, he had a German 
/ nw<fa§pass-r—th*t given to the friends of the Nazis. 44 

I litler’s invasion of the Soviet Union thrilled Dclancv as the opening 
barrage in a global assault on Iwdshcvism; the Fuhrer's subsequent persecution 
i»l Soviet minorities soured his enthusiasm for na/.ism considerably. 

I lie Russian people and even more so the Ukrainians welcomed the invaders as their 
in iors. Hat! the masterminds of the Nazi cubists not been so warped w ith their 
hcrrcnvolk” ideas, considering themselves masters of western Europe as well as 
i istern Asia, they could in all probability have changed the course of history.... 

I Ik millions who would have united with the Germans to throw oft* the Communist 
yoke of Moscow, turned into an underground force and began waging guerrilla warfare 
against both the Soviets and the Germans/* 

In late July of 1941 Delaney paid Copenhagen a second call. Fifteen months 
of occupation had agreed with the city, announced E. D. Ward, who pro¬ 
claimed that its economy was superior to any other metropolis in Europe. 
This excess wealth had stimulated the growth of amusement centers while 
retarding political censorship. Belgium, ux>, was well on the road to recovery. 
In Brussels, Delaney lunched with the former world’s heavyweight boxing 
champion Max Schmeling and Admiral Felix von Luckncr, who had com¬ 
manded a World War I surface raider that sank over 300,000 tons of Allied 
shipping without the loss of a single life. After the meal a stocky tour guide 
approached their table. This man had been the heavyweight boxing champion 
of Belgium. Seizing the moment, Delaney pirated the substance of their 
conversation for his propaganda mill that evening. 


; ,,M su ' ... »-•»......l,; 
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Thc l ; d f ian l n, « i, 1 ist ' ciwiil, concluded l> v asking “Why can’t ,h, 

«cm Of thc world I* like we fellows of the ring’"** g ’ ' '' 

At this juncture the celebrated English humorist P. Ci. Wodchousc wis 
causing British and I S. publishers some embarrassment while providing 
h. D. VV ard w, h good copy. IVodehouse had been an internee of,hi (iennan 
government. Mis capture ,n France on May 22. 1940. as YVodehouse later 

ScThe'seT f’ " as , ^ uc entirely to the misinformation released by 
BB( - ' hcs€ (,ull « lns atred by the BBC stated that the Germans were 

"""esadt he°w rl'^' *° Wodehousc rt '»‘ ained « his chateau. 

A a result, he was taken pnsoner. The author s,Knt a year passing through 

internment camps in France, Belgium, and Germany. On h s sixtieth birth 

c ay he was released. While incarcerated, the writer completed !,ovel “h 

followTa a n S ar T C !° ’* “I’ 1 f ° H^hers in the United States. There 
followed an article submitted to the Saturday Evening Post in which YVode 

louse good-naturedly |*,kcd fun at his German hosts. The Allies took his 
writings as pro-Nazi propaganda. 

.ad°?V " grCCl1 "• n " ke r,VC b "” d “ MS l*~<*» June 2# 
r ^ 41.1 his action w as in response to a flood of supportive 

mail from Ins fans in the United States. These chats dealt with his Lrest ,t 

•tdcl atHuv Tn \T ,m r S “' m,C : n T 1m,s Prison - 1 %c Barracks, the Cit- 
ddtl at I luy, and lost I.unatic Asylum. Mis actions created a firestorm of 

piotcst in England and the United States. It was ironic that Delaney attrib 

uted VV odehousc s had press in the West to the work of paid Brilisfi age^t 

I hat sort of thing shouldn’t Ik- tolerated; it wasn’t cricket vou k„nu 

"p I"' “™* "« I* “X’Z 

.^ «** ■*» -• 


IW,„c.V« broadcast, lambasted K«»evdfs policies of armed neurralitv 

m, 1 tz a r mr *• s P™s »-«t of 

H, es^7ohe"wi'a„ Z&T** “ "* ** »'• *» - 


KI 


f' H ."'I.. ... s am) .ImiMiu d. V m alMIt ■ ,U . 

7 <■.” ,,m ....... i.„, 

::!Xz .*■-.... 'Xz 

I «""v ciglu veils I.Hu Dclancv would remiml his counti vnitn dial I |)|( 
had "iviii d ihe j.ipum-s. adaek on Pearl Harbor in hope* ol , |, 

' ( jj '° r U n .‘ l VVar 11 1 nw ' ,,iM » "* 'he eons,.|ucn»i s ..I l„ 

m. (i s( i, im , < .UKv dicn staled. Roosevelt 'Icnietlcoinmaiuliiig ollu 11 
Ydiniial I lushaiul I .. Kunmel and General Waller Short all aw mics loi . Ii 
vindication hi connection with this military delude. 

(In the day of America’s entry into the war. Schir.mr informed I »■ lams 
' , W °" ld Ir ‘ arra, 1 f>cments made for his internment in Bad \,„ih. .m 

pi tor to his repatriation. He could either proceed to the detention u no , 
Kmam m urojve for the war’s duration. Thc Foreign Ol lie, dangled b. I,a, 

I Ma.uy thc extra inducement of free movement inside ih, |{. „ |, | hl 

siination was rather unusual,” pondered Dclancv. ‘Millions ..I . ... 

would be fighting to get to Berlin. I am there Moreover, I .. , Mm 

remain there, or elsewhere in the Axis area, if I dioo.se to do so I .. 

• ecor, and experience much there liehind the front. I ..do,.. .. 

K | p rdm ;' mucl ' hcf, °" whic h other writers wo... ,| m ,„| 

.uuial Europe from their vantage points—at great distam. . I du.d.d ... 

, u ’' e U3S ® financial c °nsideration involved in I)dane\ . I.. 

'<• remain in la, rope, as well: «l had sufficient funds in (ie,.. ... 

rove, my expenses for two or three years, if necessary. That n.m.i, v could 
' k exc h‘inged for com of other countries except a. ., ruinous do.,....ni 
Unexpected editorial criticism from thc United States took Dolan, v In 

,8 ’ 194,5 HiS lCmpe, ‘ flaml hd,> ' C 8 . . 

Some people hokl that k licvers in Democracy cannot live-among a people vv h.. U Ik v , 

" — «*a nuLZLu Z . a 

,KK t4 . ,od “l x,n t M * c » ,vc *«v«» '<■ decide what course to take. If tl.crxf.Mv „ „ 

according to ones lights, and if .hat act is regarded hv certain ,H-oplc ... 

then, in the words of I atrick Henry, “Ix-t them make the most of It."- 

Delaney persuaded himself to Ivecome a transnational .. 

assignment in the Balkans. Mis affiliation with the Foreign Office seemed i., 
urn a minor technicality. From a personal perspective, Slovakia repn scnietl 
. I den in comparison vvnh Germany; its new moderate preside.., |„« , 
hso, and its enviable standard of living beckoned to Delaney. I nn |„ 
earned that many Czechs were deposed from government, but they «,„■ 

not deported or otherw ise persecuted. President Tiso had expressed .. 

m his limited autonomy, which permitted him to curl) thc pogroms ..g.,j„s, 
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I m.l'i.n Hue I.I I >< hiu , oil in | M , -null H.,v,„un tm,,, 

. . .. ' SI,,, ,h „p„, . . 

I Krluncv ciiniplamoiliittcrFv alx.ut Im hvmg conditions t he l ,died States 
Army < ".inter Intelligence ( irrp* « l< » the detention centers, outfit 
he Irrandtxl as the Wrtcttn <,estapo His jailers. ttecoMing to Delaney 
jMckcted $S00 of his money. Thrcatsof a congressional investigation restore, I 
ht^s cash, he subsequently recalled his auiotri^raphv. The former president 
or Slovakia, Josef I .so, and his cabinet shared their American friend’s lodtr- 
mgs a.nl his spartan treatment. Delaney reported that these men were se¬ 
verely beaten by the CIC guards before being turned over to Moscow for 
— 1 h,s act I*"*™* 1 treachery he traced to the l .S. Department 

Soon thereafter Delaney was released from confinement and allowed to 
hvc m a small hotel. Still smarting from his treatment from the occupation 
OKC.S he claimed to have nearly starved in the winter of 1945 -16. In mid- 
March o! 1946 Delaney was again taken into custody and transported to 
Oberuscl, near Frankfurt am Main. There he was locked away a second time 
During this period rhe prisoner somehow obtained a letter from FBI Director 
J. Fdgar Hoover to Frederich Ayer, Jr„ U.S. Department of justice rep- 
rcsentativc in Germany. stating that there was no legal basis for holding him 
Over the ensuing several months Delaney proudly displayed this document 
to every guard in the detention center.""' 

On August 6 , 1946. the CIC released Delaney from custody. This time 
he immediately applied for a new passport. Delay followed delay. Finally 
lie complained to Carmel Offie, aide to Ambassador Robert Murphy, that 
the White House and State Department were denying him the right of 
clearing Ins name before the American people. Offie sent Delaney home on 
his own authority, 

I raveling alward the United States Army transport George VV. G octbals, 
elanev w as taken into custody by FBI agents just outside New York harbor 
Assistants to the U.S. attorney general Raymond W hearty and Victor C 
U ocrhe.de arraigned their prisoner before U.S. commissioner Garrett VV.’ 
Cotter. From federal detention headquarters Delaney insisted to the press 
that he was being persecuted for w riting anti-Soviet literature. The grand 

l" r} JJJ, sr \ avc l iart , Iall >' a ? rcctl > r ° r jt dismissed the indictment on August 
1/47, Delaney later contended that Commissioner Cotter told him in 
private: I would like you to know that when you were brought in here the 
day of your return to New York, I believed your story and not that of the 
Attorney General s assistants. I thought perhaps you’d like to know ir.’"°- 
Followmg his release Delaney appeared on the lecture circuit as an ardent 
anti, mmunist s P° kesman - His P° ster captions read "Delaney Was Behind 

the Iron Curtain When Ir Fell: He'I clls All!!” Modestly billed as an inter¬ 
nationally known novelist, speaker, publicist, foreign eor.es,modem, news 


comm, ittator, an,I ,vi of,! t..o clct, lit j, know lf,tg,*d bis ,lc, islon to i, mam 
m N.i/i dnnnn.iicd I mop, is one based on intcllo liul < illinstlv R.,pi .hi 
dicnccs listen,',I as In , 1 , *.< i iIk,I the Soviet o,, tipation o| Blague with ill it 
sol did as,H, tv 1 

On Vugnst 15, 1949, Congressman |olm Phillips ol the !.M ( il,|. ...... 

Disttiet contacted the FBI ulxuii Dtlauev It seemed that • "hot aigimi<iii 
raged in his bailiw ick over whether or not Riverside Gnnntv sltoiiltl (xiimi 
the construction of a cement plant near Palm Springs. During iln light, 
which ultimately went to a countywide vote, the radio station in Rivu nl, 
(KPRO) employed IX-laney. Representative Phillips recounted bow bie.i 
nesspeopleof Palm Springs and the Coachella \ alley area opjx.sed the plant 
I heir pressure ultimately forced the County Board of Supmisois to d«n\ 
a construction permit . 104 

On January I, 1949, however, two new members of the lx»ar,l "H.k then 
scats and, along with a third plant supervisor, decided to lilt ih, building 
restriction. As a result, the Desert Associates retaliated w ith u n leu udiun 

I he election, set for July 26, only divided the electorate even ... I .. 

bis KPRO broadcasting studio. Delaney blasted both the Dcsni \v.,n ,.,i, 

and the Truman administration, despite the fact that his lx.ss was.. il„ 

most powerful Democrats in southern California. 

On the night of July 2 1 , a debate was held between the 1 >, w it V ... M i, 
and the County Board of Supervisors of Riverside, During tin. .mu. a 
attorneys for the Desert Associates asked Delaney if lie had in lad wml,..l 

lor the Nazis and had tieen indicted by the Justice Department. ( liagr.I 

bv this unexpected turn of events, the accused took the podium in In. own 
defense. 

I have Ix-cn trying since 1942 for this opportunity to refute lies, tyranny, uiul 4 Ini i« 1 . 1 
assassinations, put out by some people— I’m sure Mr. I larpcr (district attoruev I Inti 
no difficulty in finding those bixjks in the libraries of some people in Malm Spnnp 

books that are filled with libelous statements_I appreciate the fact that Mr 11 ,opt 

is saying that I have been heard throughout the whole country. That I haw (ha n 
effectively heard is quite an honor, in a sense, isn't it. 

Delaney rambled on at the meeting alx>ut his treatment in F.urope aim tin 
war at the hands of “those ’ in the State Department who groveled bchm 
the Soviets, ,w 

1 he outcome of this local dispute is not relevant to Delaney’s story \p 
patently, this surprise disclosure soured his relationship with KPRO nun 
agement. What is germane to this chronicle is that he resurfaced in Arizona 
in the summer of 1951 in an even more controversial setting. Tucson’s (hmhI 
Government Ltd. constituted a Republican action group with Detains \ 
KCNA talk show “Speak Your Piece” as its mouthpiece. It appeared that 
station manager Wayne Sanders knew of his 66 -year-old employee’s fornu 1 



• IN I "III" W nil ill. If. I. IllUlldflMlk lull Li |.| lum III) th. |Ml roll Ih . Mis, ,,l 

lu-i i nm Mining inti ... rlunun I nfnuuiiaulv, ih. iiin, nl < ,< jp 

Ii.u kc i «.l tins group Ii hI ..ikllng <ii ill. ii |, i,|, r's p.M \\ | un tnon 

\ in. ii is sour. .■ I'kpmi >1 his S.i/i (imiin lion, I). lancv 's sunshinr patriots | M ,u 
.1 busty ifin.il \n oiii r.ij'nl riMM ( omits Republican Women’s ( lull was 
loud io withhoM i thousand copies o| Ins booklet America tit the (,'rwmxitis. 
He informed an impertinent pass corps that his Iasi Berlin broadcast had 
her n on the evening of the Pearl llarlmr attack. No, President I iso of 
Slovakia had not been a Nazi puppet, argucrl Delaney, but rather Ins pupil 
with regard to U.S. geopolitical and cultural considerations. Yes, his delayed 
return to the United States he attributed to conspirators hack home w ho hail 
tried to keep him in perpetual exile. ,0 * 

I he Arizona Daily Star countered Delaney’s entreaties with a pointed 
rebuke by its editor, William R. Matthews: 

U Mr. Delaney was considered an able exponent of such matters [state of U.S. 
government and society], and if Mr. Delaney considered that nearly all American 
writers “slanted their stories on Nazi Germany, how can he expect to l>c accepted 
today as an authority on “good government" or the proper wav for a democracy to 
function?... It is high time that the public begins to ask a single question regarding 
the individual who takes it upon himself to speak or write on public affairs as an 
interpreter or adviser, the question should be, who's talking? 

Oil July 20 , 1954, FBI headquarters learned that station KCNA had removed 
Delaney's program from the air. By that time its former host had already 
switched to publishing The Guardian, a right-wing tabloid in Tucson . 107 " 
Delaney believed that the State Department and the Justice Department 
had been responsible for all the damaging public disclosures concerning his 
1945 indictment for treason. On August 24, he threatened to sue the latter 
agency. Simultaneously, a letter of denial to FBI “smears” was sent by 
Delaney to all newspapers in the area. The Arizona Daily Star ran an un¬ 
flattering background study and interview of Delaney, lis rival, the Daily 
Rvgista , accused Daily Star reporter Roger O'Mara of character assassination. 
An appeal by the aggrieved to the White I louse for presidential exoneration 
went unanswered. 10 * Fmbattled and alone, Delaney moved to Glendale, 
California, in 1952. There he lived modestly in a tiny apartment, drove a 
decrepit automobile, and gave the appearance of a slightly seedy grandfather 
A devout Roman Catholic, Delaney lived a half block'from his parish. At 
. 6 he won a minor position as political columnist for the Santa Ana (Cali- 
fornia) Register. 109 

At home arul abroad, Delaney conducted a vigorous anti-Bolshevik cam* 
paign. I Ic cultivated close ties with the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, 
usually called the ABN. Headquartered in Munich, Germany, the ABN 
was composed of anti-Bolshevik Ukrainians, Slovaks, Hungarians, Croats, 


mil .miii It. ti. . t /.,li I In I.im pmi ii miniM. i ol a I'm I Li.iinc, Jarmluw 
Stct/ko, mi veil .is Ms president I loin (.Iciidalc, I >■ l.m. s maiiiUincil a mn 
Mam min | Kindi n.< mill tiler. (Kuple and vUiud th. u hom. nil... mii 

M 11'| ll <K'l .ISHills ' 

lmern.ition.il. uminunism strut k I Man. v us.i deadly miiiugiou tli.it mnu.l 
relentlessly forward on .1 global front. Ibis aged Red baiter visited West 
Germany just before ih. erection of the Berlin Wall on Yugtist 11, |9z,| 

I Ic wrote home that io the days prior to the erection of the Wall, . m .i,m , 
numbered 3,000 every 24 hours. Returning there tlie next year. In m ittit" ..I 
• he shooting of several Fast Berlin citizens trying to cross tin lethal zone 
In one incident, Delaney saw West Berlin guards kill a Vnpo miiiis m ho 
hail in turn shot an escapee. It was Delaney’s contention that a pm Sou. t 

coterie in Washington tailored to push the German Federal Repul ill. . 

the Soviet orbit. I hese were the leftist politicos and liun ailiiats who, at 
cording to Delaney, spread the “Gcrmanophohie m\ th” among the gnlhl.l. 

I hey like to conjure an image of goose-stepping legions, responding to tin i. n • 

commands of an Ixich von Stroheim sort ofl’russian oflicu l Uiats sinlong pi . 

vessels without warning and dive bombers strafing civilians I In mmim.. 1 1.m. u* m 

the United States, so zealously seeking to undermine confident , in the .. i 

man Federal Republic, is using all manner of propaganda to fiirtlu i tin .. th, 

Soviet Union. 


Delaney had branded the Morgan than Plan, devised by Set i. tat \ ot tin 
Treasury I lenry Morganthau and his assistant, “the (airnniuitist Man y I). •, 
ter White,” as a plan of genocide. This scheme, initiated by I I >R and < him It 
ill on Octoltcr 15, 1944, in Quebec, was designed to close down the iniliisin. 
of the Saar and Ruhr and to convert Germany into basicallv an agricultural 
nation. Had it succeeded, pontificated Delaney, this Red stratagem would 
have eliminated JO million Germans through starvation and brought th. 
survivors to bolshevism. To further Morganthau’s scheme. Secretary of Stall 
Dean Acheson had established a Department of Public Affairs in YV'cst < b i 
many to infect Germans w ith pro-Coinmunist ideology. Its literature assaili .1 
"McCarthyism” and "all those people who I relieved that the I louse Uu 
American Activities Committee is rendering a service to pur country.'' I )< 
laney praised the W isconsin senator and publicly criticized the de-Nazifi 
cation “kangaroo courts” in Europe, egged on by “vindicative minorities" in 
the United States . 11 ? 

Radio Free Europe, wrote Delaney, continually spread Communist id. 
Oiogv drafted by State Department operatives and subsidized by U.S. tas 
payers. It was Delaney’s contention that the Korean War had not been 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief and the Pentagon, but rather a Kremlin 
controlled United Nations. Because General Douglas MacArthur stubbornly 
refused to be deceived by the Acheson-Marshall-Truman faction then seeking 


hi ih ( omnium .i ( lilin Ik Ii kI Inm cIimiiinhi tl from 1 11 *« i omm nitl 
SiM MVlIy had I )wigllt I i i ill low i i 11 1 1 | it *1 In l o|||| H 11 w till (host ill .[killed 
by lloUhl \ ik ImiuIh in I mo|u , |, m ih, |Mt hiJi in IiIik kul cvny ( lh.it In 
\\i( .11 ihs in inv4*\ilg4h Si ivm i Inducin' in tin Washington bureaucracy 1,1 
I In rmnring themes ol ap|x .i n nn nt ami Unayal of national interests 
» niiimnnl m I)rl«ntcy\ writings when applied to the administrations ol John 
I Kennedy anil Lyndon Johnson. Sosici apologists Secretary of State Dean 
Un ,k ami Walt Rostow, chairman of the State Department Policy Planning 
I to nd) had undermined the resolve of Kennedy and Johnson to face the 
mi nis lohlison's refusal to blockade or mine Haiphong I larlxir in North 
\ ictnam infuriateil Delaney, 114 

()n the evening of July 1, 1972, this 86-year-old gadfly was fatally struck 
bs an automobile in downtown Glendale, California, liven at his advanced 
ip . Delaney had been serving Ixtth as a reporter for the Montrose Ledger, 
tin weekly of a Glendale suburb, and moderator for radio station KWKW 
in Pasadena. I lis death certificate listed him as “DOA” at the city hospital. 

I Ik s ime document also show ed this lifelong bachelor to have been without 
surviving kin. It is ironic that Delaney’s old nemesis, the 1BI, overlooked 
In pa cing in its files, and that only his brief association with Hitler’s Prop- 
igaml;i Ministry rescued an otherw ise checkered career from obscurity . 1 n 
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Jane Anderson, Alias the Georgia 

Peach 


l ; our American women emerged from W orld War II charged with treason. 
Two of these women, Mildred Gillars (Axis Sally) and Iva Toguri (Tokyo 
Rose), were convicted of collaboration with the Axis powers. The indictment 
against a third defendant, Constance Drexel, was dropped l>ecausc of insuf¬ 
ficient evidence, and the presumption of Atlanta-born Jane Anderson’s w ar¬ 
time death negated the fourth’s trial. 

For nearly four decades journalists and historians have searched for com¬ 
mon traits that compelled a few Americans to denounce their homeland in 
broadcasts over Hitler’s shortwave network. Their interpretations have 
ranged from character weaknesses to the w ay ward expatriates’ inability to 
reintegrate themselves into a more complex American society. The unique- 
ease of Jane Anderson afforded these commentators a different perspective, 
for her drive for international recognition and social respectability brought 
her to the brink of treason. 

For a quarter of a century Jane Anderson enjoyed a measure of success 
unfamiliar to many of her fellow broadcasters in the Reichrundfunk’s U.S.A. 
Zone. Anderson had overcome a difficult youth and the prejudices of a male- 
dominated professional world to become an accomplished feature writer, a 
foreign correspondent, and the persona grata of many distinguished literary 
and political figures internationally. Who could have guessed that this beau¬ 
tiful redhead from Atlanta would end her career in the spring of 1941 as a 
Nazi propagandist? 

The only child of Rolrcrt M. and Kllcn Luckie Anderson, Jane was born 
as Foster Anderson on January 6, 1893. She inherited the Christian name 

This Chapter has been adapted with permission from John Carver Rdwards, "Atlanta's 
Pnxligal Daughter: The Turbulent Life of Jane Anderson as F.xptriate and Nazi Propagandist,” 
The Atlanta Historical Journal 28, no. 2 (Summer 1984): 23-42. 





i'l luT Widths .llld *.ih i ills iniiul ill Hi Mill gl .1 llllbltlli'l , Instil 1 . 1 M U U 

|.im iimihri, I lit 11 Lin klt\ tH|t »v* 1 1 an* hi ninny ol Atl.mt.i \ mmt v \ 

< Iii s i\i (inli . I In * I in 4 MimimiiiiN until mg is traced to patriarch Alex 
null i I I uckir, a | uni it «i in i lit iits s t It sclopmcnt I uikic I i.it I nvival hi 
Vi linn .i from Newton ( ouni) in IHI , having already served his Mate* in the 

< mim-i.iI Assembly \ *.iu 11 ssl ul I«n nu i iml landowner, the elder l.uckic 
w ,i .ilsti .i imminent lav worker in the Presbyterian Church. I «kI.i\ , laiekie 
Sin 11 , w I in It meanders down past the Georgia loch campus and terminates 
in tlu* heart ol the city, memorializes this family's contribution to the area. 1 

I or unknow n reasons, Robert M, “Red" Anderson departed lor the South- 
"est .oon altei Ins daughter's birth. In time, Red Anderson became an 
Nti/ona marshal during territorial days. I le briefly acted as chief of police 
nodi i (iencral (ieorge \\\ Gocthcls during the construction of the Panama 
( md, iml eventually he returned to his adopted state as sheriff of Yuma. 

I i h’mi nt,n y documentation of Anderson’s life for this period is replete with 
brawls official and personal—and bloody confrontations with outlaws and 
imi ills Apaches. I his remarkable frontier lawman made a lasting impression 
on one of his daughter's suitors: 

I In nn»\l unforgettable character I know was Red Anderson. When 1 first met him 
h< vi .i, w vcnl v-cight. 11 is breakfast consisted of a bottle of w hiskey and a 2 lb, steak. 
\nd< t nil lud l>ccn an associate of Buffalo Bill [Cody].. . . He once showed me his 
o vmIvu , w hicli hail twent y-eight notches, and told me they represented the criminals 
!»• lud kilhd, not including the Mexicans. At seventy-eight he had a mistress, a 
vu.in in nl nut more than thirty-five, w ho was in love with him. 1 

\\ hen Red left Atlanta, FJIen Luckic Anderson chose to stay behind with 
In i tela lives. Apparently, the couple never reunited. When jane was only 
»• n n* ns old, her mother died and the family decided that she would live 
w nh In i grandmother in Demorest, (Georgia, w here she spent her remaining 
( hiltII kh kI. She attended nearby Piedmont College with fellow student Meil- 
i"f Soong, later to become Madame Chiang Kai-shek. One suspects that 

< Jeorgta’s hill country held little charm for the teenager, who then elected 
to )om her father in Yuma, Arizona. 1 

I oiu ly and isolated, Jane found herself in the care of a Mexican house¬ 
keeper while waiting lor “Daddy Bob’s” boisterous homecomings to dispel 
o mponirilv the tedium of her life. The solitude helped young Anderson to 
develop a promising new talent as a writer in Arizona. Soon she dropped 
flic name of Foster for the byline “By Jane Anderson.” Red Anderson sent 
Ins daughter to Kidd-Key College in Sherman, Texas, for a period; and 
all hough Jane accrued too few credits to graduate, the coed posted good 
grades in French, music, and Fnglish literature. 4 

Alter college, Jane surprised her Luckic kin by returning to Georgia to 
visit her mother’s grave in Atlanta’s Rock Springs Cemetery. She refused all 


mviiations hi mis long* i | me w ,r In ulnl in New A of k in find a pul ill sin i 
fni In i western liHmn Sin .non lost Iiojm ol evet publishing Iwr work 
V\ bile hi Ni w Vink sin inai i ii d tin w in Id I,i mi ms musii nlngist I )eems I a\ 
Ini and found artistic expression ihmugh short stories and a limited news 
pa |m r career, 1 

Apparently Audi ( son’s marriage quickly soured, Iktjusc in the spring of 
|<>1S the Georgian fled New York (>ity for Guidon. There she joined the 
staff of I and Northcliffc’s London Daily Mail and soon won her stri|K-s as a 
daring war correspondent. In a time when the public regarded flight as a 
novelty, Anderson broke convention by flying the Fnglish Channel and 
looping-the-loop over Hyde Park, then reporting on the experience: 

I was up in some new world, where blue immensity had substance, where men in 
machines of their ow n making set themselves in defiance of all laws of space, and 
time, and proportion.... I do not undcr-cstimatc this privilege; I do not undcr-value 
it. I am the first woman to make a flight across London, in one of I lis Majesty’s war 
machines.* 

When a Zeppelin raid over London killed scores of w artime citizens, An¬ 
derson was first on the scene in a taxi. Later, as news reached her that one 
of the raiders had been downed with its dead and dying crew strewn over 
a suburban pasture, she sped to the crash site, disguised herself as a nurse, 
and cleverly penetrated a military cordon for the story. Novelist and critic 
Rebecca West recalled her first encounter with Jane Anderson: 

I w as friendly w ith her as one was friendly with journalists one comes across. I was 
once sent over on some assignment with her to an ammunitions factory that worked 
all night and occasionally the night bombers would find it. h was frightfully unsafe 
and 1 complained because we were taken round by an official who was obviously 
drunk.* 

In France, Anderson relayed back coverage of the campaigns on the western 
front for both the Daily Mail and the Daily Express , and she shunned advice 
that she remain behind in the staging areas. I .iving in the licc-infcstcd bunk¬ 
ers, she risked her life to German and Allied bombardment and interviewed 
desperate soldiers on both sides.* 

As soon as time permitted, Anderson cajoled Northeliffe into providing 
her with letters of introduction to two of England’s most celebrated literary 
figures, 11. G. Wells and Joseph Conrad. After Wells rebuffed her initial 
overture, she begged him to reconsider: “Somehow everything seems to work 
out in a very contrary sort of wav for me in this country. Nothing is as I 
expected it to be. And I do all of the small things backward. I have not 
mastered the minor courtesies and learn w ith horror the enormity of my 
[social] omissions.” 9 The Georgian eventually got her audience and gained 
admittance into the noted author’s elite circle as an entertaining, if somewhat 
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All hough Jam- Vnderson's initial attempts t „ mart < amrnd also failed, she 
T »* ,n ««wncc to the Conrad household through „ friendship will, a 
doughliov who had generously carried a message to the elder Conrad son in 
ranee In return for the favor, the soldier was invited lo lunch at Capcl 
I louse, from then on, Anderson was a constant guest," and in August 1016 
(-onrad wrote a friend: 

\Ve made the acquaintance of a new young woman. She comes from Arizona and 
strange to say!) she has a Furopean mind. She is seeking to get herself adopted as 
ou big daughter and « succeeding fairly. To pul i, shonly, she's quite vum-yurn. 

ut those matters can t interest a man of your austere character. So I hasten awav 
from these petty frivolities. 12 - 

(.mainly the frivolities at Capcl House were many. Mrs. Conrad (Jessie) 
caught their spirit in her Memoirs: ' K 

One Sunday Miss Anderson was staying with us and a French Red Cross Officer 
ami his wife came down to lunch. Our American friend was at once aware of the 
f renchman s ,meres,-and incidentally so w as his wife. .Miss \nderson seated herself 
k. ore the hre like an idol M. i>aul Vance immediately seized a pair of tall vases full 

" °' Vt ! S and | Solomnl >' £*«* before .he figure on the rug, making at the same 
lime a deco obeisance. 1 here w as a sniff of disgust on the par, of the wife and a 
rathii vexed laugh from Joseph Conrad, w ho ai once held oui his hand to assist his 
guesi ru rise, and upset lx>th the vases in the process." 

Rolun Douglas, son of Norman Douglas, writer-friend of Conrad, recalled 
how Anderson captivated him and the Conrad children when he w as a youth: 

It may have been her exploits in the air that thrilled our imagination: it may have 
Ken lur American accent that intrigued us; it may have been that we fell in love 
wuh her even. After tea we wen. into the drawing-room, where the “American 
ly ing girl played and sang Negro songs of the cotton fields and plantations. Conrad 
listened, spellbound by the plaintive melodies of the South.... She arrived she w as 
enchanting, she went away. 1 * 

I welve-year-old John Conrad did not conceal his lavish fascination for the 
Georgia beauty. During a casual bicycle outing with Jane, an unexpected 
gust ol Wind gave him the opportunity to compliment his companion on her 
attractive legs. When Anderson laughingly reported John’s remark to her 
host, Conrad expressed satisfaction in his son’s pow ers of observ ation 15 
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\nd> mini mli m iIh ( om.id household proved |»ipli\mg to uucvi'. In 
him instant, com (Mimlcm Geoige Scltli , iaun to interview I mu,id alxiiii 

ubitiannc w .ii I .in and w a • unwile ol Jane’s |x>Miion 

I do rt inemU i I. ini> .tunned by dial glen ions jh t son Jane Anderson, and I.. u. mix i 
i onrad „.g lu r. ulna as his ward”or Ins “protege. | did mu sio, N ,, ,|. „ 

lane was < mu ad's misioss if she was it was e.ruinly a nienagi . I... . | 

Was ils.induced to ,\|r> Conrad#! the limeT 

V ruler son returned to France on assignment, and tin $H-v<arold ..ad 

was ordered to the l.nglish east coast to ins|x>ct naval stations I lie British 
U ar Office was in hopes that the author’s tour of dun would result m i It.. nv< 

Mlied propaganda. In September of 1916, Jane Anderson iriurm.l .. 

I ranee to Capcl I louse as an inv alid—her health undermined bv tin w i a.,,, 
Imiit. Jessie referred to her new charge as an “interesting invalid I), .pm 
Jane’s transparent designs, Jessie appreciated the younger woman’s rimin' 

concern for her elder son. Borys, and even grew u. enjov tin ... 

presence while Conrad was on duty.' 7 For his part, Conrad iv|m.i.,I ih. 
two women to maintain an amiable relationship. During this |mtkhI ( o.„ ,d 
wrote his wife concerning Anderson’s deteriorating relationship will, 1 oid 
Xorthcliffc: 

I fancy she feels her position m lx- not without danger (of a duke up) and ...1.. 

|xthaps glad to know (or to feel) that you, I mean you personally . , 

distinct from us) would lx likely to stand by her. I was verv r. served on tin . ... 

generally. ,M 

Two weeks later Conrad informed his spouse that the threat to Jam had 
evaporated: 

I lad a letter from your pair-mate about N’cliffc. \. had obviously cooled down I,„ 

letter curiously indefinite but 1 seem to see that N. has found some new ... 

wonder. Just what I expected.... The dear Chestnut filly is obviously putoui \„, 
trusting io the dearest dark brown marc to steady that youngster in her traces S«. 

In late September Anderson suddenly announced to Jessie that Conrad 
loved her alone and that he had sent her a passionate note to that dli i i 
Perhaps Jessie believed her rude guest, since she had not received tin 
eustomed stream of notes and telegrams from her husband. She was unaw ai. 
that Anderson had been intercepting Conrad’s correspondence. On assign 
ment, (.onrad had undertaken a risky aerial patrol over the North Sea aln i 
which Jessie met him for a holiday. She was greeted with the question, 
Where is your stable companion?” meaning, of course, Jane. By this tom 
Jessie had pieced together Anderson’s malicious designs: 
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H;ick in town, the redhead collected another gentleman friend, Joseph 
llieronymous Retingcr, and ileparrod lor I ranee where, ’‘deprivedOf the 
father, she sought the son. Borys Gonrad subsetjucntlv recorded an account 
of this interlude in a book on his father: 

I took her to dine at one of the fashionable restaurants and quickly discovered that 
she appeared to lx? upon friendly terms with mast of the clientele, the majority of 
whom seemed to lx? high ranking British and French officers. Moreover, she was 
clearly a valued patron of the establishment and somew hat to my embarrassment, 
we were escorted w ith great ceremony right across the room by the maitre d* hotel 
to what proved to be her favorite table. 21 

The remainder of the evening was spent nursing a jealous Retingcr, w ho 
had conveniently taken ill. 22 This noble deed prompted Borys* arrest for 
unexcused leave by an unsympathetic provost marshal. After arranging 
Borys* release, Jane treated her guest to a full day of sightseeing in Paris. 
Back with his unit, Borys w rote his father about the episode. In a letter to 
his agent, Joseph Conrad confided, “If he [Borys] must meet a ’Jane,’ it’s 
better he should meet her at nineteen than at twenty-four. Or, one might 
add, at fifty-nine. 11 ' Many contemporary scholars agree that Jane Anderson 
l>ccame pan heroine as Rita de I .astaola in one of Conrad’s last novels, I be 
Arrow of Cold. 24 

Doubtless, Jane Anderson’s affairs came to the notice of the Allies. It w as 
rumored that the Georgian had been the mistress of powerful diplomats in 
the Biitish foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay. Because ol her flamboyance 
and personal indiscretions, she had become a potential liability to those in 
high places. An FBI background study would reveal in 1942: 

In 191 1 Anderson had a suite at the I lot cl C.rillon in Paris, ('lose relations with both 
Japanese and Italian ambassadors. Lunched with people like Mandcl, Phipps—then 
Counselor of the British Kmhassy—At hols ton Johnson, First Secretary of the British 
Embassy, generals and other olfkials in high places. I hiring a long and violent ’’battle” 
in Paris for the Lnified Allied (Command, Jane Anderson was immersed in the 
intrigues w hich develojxd from the rivalries of certain British generals and the War 
Office.... In Paris, jane Anderson had no reputation of promiscuity, hut was not a 
w oman of entirely rigid virtue. 

Whether or not Northclillcs ’bon vivant left for the United States in the 
spring of 1918 of her own volition or whether she was encouraged to leave 


is '.till a myth i\ (itlbi 1 1 Si’lili ., ill. I»totlit 1 of coi n | m >nd( iit Grnfgt Selih s 
was will king lot < hi it Hi hum I edgt i Symln ate w hi 11 lie nn t NmUi on 
on Ixianl a Itm 1 I hum id im tin United Stairs I hit 11 ig 1 whirl wind rnniatH r, 
Seldcs projHtMil man Mgr, but she Mill was not available, mih« Imi doom 
from I )ct nr. I ay lot w as not final. 

Soon alter I he ship docked, \iulerson \ isital an old 1 lassmutc from Isitld 
Key College, Kitty Barry (.rawford, who was ulntni to inter ,1 mix mil,n 
hospital in Denver, Colorado. Anderson enjoyed her return to tin \V« .1 Sin 
needed tranquil surroundings in which to complete several writing assign 
ments, so she com inced Craw ford to share expenses lor a cabin called W at son 
latdge on Cheyenne Mountain near Colorado Springs. Scared) had tluv 
occupied the place than Anderson sent for Gilbert Seldcs. When the n 
rangernent became aw kward. Anderson invited (.raw lord’s friend, Kailu 1 im 
\nne Porter, to balance out the group. ' Crawford’s letters to Portn had 
frequently touched on Anderson’s European exploits, so Porter seized tin . 
opportunity to meet her. Porter’s arrival at the lodge was a supreme ilistp 
(X)intment to her, however, for neither Anderson nor Scltles pnlcind In 1 
companionship, their superciliousness stemming from Porter's limited Ii.im I 
and inexperience as a writer. 

In turn, both Crawford and Porter were alarmed b\ |an< \nd* 1 • -n ■ 
outlandish behavior. The Georgian’s hyperactivity grata! on the mm - i 
those around her. She seemed to Ik* forever on the road to Denso md 
dashing off to such distant points as Los Angeles and San I i.uiomh (She 
had resolved to Income an actress.) The mailman and s|rvmI iih *.*.• ngeis 
Hooded the retreat with an avalanche of communications, and Mult 1 son 
far too nervous to work—monopolized the telephone, Seldc s' attention, and 
the sanctuary’s stock of liquor. The barbiturates she took each night to < m apt 
this frenetic stare usually kept her sedated well into the follow ing das Pm n \ 
tolerated the name-dropping and the incessant commentary alxmt I lolls 
wood, but she grew* to dislike Anderson’s bclittlemcnt of even thing \mci 
ican. When Anderson refused to pay her share of the household e\|x iim 
the relationship snapped, and Kitty Crawford fled to a nearby hotel Im wv «1 al 
weeks. I he hapless Porter, w ith nowhere to go, remained behind until \ 11 
derson and company departed and her friend Kitty returned to complete the 
vacation. Neither woman ever met Anderson again, although IkmIi wen 
destined to become contenders for the affection of Joseph Retingcr. Porti 1 \ 
authorized biographer insists that despite this bitter rivalry, tin writer's 
lifelong fascination for Jane Anderson would ultimately evoke the char.u n 1 
of La Condesa in Ship of Fools. 27 

Little documentary information has survived on Anderson’s life dm mg tin 
1920s. It is known that she t<x)k an apartment in New York City and tlt it 
she continued to toy w ith the emotions of her many suitors. I ler flat Im i aim 
a place of political and social ferment. Retingcr infected her w ith his hatred 
of the Bolsheviks during America’s Red Scare hysteria, and for months tin 


two plotted ilt« is-,i . iiMiimi ul I cum .1 I iiim .in * In tin tint \itdeisoit 
lit(nidi d as IM»lll simple M9 hI wofkahli I III 1 mipli . spit its \\ 111 ti 11 11 n» 
Mills buoyed bv tin li.ironi ss Somov »m n «111 imlam 1 ul Ritmgii, who 
prevented tin conspirators with com s|>omlnuv reputedly from tin hand of 
Princess Anastasia, In the end Uetinker’s association with Anderson cost 
him a marriage, his frictulship v\ ith Joseph < ionrad, and eventually his health. 
Ilis letters hinted at suicide as early as 1917, and Gilbert Seldcs was even 
clearer alxmt the Pole’s intentions: “Kctingcr was ill dark anil gaunt—car¬ 
ried amyl nitrate capsules for a heart condition... . At one time during his 
stay in New York he t<x>k an overdose of sleeping pills, but we saved him." 
Retinger dogged Anderson’s life until she summoned her 78-ycar-old father 
to the rescue. The confrontation occurred at the La Payette 1 Intel in Wash¬ 
ington* D.C., where “Daddy Bob” discouraged his daughter’s pursuer by 
draw ing his revolver and threatening to cool Refinger’s ardor permanently. 
Seldcs also found himself no longer a viable contestant for the redhead’s 
affection, “By the time Jane got involved in American |x>litics, we were l>orh 
aware of having drifted apart,” he noted in an unpublished memoir, An¬ 
derson’s momentary political and personal interests were directed toward the 
Democratic National Convention of 1920 and a former campaign manager 
for Woodrow Wilson, William F. McCombs. In due course she abandoned 
politics and returned to Texas for an affair with a favorite son. ”1 had met 
Austin—a lineal descendant of the Texas hero [Stephen] Austin—w ith Jane 
sometime before,” Seldcs recorded. u IIe had been in love with her and was 
tragically unhappy. ” 29 

During rhe remainder of the U.S. stay, Jane Anderson slipped into relative 
obscurity. Her work for Harpers, Collier's , Cert/toy, and other publications 
eventually took her to some 20 European countries, and in 1922 she covered 
the Washington Naval Conference. In the spring of 1923 Anderson was in 
W arsaw claiming to represent the L’.S. firm of Wilson and Colby and re¬ 
questing the aid of the legation there in negotiating with the Polish govern¬ 
ment. She stated that if the Poles would grant oil concessions in Eastern 
Galicia to a group allegedly represented bv Colby, it would l>e possible to 
stop the ongoing Ukrainian agitation. Polish intransigence, however, would 
result in increased tensions in the area, she warned. Anderson alternately 
cajoled and threatened staff officers unless her demands were met. She said 
that she was preparing an extensive publicity campaign for the 1 learst News¬ 
paper Service, and that her findings could adversely affect the careers of 
certain foreign service personnel. When contacted by the U.S. government, 
the firm of Wilson and Colby denied any know ledge of Anderson's scheme; 
nor did the partners know her personally. As she criss-crossed the Atlantic 
during the hectic period, she abruptly surfaced in a nostalgic letter to H. G. 
Wells in the fall of 1932: 

Yes, I’m back here again. Like Lazarus. Do you remember the day in my flat on 
Duchess Street, w hen you turned over an aeroplane for me? It's only a few centuries 
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\mL i scm confided 1 Iimi she had been living in the French nnclnground lot 
three years gathering information lor a liook on the Parisian siren pt nplr in 
Ik* entitled ( ototisane, and she coyly requested Wells’ criticisms On \pnl 
8, 193 3, Anderson thanked her adopted mentor for his benign lev ic w . w In. h 
had "worked magic for her lingers,” and reported that she already had to,000 
words in the hands of a publishing house despite reservations aUmt lu 1 ow n 
worth as a writer. As with so many other projects in her lift, the Ihh»I> w » , 
never completed. 

About this time Jane became engaged to a Spanish nobleman, tin Moouis 
Alvarez de Cicnfuegos, whom she had recently met at .1 l S rmln , 
reception in Paris. She described her new love to Wells 

Maybe, H. Ci. you’ll like the Marquis, lie has an infallible [xrci pfinn n| tli I. . 

of the written word and .stands in awe of your work. Not that in* will |n»0k • 
with his interpretations. I Ic smokes his cigars, makes millions n! luir , m.| m 
trouble much about abstractions. Nevertheless, his handsome surl.n < , mu. I, up s . , s 

well with his soul, and he's anchored rue down to reality with .iIhhii r. ... hr<l.iv 

as if he’d pinned a mountain onto the sailing string ot .t kite " 

1 he marquis returned with his new fiancee to S().tin, to tin < 11 nluig»» ds 
nasty, and to a royal wedding in the ancient (iathedral of S< \ ill. V\ In n In 1 
name was entered on the church records that day, she had Ik < nine |iian.i di 1 1 
Santfsima Trinidad. It seemed that the marqufesa would live out her da\ mu 
a grand scale far from personal danger, but events proved otherwise. 

When Francisco Franco’s Nationalist forces poured into the Ibcnan Pi 11 
insula from Moroccan bases on July 18, 1936, driving north tow ard Madrid, 
Fascist and Communist proxies intervened to foster and repel, respcctiw l\, 
the Generalissimo’s adventure. Spain’s upheaval seized Anderson’s imagi 
nation. She argued that the Spanish House of Parliament was packed with 
Reds bent on establishing their own dictatorship and resolved to draw world 
attention to the country's trial. A cable to the Daily Mail brought an appre 
ciativc response; and the marquesa immediately set aside her titled its|mhi 
sibilities to return to the life of a w ar correspondent, filing dispatches imici 
again for Northcliffe’s paper. 32 

As in the Great War, Anderson headed for the battlefront and look hn 
stories under fire. To the amazement of all, this middle-aged woman cnduied 
the hardships of Franco’s soldiers and kept pace with the march. Sin .ulrmtlv 
publicized the atrocities of the anti-Franco Loyalist troops—of seeing dr 
fenscless prisoners brutally slaughtered, of rapes and crucifixions, ami ..I 
unspeakable excesses against the church. 33 

Government forces captured Jane Anderson in September, dispatching h* 1 
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political prisons awaiting death I In final slop wax Madrid's Pla/a lorena, 
where the cloisteud courtyard served as a firing siju.nl and where she was 
made to witness mass executions. I In period that she span in captivity 
crippled her ln»ih mentally and emotionally, I lie guards subjected the mar- 
(juesa to blinding lights around the clin k, a daily meal of stale rice, and 
exposure to voracious rats. Packed into a former convent with 1,(MH> other 
women where only 28 nuns had lived before, Anderson once witnessed birth 
and death side by side in unimaginable squalor, ‘1 met more ladies of Spanish 
royalty there than I ever did outside the prison, “ Jane reported in later 
months. 

I was horrified co see a weak old woman on her hands and knees trying to scrub the 
floor.. .. Later I discovered she w as a very dear friend of mine, the Duchess of 
Victoria—hut their tortures had so changed and aged her that I had not known her. 
She was in captivity w ith her fifteen-ycar-okl daughter and both of them spent davs 
wearing torture bracelets—great hands of steel, three feel long, that w ere locked over 
the arms and thighs, and that had sharp steel points inside the extremities .’ 4 

Finally, Anderson’s ordeal ended as abruptly as it began. A secret message 
sent via a released prisoner ro the U.S. consular staff had its effect, and on 
October 10, 1936, the State Department announced that the loyalists would 
free Anderson on condition that she leave Spain immediately. Nearly three 
decades after her release, corrcspondent/historian William G. Schofield wrote 
about the aw ful change in Jane Anderson’s psyche: “She had entered prison 
as one of the beautiful women of Spain. When she came out she was haggard 
from scurvy and badly scarred by rat-bite. Her face was deeply lined. Her 
eyes carried a gleam that was near insanity and near terror, and that stayed 
with her ior weeks."" Back in France and reunited w ith her husband, who 
bided his time in Cuba during her imprisonment, Franco’s champion initiated 
a full-scale propaganda campaign against her former jailers. Anderson w arned 
of the menace of communism in global terms, and eager publishers on both 
sides of the Channel paid well for the marquesa’s wartime experiences.* 6 

Accompanied by the marquis, Jane came to Washington, D.C., in late 
September 1937 at the behest of Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen to address an 
important Catholic convention. “I bring you," she told the delegates, “a 
message from vour sisters in Spain, from more than 1,000 women I left 
behind prison walls, that you might arm yourselves, that you might be 
vigilant, for war is l>eing waged against you. I hope I am in time to warn 
you. 1 hope I shall not see Catholic dead in the streets of Washington.” 17 
She informed a meeting of Catholic businesswomen that radicals in the 
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subversives 41 hoitll and abroad According to Mulct son, Mon Mg mu Sheen 
lopjM d ilu list i. i In worlds authority on tin technics of eouuuiiuisiu 
I he ‘pi .ikii begged In i audience to oppose worldwide Ixilshevism and 
added, It eommurusm is not stopp'd in Spain, it will sweep the world 
Without mentioning fascism, the marquesa deeried the emphasis ujxmi dangt i 
of a Fascist America, saying, " I here should Ik* less talk about hyjxithcMeal 
dictatorial sabers; we must drive out the real enemy tin enemy trom 
within. In Berlin, Propaganda Minister Josef Gocbbch noted in bis dins, 

“Anderson’s statements in New York are still the big sensation . 

Anderson apparently succeeded in beguiling a few piwcrful < atholie 
spokesmen. Catholic Digest proclaimed her “the world’s greatest woman oratm 
in the light against communism." Time magazine quoted American l nisi i 
site’s Monsignor Sheen as calling her “one of the living martyrs But what 
about those w ho knew her liest? A classmate crossed the marquesa\ path m 
New York City on her 1938 L'.S. tour anil reported to Kitty (!r.iu loid 
Crawford subsequently wrote Katherine Anne Porter of her friend’s dismal 
impressions: 


One of the old K.idd-Kcy girls saw her (Anderson] in New York ml ili.u | m> 
w as big and fat and pop-eyed like F.lsa Maxw ell. .. that she hud dujem i .in J mm 
cold, soulless creature completely without feeling or consideration foi • o Im i I i « 
very evident that she used drugs. How supremely aw ful! 4 " 


Jane’s pro-Franco ministry brought her into contact with an nili i 
conservative New Yorker, Merwin K. I lart, founder of the New York Stan 
Economic Council, an anti-Ncw Deal fraternity opposed to all Kooscvcltiim 
social legislation. 1 lart’s anger over the administration’s coolness tow ai d I* ran 
co’s military fortunes, likew ise, prompted him to create the American Union 
for Nationalist Spain, a political action group attractive to Anderson and 
many other Clerical Fascists. Following a w ell-publicized tour of the Spanish 
front, Hart returned home to defend the Caudillo’s revolution at heroic 
lengths, even denying that the bombing of Guernica and the massacre at 
Badajoz had ever happened. As part of this campaign, he offered Anderson’s 
services to the Falangist propaganda office after her declaration Indore an 
Economic Council meeting that “America is morally and mentally ripe lot 
a revolution." On November 15, 1938, the chief of the Spanish Ministry of 
Propaganda, Josd de la Opincina, eagerly agreed to show the Georgian around 
his department in appreciation for Harr’s good offices. After three year*, in 
exile, the marquesa had returned to a more congenial Spain. 41 

Two years passed lieforc Anderson’s propaganda work for Franco caught 
Berlin’s eye; but in the winter of 1940-41, the Rcichrundfimk inv ited hi i to 
join its U.S. A. Zone. Radio Berlin first aired the “Georgia Peach’’ on April 
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and n solved, VVV must grab \m<iic.t I>> the horns mow I heir is no |x>int 
in treading gently am more jam show haul to merit tlu Propaganda 
Ministry's image. She ridiculed the RAF’semph eluimol having pulverized 
the broadcasting station where she debuted Following her maiden trans¬ 
mission, \nderson dramatically prayed at a nearby cathedral for the Fa¬ 
therland “and a world freed of Mammon. 1 ’ In the next week's show Anderson 
described to her American audience the “dynamic life of the Reich” that she 
experienced in Berlin’s streets. She noted the city’s astonishing lack of air¬ 
raid damage and her splendid hotel with its banqueting halls and orchestra. 
The Georgian praised Hitler as Germany’s great unifying agent and com¬ 
pared him to Moses, declaring that he would “go forth from triumph to 
triumph, from strength to strength.” “He had reached to the stars,” she 
trilled, “and the Lord's will would prevail.” 42 

The need for a distinctive radio identity persuaded Anderson to draw upon 
her role as a nurse to Franco's army. Customarily, the marquesa came to the 
shortwave station in her Spanish Red Cross uniform with its heavy navy 
blue cape and basque beret. On special days, however, she appeared in a 
black tailormade suit from Fifth Avenue, wearing some of her high Falange 
decorations “for saving thousands of lives from Bolshevik terrors.” The Geor¬ 
gia Peach’s program began and ended with a ridiculous slogan for Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, “Always remember progressive Americans eat Kelloggs Corn 
Flakes and listen to both sides of the story.” The tune of “Scatterbrain” 
provided background music for the segment. 41 

With Hiller's military and diplomatic adventures at high tide in the fall 
of 1941, and w ith German-American relations at their lowest ebb, Anderson 
embarrassed her government by continuing to espouse the Reichrundfunk’s 
already shopworn themes. From the ministry's repertoire of approved topics 
Jane stressed several categories: Germany’s moral ami financial support of 
Roman Catholicism, the country’s ability to wage an international w ar while 
sufficiently providing for its citizenry, and the Fuhrcr’s crusade against world 
communism. In her first broadcast she compared Germany’s commitment 
to the faith with that of the United States: “Germany gives the Church the 
strength of her sword, the weight of her wealth, and the protection of her 
law. In America the church is maintained by fortuitous collections.” 4 * On 
October 24, 1941, Anderson motored to the Rhineland for the inauguration 
of the Archbishop of Paderbern. At the end of his interview with the mar¬ 
quesa, the archbishop added, “1 have come from the battlefield to serve the 
will of the Ix>rd. 1 speak to you of our soldiers and I am proud to have been 
on the battlefield. 1 pay my tribute as a servant of God to the soldiers for 
they are the soldiers of the Cross.” Anderson signed off with the observation 
that the archbishop “wore the Iron Cross under his rotas,” 45 She insisted 
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united \nglo-Sa\on world, which would nevn break its pint I mu and 
again she re.sui rei ted painful memories of I .oyalist prisons is cvidem e nfl hei 
opposition to communism 

I left a prison in Madrid to enter the world of litarty. I vowed to dedirate ms hl< 
to the consecration of the New Order the gateway by which [toverty nul with ting 
would be obliterated That concept was to dominate not only my thoughts but d o 
my deeds, Men should no longer be permitted to perish under capitalism and min 
munism but come into their heritage.' 

From her Zeesen broadcasting studio on the outskirts of Merlin, sin lilasii d 
the U.S. press: “In a communist prison, I was told that l S. citizens arc 
prisoners of their Press, and I had not tacn 24 hours on American soil Ik fun 
1 verified the truth of this statement. Behind every editor was a kc\ man to 
kill the story of Spain. ... America was a ship of rats.'” M 

Interviews became a specialty with Jane Anderson, and no doubt -lit 
hosted more talk shows than any of her fellow commentators ()n \ugu i 
8, 1941, she profiled a Spanish general of the Blue Division, wlu» giu u.l 
over the inability of Hispanics in the Western I lemisphere to partu ip it« in 
Hitler’s anti-Communist crusade. 4 * Next came the outraged wile ol tin fix 
mer German consul-general to Iceland, who suffered imprisonment in lit itish 
jails before repatriation. 50 When a delegation of Latvian women tlram.ui/td 
Soviet atrocities in their homeland prior to German reoccupation, Andeison 
petitioned Roosevelt to curb the savage instincts of his Soviet ally / ' I In 
most prestigious interview occurred on November 21, 1941, w hen William 
Joyce, alias Ix>rd Haw -Haw , agreed to sit for questions. Perhaps Anderson's 
undisguised awe of the Englishman and the pomposity of their dialogue 
afforded an amusing interlude for her audience: “Lord Haw-Haw's words 
carry more weight than those of many an obsolete statesman hastening the 
doom of the British Empire, to say naught of the pallid proclamations ol 
phantom kings and queens languishing in the glacial shades of Westminister . '* 
She asked Joyce w hy he had always shunned publicity, to which 1 law-1 law 
replied, “I believe in the German proverb, the strongest man is strongest 
alone.” The two pictured the horrors of democracy and reminisced about 
their respective “narrow escapes” in the cause of national socialism. Said 
Anderson, “Every time 1 t<x>k the platform in the U.S.A. 1 thought it would 
be the last. So many death threats rained on one.” Joyce answered: 

I lived for months with friends who loved England and could not get enough to cat 
from her. Iltcsc men hoped that out of their sacrifice a greater England would Ik* 
born. Their misery was indescribable when it seemed that all their efforts would Ik: 
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ol Nazi atrocities, .mil R \ I Uimhing soon crept into Anderson's broail- 
c.ists. British Broadcasting ( or|Ktration monitois noticed ili.it her prcscnia- 
lions had Iwcomc wildly denunciator) in tone and lar less structured. By 
the summer of 1941 their marginal comments frequently contained such 
words as “hysterical * and “incoherent." In answer to charges of mass killings 
in the Soviet Union she stormed: 

The British Press has been full of these lies; of little children having their clothes 
torn from their bodies... of women king mishandled, and the whole countryside 
king devastated Actually, it was Stalin himself, who started the scorched earth 
policy.... Soviet infants do not have any clothes, except perhaps a little bcllv hand, 
while regarding the virtues of I lie Soviet ladies—I prefer not to dwell on this subject. ’ ’ 

One could hardly believe her claims of “the good life” on the home front 
with the Wehrimcht engaged on so many battlefields. “Throughout National 
Socialist Germany," she said, “no one, whatever his station of life, had an 
empty hearthstone, and no child went hungry this Christinas tide, or was 
robbed of the treasures of Santa Claus. This could not be in Russia where 
Stalin has killed the Christ in the hearts of the people, nor in. .. the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, where, in black tenements that rear their ugly' heads to the 
stars little children die of hunger because there is no bread.” 5 " 

Anderson became particularly sensitive to personal criticisms that appeared 
in the British and L'.S. media. The marquesa described English commen¬ 
tators as “marionettes who murmur on with monotonous regularity advancing 
fantastic arguments. Pharisees of the airways who regaled the world with 
miracles of nioralism, but who could not disguise Hitler's amazing victories." 
Georgetown University, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
National Convention of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, Anderson groused, 
had warned against the “contaminations contained in the broadcasts which 
I am privileged to offer to the American people.” The architects of this smear 
campaign, she contended, were FDR. “who had chained the Christian forces 
in America to the godless hordes of Stalin," and the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who secretly prayed for Soviet victory in the East. 55 

Anderson’s career as radio traitor ended on the evening of March 6, 1942. 
She was the victim of an ill-advised broadcast that infuriated her employers. 

I hc program began innocuously enough with a rehash of her trip to a posh 
Berlin theater, w here she witnessed newsreels of the torpedoing of U.S. 
vessels just outside New 'i ork City's harbor. Toward the conclusion of her 
program, however, Anderson made a grievous error in judgment. In the 
belief that she could embitter her American listeners with news concerning 
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The L.S. Office of War Information turned the tables In rchroad* .tstmg tin 
Georgia Peach's descriptions of lavish Berlin night life back into tin Rmli 
in order to anger the average ration-conscious German, The Rundfunk tie. 
missed Anderson’s news editors, and she was taken off the air. It^ ollu ul 
expunged every trace of the Georgian from the l S. \ /one without • s 
planation, as though they had never known this enigmatic w oman ’ Sp»» 
illation as to the fate of Jane Anderson covered the spectrum from siiinin n s 
execution to an obscure death during the fall of Berlin, to a Spanish n p« 
triation long Ireforc wars end. 

Actually, Anderson’s indiscretion prompted neither her execution not In i 
exile, but it did force her “retirement" until June 12, 19*44, wlu ii sin l»iol « 
her silence with a talk on “America in the hands of the Jews and BoKIicn r in 
On June 19, she announced that she had returned to Germany in the hoi it 
of invasion to add the weight of her valor and her international pn uigi to 
the world conflict. Anderson summarized the war as a battle !hiw<i u a m w 
world order of social justice and a condemned civilization doomed to •!« it Ii 
through its own decadence. As the Reich collapsed alxmt them, the < ten 
fuegoscs t(K)k flight to Austria, remaining at large for two years Ik Ion then 
apprehension at Innsbruck on April 2, 1947. During this time the pan , in 
the company of a notorious Gestajx) agent, tried repeatedly to cross into 
Switzerland. The marquesa attempted to elude capture by w earing her Span 
ish Red Cross uniform. Placed under town arrest in Salzburg, the fugitiw 
bided time while the Franco regime engineered their release. On Octobn 
27, 1947, the Justice Department publicly declined to prosecute Jane An 
derson on the basis of her short-lived involvement w ith the Nazis, the eon 
tents of her broadcasts for that period, and—though not mentioned openly 
her Spanish citizenship by way of marriage. Armed w ith a new passjxirt 
from Madrid, the marquesa and her playlxw husband quietly departed lot 
Spam. 

The circumstances that molded Anderson’s destiny are evident when one 
retraces her disjointed life. Bitter memories of her parents' separation in 
Atlanta, her mother’s untimely death, and her lingering sense of childhcxx! 
displacement and loneliness severed any emotional ties with her native region 
Ironically, her southern antecedents awarded the Georgia Peach membership 
in Europe’s smart set, and her cracker provincialism so charmed Joseph 
Conrad that he captured it in his fiction. 
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|K-nsat«l by .maching herself m the Iringr, <>l I '.drupe's world of letters. 
L nfurfunutely, once again she lacked the rreaclw genius for success. 

Anderson’s commitment to na/ism came during her marriage into Spanish 
nobility. Membership in the Cienfuegos dynasty offered her a sense of social 
position and self-worth she had known second hand from her I .uckie forc- 
l>ears. I he Georgian's loss of station and inhumane imprisonment at the 
hands of Spain’s leftist government drove her into the employ of Franco and 
Hitler. In the end, Jane Anderson failed national socialism as she had failed 
herself in a moment of foolish bravado, nearly at the cost of her own life. 
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Max Otto Koischwitz, Alias Mr. O.K. 


Months after the guns of World War II went silent anil ilu ttansnu ion . ol 
Radio Berlin had ceased, charged memories remained in tin l um . I M,m 
of those turncoat Americans who carried Hitler's argument m et the- .ui\m\ . 
To he sure, the U.S.A. Zone’s audience was always small and tl»o.< who 
timed in did so mainly for the purpose of amusement rather than niNpn ution 
the broadcasts of Max Otto Koischwitz, alias Dr. Anders, alias "Mi OK , 
discoursed with professional authority on such topics as literature, mum , 
drama, philosophy, and geopolitics. His appeal was directed to \mein .i 
college youth ami the highly literate German-Americans who, his superiors 
believed, might be susceptible to the views of national socialism. 

Born on February 19, 1902, in the small Silesian hamlet of Jam r, this 
son of a prominent physician spent much of his time in the ncarh\ moun 
tains he grew to love so much. Books were the bov's passion as well, and 
this combination of dedicated study and solitary retreats into the m .irb\ 
hills inculcated in young Otto a penchant for mysticism and metaphysical 
thought rare for his tender years. Patriotism and hero worship were also 
key ingredients in Otto’s character, llow he admired those renowned uat 
riors and philosophers who hail borne the Fatherland’s arms and had dc 
lined the German psyche. His grandfather fought against f ranco in the 
Franco-Prussian War; his great-grandfather, against Napoleon; his own h 
ther and brothers would serve the Kaiser and the Third Reich re |>u 
tively. 1 

Koischwitz's intellectual precocity saw him through the College do Royal 
Frangaise in 1920 and the University of Berlin four years later at the ii|n 
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Iim.iM Iiii Si hauxpu I I h , Milli I illci. ’ (|miI>Ii\Ik i| in 1926), won loi Kois&i-li- 
vm!/ llu* admiration ol his mentor* Regrettably, as .in iiu \|k ru nml 
(vedagoguc in inflation-ravaged Germany, koischwitz failed m his every at- 
tempt to command subsistence wages. I*or a vear he served as ,m itinerant 
lecturer at the Ouilienhaus (Girls ( ail lege) in Merlin for irregular gratuities. 
I hen, in late 1924, Koischwitz immigrated to the United States in pursuit 
ot improved teaching opportunities. 2 

Upon his arrival in New York City, Koischwitz took lodgings at the newly 
constructed International I louse on Riverside Drive. Built by John I). Rock¬ 
efeller, Jr.* admission was limited to students—half of whom were for¬ 
eigners—taking at least eight college credits or devoting equal time to 
academic research. Perhaps Koischwitz noticed the murals in the main re¬ 
ception room of International 1 louse, painted by Arthur B. Davies, depicting 
tlie artist’s conception of the unity of all peoples. If so, one wonders what 
thoughts crossed the young German’s mind as he paused to studv this tribute 
to America s mass society. In March 1925, when Field Marshal von Hin- 
denburg was running for president in Germany, Koischwitz cabled the can¬ 
didate signing it ‘ in the name ot all German-Americans 11 —urgini* him to 
withdraw from the race. The election of a military figure and Prussian aris¬ 
tocrat, according to Koischwitz, w ould cost the German people the sympathy 
and support of the world. 2 

During the next several years Koischw itz held minor instructorships and 
substitute posts at Columbia, New York University, and Hunter College. 
Fortunately, opportunity called on him at International House in late 1926 
in the |x.*rson of Fraulcin Margaret 1 lolz, w ho comprised the entire German 
Department of Gilumbia University’s experimental Lincoln School. Profes- 
soi I lolz required immediate assistance, and since Koischwitz's obvious eru¬ 
dition and reserved manner belied his 25 years, she hired him on a provisional 
basis. For the next year Fraulcin I lolz followed her understudy's work 
closely, slipping into his classes to monitor his performance, offering advice, 
and taking a detached pride in his progress. 4 

I he Lincoln School w as founded in 1917 by Columbia University’s Gen¬ 
eral Education Board w ith Rockefeller funds. A subsidiary of Teachers Col¬ 
lege's Institute of School F'x|xrimentation, its innovative faculty pursued all 
avenues of pedagogical research. Under the leadership of Dean James Farl 
Russell, Teachers College sought to adjust outmoded secondary school cur¬ 
ricula to the twentieth century. Faculty findings were applied in the Lincoln 
School. I here began an orgy of studies and measurement analyses designed 
to overturn the timeworn approaches to kindergarten instruction, manual 
preparation, and textlxxik selection still in vogue. At intervals these whirligig 
activities seemed to lack coherence and direction. Readers with burdensome 
documentation w ere discarded, w hile bibliographical aids might carry astro- 
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Such a provocative environment gave full rein to KoixchwoA uc.itivt 
talents. In bis first ma|or publication, "Our Icxtlwxiks mil kullurkuiidt 
(1928), he insisted that the pupil must comprehend Imth the langn.igi ami 
literature of a nation, as well as the temper of its people, 


It lus always Ikxii emphasized that Germany is the typically nmiamu .noI in u. 

alistic country. I he rationalistic period Ixiwven 18"! and I9H particularly c. '*»n 
sidered less German than the present time or tlui of the "Goctliezcit" (I? n IH tin 
.,. Sinee we now observe a strong reaction against positivism ami natm.ili mm m 
Germany, the naturalistic writers alone do not give the American hid. m tin nghi 
information about Germany. If more attention were paid tn the Nminmnuil , tl*« 
second goal of language teaching would also Ik* much Ik-uu attained ,i KultuiGm 
dliche Kenntnis des Fremdvolkes. 


Koischwitz complained that nearly 50 percent of the < fi t man h I.I 

used in the United States were worthless from the statul|x>mt ol Inn u\ 
criticism. He wanted obsolete works stricken from publisher- latalogu. 
B<x>ks with historical orientations should be dropped, lie insisted, 1“ *mI» 
“psychologists of adolescence have come to the conclusion that \ntnh < 
generally little interested in history at all.” Finally, he demanded that •< »a 
reflect the true atmosphere of his country, and that the depletion ol (.«i man 
fairy talcs and legends should lie severely limited/’ 

The field of student testing and concomitant modes of evaluation iniiigtn d 
Koischwitz. As a member of the Institute of School Experimentation, he 
devised an ingenious examination for a drama course offered by the < •« t man 
Department of Hunter College. Koischwitz’s aim was to allow IS student*, 
the broadest exposure to contemporary plays possible, while exploring i u h 
participant's background in contemporary literature. He accomplished ibi, 
feat with the combination and the partial coordination of two different * t m 
dard questionnaires, one short answer and one essay in nature, that would 
lie applicable to any individual selection of a stated number of plays 

Teaching w as Koischw itz’s forte, despite his reputation as an indelatigabh 
researcher. According to noted author and educator Louis J. Halle, ol tin 
Graduate Institute of International Studies (Geneva), Koisehw it/'s gcmlil • 
lectures refracted the brilliance of the Lincoln School. Hovering nlnuii tin 
lectern, Koischw itz must have put young l lallc in mind of an absent - mindi • I 
English schoolmaster. Recalled Halle, "He was of a light and lxm\ build, 
with dark hair that was long for that day, and a face in which the now w as 
excessively prominent. He was a man whose mind dwelt always in tin 
empyrean, in a world of epic visions from which the petty practical at Ian 
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ini crest v vim mi c.it In ilic .mil i.mfinl tli.n tin instruction ul German could 
not contain them all In the etui, liiv IcctUtcs interesting as tlu v were 
frequently digressed into chaotic nntsings quite unrdatctl to the subject at 
hand. Halle fondly remcnilK-rcd Koischw it/.’s instruction: 

I recall the day vv hen he opened his class by draw ing a railw ay train i m the blacklxiard. 
( )n top of one of the cars in the middle was the figure of a man. and exactly opposite 
him. on the ground beside the tracks, another. I Ic then drew two jagged lines to 
represent flashes of lightning, one in front of the train and one behind, taking care 
to make them equidistant from the two men. I hat done, he explained how , although 
the Hashes appeared to he simultaneous to the man on the ground, the man on the 
passing railway ear saw the one in Iront first, since lie was moving toward it, ami 
the one behind later, since he was moving away from it. So, Miss I lolz being out of 
the room, he introduced us to Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. On that dav there 
was I Kirn in me a lifelong interest in the structure of the universe that has been one 
of the forces by w hich my mind has been shaped. 

As for his mastery of Koischwit/.'s discipline, it was the German examination 
that he llunkcd on his College Boards the following summer. Placet! a full 
year behind in his admission to Harvard, Professor Halle steadfastly refusal 
to condemn his old teacher. Haifa century later he would write ofhis setback: 
“This was the price I paid for w hat Dr. Koischwitz did teach me, and in 
the perspective of the years I count it cheap.”® 

As a university student Koischwitz had specialized in medieval German 
literature. It was from one of his discursive lectures that Halle first heard 
the names of Walter von tier Vogelweide, the prince of minnesingers, and 
W olfram von Eschcnbach. the author of Parsifal. Koischwitz once confided 
sadly to his charge how, as a student, he had l>ccn so smitten with a certain 
damsel that he had spent a year or more making, with his own hands, an 
illuminated l«K>k of medieval German love poetry—a token of affection to 
which the lady display ed monumental indifference.'’ 

I here were other topics to stir impressionable minds. Koischwitz would 
stand Indore his students and regale them on such subjects as German myth¬ 
ology and Oswald Spengler’s theory that civilizations underwent the same 
lile-histories as organisms. “ 1 he tragic Spenglerian vision of human history 
[Decline of tht he said, "kept me enthralled throughout my under¬ 

graduate years. So it was that I continued to neglect my assignments in order 
to devote myself to a course of reading that represented the interest in Spon¬ 
gier s vision aroused by Dr. Koischwitz, who may therefore lie held to have 
Itecn responsible for the poor grades I received in college.’” 0 Decadence could 
be seen all about the astute observer, suggested Koischwitz, giving life to 
Spengler’s thesis that Western culture, like empires before it, had entered 
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heroic win Id ol Wnlli.inV-PaiMlal m Wagner's < •nnmlinnmming. mold 
nut altog1 1 hi i r\i hide in nu mi lies nl how dill err tit tin world muni di m l\ 
,dxMit him w ,is ’ Mis w i itings and lalures refiti ml .1 mm,min \ ava mom m 
the MlionaltMu and skeptical tradition that hurl held tht West uh> Inug m 11 
iron grip As early as the mid-1920s, long befon \dolf 11 it hi • prnmiM to 
lid the Mlautic democracies of this sickness and return humankind to tin 
heroic days ol the SiMungenM* Koischwitz- would rein to the hood*, ■ •! 
blood, to that summons from abroad that could not Ik denied In so dump 
Koischwitz. cast his lot against the purveyors of the Victorian u • mid 
rationalism, whose axle of social and intellectual talxios had st) mini \\i .i« m 
man’s creativity for too long," 

To Ik* sure, Koischwit/.’s mind and energies were not alwa\ - absorb* d m 
metaphysical abstractions. Asked to his teacher's Sunmside, 1oug Island, 
home for Sunday dinner, young Halle saw his academic idol in a doim m* 
setting for the first time. 1 le was introduced to I rna (Bum ki Her) Knew hw u 
who had been a German governess in New York ( its Indore Ik i muim • 
to the professor, and their three girls, Stella, Helene, and Uenaii liau 
Koischwitz, a stately woman with prematurely whiti han that lialu.d ih« 
face of a girl, made a lasting impression on her guest. It truik I lalli dm 
aside from her role as surrogate mother to Koischw itz, sh< w.r. lit* mu < h»* 
attended to such mundane matters as paying the rent Uet ailed 11 dl» 

l sec ourselves around the dining table in a small room in a submhan Ih»\ nl ,» Im»t« 
the three of us plus three small children, one in a high chair. Mrs km < In' a ' » 
repeatedly going into the kitchen to return ami set before us the glni\ <»l In i m«»Lh»|i 
She had constantly to feed the infant in the high chair. . . and to mi m n tin* tin 
rest of us were satisfied. Ml happy families arc alike, acconling to I <ilito\. .uni sum • 
this was a happy family I need say no more. 

Otto’s future w ife had emigrated to the United States in 1920 afit r *. 

plcting commercial courses in Zurich and Florence. From 1920 to 192 k I mm 
served as a governess to the daughter of a wealthy New York < it \ lamil\ 
This impressionable young woman met Koischwitz at International I Ion.« 
during his residency there, fell in love, and agreed to marry him at a fuiun 
date. While so employed, she studied accounting at Columbia I'nivn*<il\ 
For the next two years Krna w as assistant treasurer of the 11 art ridge S< lim>| 
in Plainfield, New Jersey. 

After receiving her M.S. degree in 1925, Erna was engaged by the \mt■ 
ican College for Women at Constantinople, Turkey, to install an ucmunlmg 
system. On completion of this project, she returned to the United Slab m 
ScptcmlxT of 1926 and wed Otto that winter. In 1929 her husband was 
diagnosed as having incipient tuberculosis. The father of Frna’s forma < h up 
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. ’ per annum, kmscliwity elected to main contact with ( <iluml»la's 
Institute ol School I A|xrinternal Rim arch, tievoting his evenings to work 

I IcTec ur°l ,H i hV ' " /MU,CklV CamCd ,he rt!i l H ‘ ct affection of his classes 
r r " C contcn, P° rar .V n<»vd and drama, German literature and 
•' ,M “ r of W« subjects. These courses were so popul«r ,hat ntanv ontside 
students hied into the rear of his classes occasionally to listen, and in 1938 
k xvas voted Hunters most popular instructor. Paradoxically, in regard to 
s subsequent career, koischwitz’s most celebrated course dealt whh the 
.It and works of I tonus Mann, the international literary giant w ho had 
* )ccn ^i\ed from his homeland by the Nazis. 13 

Av lar as Ins students and colleagues could see, this fragile academician 
vvith the hands ol a concert pianist and the gentle manner of a parish vicar’ 
showed neither racial prejudice nor hatred for his adopted country Even 

f,,kT s ta 5 c ® ver ,n Gcrma »y he continued to favor his Jewish students 
once unsuccessfully attempting to send abroad a promising Jewish under’ 
study for w hom he had obtained a Berlin scholarship. Failure in his mission 
appaiently distressed him far more than it did the young lady. In 1933 he 
o h uIv denounced national sialism, particularly before his Jewish students 

f . [^ C,V . ed 3 clrcular frorn a fraternity at the University of Berlin 
!"!- 1 > in P him that its Jewish members were I King purged. The entire affair 
infuriated koischwitz. particularly w hen his letter of LignaL b u« a 
reply that, as an Aryan, he could not resign. He privily conf3 to 
students and faculty that his father had been a Social Democrat in Germany 

: : ** his well-being.” In retrospect. PtcJ 

7 ' a ! lc T ees ,h3t l^nschwiu could no. have been ami-ScmiEc for he 
cured Einstein, nor would he have endorsed I brier’s monstrous blueprints 
lot genocide, which were being drafted at that time. “In any case his ideal 
ism lalle sadly concludes, "tended to exclude realism. Well before the end 
I icreahu must have at last imposed itself on his consciousness. One can 
n > imagine what the terror of it must then have been 
koischwitz’s academic productivity in the areas of instruction, service and 
< search bene cpnet testimony to his industry and dedication. He customarily 
taught J» hours each week in both day and evening sessions, and his classes 
..ingcd anywhere from 20 to 37 students. When asked by Hunter’s admin- 
IS rative bureaucracy for an accounting of his time, Koischwitz scribbled: 


I never look at my watch when in Conference w ith students. I never in my life counted 
,,K hW,rS ,hat 1 lib ™« * at my desk, preparing my lectures, eoZIng 


* s o " "lull 1 In ml. tt, I mo ai Ixlwt vi'l dial pi.'iUitllv »iiiv Ihmii ol ill. 
w i < k is ...urn id is il v iiIjU.I iii niv wmk in mill yi ’ 

I Iii piiilcssoi \ professional mnnlxrshiprnslci included tin Mixltin I .m 
giiagc XsMK iaiion, tlu- \nit ric.m Association of l i.u hers of German, and 
the \limmi Ass.x i.itmn ol International I louse. ()n campus lie sjxikc for the 
National Relief \dmimstr.iiion, the National Youth Administration, on as 
soiled radio station programs, and frct|uentl\ Ixfore ch.i|xl exercises. In 
addition, he guest lectured Indore 21 learned societies over a six-year period. 

I fin ing the summer terms ol 1929 and 1930, koischwitz was visiting scholar 
ai the University of Berlin and West Virginia University, respectively. 
< aught up in committee work, he staged several comedies and a tragedy for 
the Dent seller \ crein. Not content with a director’s chair, he even authored 
a play for his thespian friends. What’s more, he served as advisor to the 
College’s tcxtlxxik committee, to a German student club (Deutsche Wane), 
and to puzzled students during Hunter's registration process, koischwitz 
took S(xcial pride in his editorship of Eippmeott’s German Series and the 
private publication of his own textbooks, ventures from which lie derived 
modest subsidies. 1 

koischw itz s imposing publication record did not suggest his junior rank of 
assistant professor. By age 35 he had published 15 articles in the German En¬ 
cyclopedia Saeinvoerterbucbder Deutschkunde , (I eipzig, 1931); five lxx>k reviews 
in academic journals; tour articles on the methodology of teaching and one on 
problems of historiography; a monograph, Selection and Application of Illustra¬ 
tive Material in Foreign Language Classes (New York, Columbia University); a 
pamphlet, Preparing a German Workbook (Madison, University of Wisconsin)) 
and a History of German Literature (Chicago, Lippincott). I Iis creative writing 
efforts included the German language readers Deutsche l ibel (New York, 
1932), Hilderlesebuch (New York, 1933), and Goetter und Riesen (Middlebury, 1934). 
koischwitz’s novels included EHHenti (Berlin, 1933) and Farmer Hildebrand (Ber¬ 
lin. 1936). I be professor’s most ambitious efforts included A German-American 
Interprets Germany (Milwaukee, 1935) and O’Seill (Berlin, 1938).'* 

Enthusiastic reviews greeted these early contributions, and soon koisch¬ 
witz became known in his field. A colleague at Hunter College wrote of bis 
primers: 

Anyone that has used Professor Otto koischwitz’ Fibel would expect that his new 
Hilderlesebuch would lx* “O.k." and would not be at all disap|x>intcd.. . . Everything 
that a person visiting Germany lor the first time might find interesting or amusing 
is reproduced for the young student... drawn by the author himself with a delight¬ 
fully modern and humorous touch The psychology of the German people is made 

understandable to American students-For example, the hiking trips of the German 

youth arc contrasted with our own predilection for seeing the country from an 

automobile-Everything is done to give the student the impression that it is fun 

and not drudgery to read German. 1 * 
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In German teachers m our country, this lx>ok (a basic history of German 

I n era tore) will be especially stimulating for Junior Colleges.'" Jl By IV34 Otto 
K.nschwuz s scholarship had earned for him an international reputation, and 
still'there was no talk of promotion. 

I he year 1934 marked a tragic watershed in Koischwitz’s Weltambuuing 
W i h random exceptions, his vaulted intellect,lalism had ignored the state! 
<p hestrated paganism that passed as culture in I litleritc Germany. Following 
< ,«• New Year, however, he lectured less about contemporary German lit- 
tfuture and drama and more about Western decadence and the glorious 
' i IKprings of I eutomc civilization. Almost imperceptibly, this rhetoric be 

E "?* omebaknceJlcctures 1 

’ C democracies were corrupt, a condition artistically depicted by George 
Grosz and exemplified by the “bloodless” rationalism of Bertrand' Russell. 
\ll Ins contrasted, of course, with the heroism of Siegfried and the genius 
■ agner s operas—a spirit that some Americans professed to sec'in the 
hud Reich s new chancellor. It is difficult at this point to determine w hether 
mu viischwitz. had become a Nazi. Without question the romantic trap- 
pmgs of he movement fascinated him. One suspects that the frustration 
l :"« l w *th his stagnant career may have driven him to provocative meas- 
vHim T n fl S \ CUC ,r ° m Spe " gler ’ l )crha l ,s he to see himself as the 
greatne«.« S ' VStCm eVCT aS his °' Vn countr >’ *<*** on the threshold of 

Jh'.'ZZ lU !T S > COnfr ° ntation uilh Koischwitz, a decision 

| n lallv based on the college s devotion to academic freedom and partially 

i t * e rente to the reputation of German Department chairman Adolf Russe 
who some considered a inend of the new Germany. Subsequent investiga! 
mns revealed that while koischwitz and the board members were prepaid 
o cmMst despite their growing ideological differences, nonetheless both 

\ Wcre h, ^'y ««P*ch»us of each other. An undated note in the pro- 
lissors personnel folder reads: 


lZuc'Zs°n hiS f T^' itZ Sj J eUCr cWmin 8 —'-hip in Modern U„. 

K , ? C aS hc d,d "' Send check for years' dues till next dav. I lad 

> vu. x been a dues paying member, presented papers. Owing to financial stringency 
ud sem in check for membership. Usaidlobtvtfy Jittmguisbed xbolar, rccomLmUd 
h Ikpt, committee for promotion “ 


l or Kmsrhvvil/ .pm, In m.ithl.mini that hr m tulcinu«sls in 11|( l mini 
SUM , writ i It till it In si Dining srvnal w III HIM hmadiasis Imm 

llorlin. he rcmmiKnd about thmc U» years memories |h» ssilily colored by 
time and ciri umstancc% 

I vsn wars |><fun I liilci i Jim’ to |xnvcr 1 was told that I wouldn’t have a chance of 
.i lull promotion, Ik cause m\ name sounded Jewish. I lie faculty included some Jews, 
hut the percentage was kept low by suggesting tlut they would not lie very happy. 

You talk alHiut equality, hut in Lincoln Scltool the quota for Jew ish children is 
strict. ... I lie leaders of a nation behave in the way they have been educated. The 
Universities share the responsibility,^ 

Again he appeared over the airways follow ing a 1943 air bombardment of 
Cologne: 

In 1925, after completing mv course at Berlin University, and imbued with ideals 
of international understanding and brotherly love, I visited the I S.A. I saw over 
the main entrance of the Columbia University School of Mining the symbol of the 
miners chiselled in stone—two crossed hammers and over them a big white blob, A 
professor told me that the greeting of the German miners, “Gluck auf, M meaning 
“Good luck," was inscribed there, but in 1917 these two wortls had been erased. 
This revelation shook my faith in international goodwill... If that stone on Colum¬ 
bia's Mining School poisoned my mind seven years after the end of the last conflict, 
how much hurt will the damage done by the Cologne Cathedral inflict upon those 
w ho caused it, and upm their children and children's children. ,f 

Although Koischwitz w as show ing himself to be a likely spokesperson of 
pan-German sentiment, his position in the classroom went either unnoticed 
or unchallenged. It was Iwlieved generally that hc was experiencing an in¬ 
ternal struggle involving his intellectuality versus his Germanic origins, and 
that in the end the baser instinct won. 

During the w inter ot 1933-34 Koischw itz took it upon himself to place 
the Third Reich within its proper historical and cultural context. I le felt 
that such a scholarly work, written by a hyphenated American, would help 
to allay misconceptions and distrust engendered on (with sides of the Atlantic. 
College records show that the trustees granted him a year’s leave of absence 
to commence on September I, 1934, and then abruptly rescinded their po¬ 
sition during a May 10 meeting.* 6 This reversal did not deter the professor, 
however, who completed A German-American Interprets Germany and had it 
published by the Gutenberg Publishing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

I hc author’s second disappointment came w ith the book’s ptx>r reception. 
One of Koischw itz’s colleagues in the department, who was of German 
extraction, branded the w ork as “one of the most viciously clever pieces of 
Nazi propaganda circulated in the American classroom,” 27 In his forward 
Koischw itz quotes from the Norwegian w riter Knut Hamsun (1934): “Get- 


,,,mv iH ,M,V lilt In id wind til «||a uoild • i*l MM ism Jmt ilir is cruising 
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heiirl nl l uro|>c I lien is no ni«lu wiilnmi il.iw n 1 I he histot \ ot (ierman 
literature*, art, and intclUi tual in ml. • nmpriml tins controversial effort. \<» 
lil nam work nl |»n»|).igaru|j, its author ,U nlln n.u.oiul s, K ialism ..s ihc 
i cntci piece ol (itmi.in history, U hen 11 . 1 /.ism w.n tlisi nssed, ii was [xirtrayed 
as one of many cultural movements, with lew references to Miller and his 
praetorian guard. This treatment carefully interwove Parts dogma within 
the fabric ot Germany s religious and |>olitical developments over a 200-vcar 
span. Nazism constituted a people’s movement only recently mobilized to 
combat longstanding world prejudice and to help realize Germany’s world 
mission. 

Since the Germans as well as the Jews are conscious of their outsiderdom, thev 
conceal or deny more readily than others their national origin—to escape the curse 
Ot their name. On the other hand, the realization of their fateful and inescapable 
isolation may he the psychological cause of a fanatical faith in their great historical 
mission and the eternal stimulus to fight for full and sincere “recognition” and lasting 
C< |" J I rights" in the community of nations/' 

111 * section on religion Koischwitz cited both Jew ish and other German 
w t iters as prooi ol growing anti-Christian sentiment in the Fatherland The 
reader was reassured that although the luthier might Ik- indifferent to the 
< hutch m principle, nevertheless lie would bow to the popular will and 
institute a state religion bordering on paganism: 

l-> order t„ understand the religious attitude of National Socialism, it must be Ik, me 
m mind, that it is determined by a youthful moral fanaticism which rejects the 
■liypjicrisy ’ ol so-called" Christianity and wants to replace it by a sincerely prac- 
i» able religion.. Good cannot exist without evil as life cannot exist w ithout'death, 
light without darkness. Jesus is unthinkable without Judas, for conflict is the fun¬ 
damental lact of litc. I his is the essential doctrine of German mythology; it is ihc 
, or< of Nietzsche’s ethics; it is the philosophy of Goethe.* 0 

I Its treatment of the Jewish question was an intellcctualizcd restatement 
til Nazi ideology. Jewish influence in Germany diminished, began Koisch- 
w iiz, after attaining “its great climax” during the uncertain period of the 
l ierman Republic. Up to that unfortunate hiatus the Jews bad maintained 
.m inconsequential, if not parasitic, role within the nation. For Koischwitz, 

< irrmanv s Jew ish population w as more the victim of history than S A street 
I hugs: 

llm this Jewish age in Germany came to a rapid end in the anti-Semitic tide of the 
national-socialist movement—as the Latin age, one hundred fifty years ago, ended 


in tlit fvvduthM.irv iimm t'fht ni nl t lit Sinmi »u<! Sin In I m» iI» » mu ,i |*iwnlul 
< inotitHul mii it»h ili •mi ii s oil ft I ijMin^t h»rt ign t It menu In IhmIi * asc%, < icniMit m> *• 
lit inn. imtliuiuliim and umiumUHismi waged w ji againM • .ft mhi iIimii. iihJ Iniellei 
mulism, heart ,i|.’.iiitst brain, blood again*! ink. In lx»th ima, Jin citthudiMu youth 
movement (ought lot moral regeneration, against a decadent and morally corrupt, 
literature-ridden civilization In the time of the Storm anil Stress, French civilization, 
as |x*rsonified in Voltaire, was the target. In the national-socialist revolution, the 
"relativistic intellectualism” of Jewish civilization was attacked,.,, Ihc Jews with 
their long cultural past and their total lack of Ixnh political and agricultural contact 
with the soil are the prototypes of intcllccitiialists.’ 1 

At 1 k*si Koischwitz had isolated his native country's Jewish community; at 
worst he had robbed its members of their very nationality, To him they 
w ere the denizens of a foreign land. One might ask how he avoided the 
presence of Germany’s Jewish intelligentsia. He could not skirt the historical 
reality of this collective genius. But in no instance did Koischwitz, present 
them as Germans: The term he employed for such Germans as Heine, 
Einstein, Mendelssohn, and Sigmund Freud was "Jewish,” a designation 
suggestive to the reader of the appropriateness of two such categories in 
Germany. 

In his final chapter Koischw itz discussed foreign commentary that charged 
that Hitler’s 1933 ascendancy to power had "put the dock back" and returned 
Germany into "medievalism." His impression was that most devout Nazis 
were proud of this accomplishment. 

The national-socialist revolution is a reoccurrence of the Reformation. W hat we read 
in autobiographical documents of the 16th century about social and economic con¬ 
ditions in Germany, reminds us uncannily of what we see and hear today .. Then 
as today, a man from the lower class became the leader of a popular movement the 
emotional strength of which is unequalled in the entire history of Germany. It should 
be noted that I Ait her and Hitler arc the only two men in Germany, who were ascended 
from the obscurity of the lower class to national leadership. . . Both I Aithcr and I litlcr 
were determined [not only] to reform but to save the existing system (Luther never 
dreamed of destroying the Catholic church), and consequently they turned against 
their ow n radical followers and crushed them with the support of the old ruling elass. 

Koischwitz optimistically pronounced this medievalism to be the new religion 
of Germany's young generation. To survive its infancy, however, he insisted 
the government’s reform impulse must overcome the "chaos of relativity’' 
and bind the national will to "a new dominating central idea." "F.very form 
of present-day radicalism,” concluded Koischwitz, "is part ot the most ele¬ 
mental and the most powerful instinct of all life: Fight against Death."" 
Following the book, the professor’s inner struggle appeared almost over and 
his conversion nearly complete. 

Disenchantment with his country of residence did not deter the 33-year- 
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us Ins.onan is indebted loom- ol Koisdnvi,A l,„, pupils who, unlike 
,1 di spised her (icrman instructor. Idllian Ross, who would 

s|Hiid much ol her prolessional career with New York City’s /*..!/ news- 
|>..|Hr has handed down a disturbing glimpse of Koischwitz’s darker side 
Roth student and teacher crossed swords repeatedly over Koischwitz’s pro¬ 
wl m,u. lectures and Ins disallowance of any classroom rebuttal. Nazi Inil- 

• V diplomatic victories abroad only seemed to fuel his enthusiasm and 
.nlme h,s rhetoric. “In 1938, before Munich,” Ross recalled, “this thin 

! V Nk 'Pl"stophelian-|«K.king professor could and did put me on the spot 
lot disagreeing with the idea that ‘people think with their blood.' ” Accordhur 
<» R«.ss, when her peers defended her objections, Koischwirz would throw 

• k I s ong hair, pound melodramatically at his temples, rub his emaciated 

“ •“"‘I f ,arc s ' lLntlv ° ,u lhc Then, suddenly, he would whirl 

dmut.conlrom the argumentative undergraduates and shout: "You’re hound- 
mg nic, alyy ays, always hounding me! I am the most persecuted man in this 

I motional outbursts such as these did not lessen Koischwitz’s popularity 

i'ltion^is T | UK Ln * KK ') ln<,ecd ' thcSC antlcs a PI K ' ire d to inflate his repii- 
as a charismatic educator-one who had progressed beyond the petty 

‘l cXr"fwaT H C ^ Pt f 8g0gy ’ ' n l9?8 hc U<m HunteA “Outstanding 
u i award, and Ins classes were always filled to overflowing. The fact 

,K : ' vas m( Tlercnr about attendance, seldom administered tritten cx- 

d»!! , M < h. >, i Sa . 8 T r nC< " y ° lU A ’ S ‘° "’’distinguished students no 

. ad sonie bearing on Ko.schwitz’s popularity. It was his rebellious 
• ’ " an,I fulrn,nations against rationalism, however, that titillated the young 
I hiun under his sway. As Ross recalled; 

kniwliwiiz was different and unconventional. He hated the common people mil 

r» 1 TrT ,n hiN ficld - literature, he was a phoncvan'dlie 

- ■" lud Ins phoniness in tantastie and subtle prejudices. He was dramatic and colorful 
I--nhast,i ami unafraid He was a good actor and an effective demag^ue tg^e 
l.< MU|viessK,n of being highly emotional and sensitive, but actually h c \ as co |/ arK | 

**> hc « to do at Hunter, namely, to get across tis tS 

I during her senior year, Ross enrolled in two courses with Koischwitz 
; MM : “ Thc Ccmtemjtorary Novel” and the other “Vlasies ( >f 

■uinan laurature. I ime and again her old nemesis strayed fronfthe text 
J" " S P rc P ared no ’ cs ; ‘he midst of one rambling session on degenerate 
<s trn literature, Koischwitz examined the works of Thomas Mann as- an 


• simple m| i Ins gum Mann isle is crude, \n\ ixvuhar to ilmw of us 
who M id | nil I (.It III III \ I .him ’ si V lr Is involved; III likes In n\r .is mill'll 
I it mil .is |x».ible hi his \s riling I hs (in man is overloaded with foreign 
words which hr uses, (hough no one else in (iermany docs." M ()nce lie 
| Koiscliwit/1 s|>rni .in t in in* period giving us some inside information on the 
‘real names' ol Jew ish w riiers/' Ross reflected. “1 le told us with great delight 
that I* inil I udw ig’s real name was G>hcn. I lis dark blue eyes darted quickly 
around the room as he divulged the information that George Brondes was 
also a ‘Cohen’ and that Max Reinhardt was a 'Ginsberg. 1 ”” 

The monograph O'S'cill (1938) at once increased Koischwitz’s reputation 
overseas, particularly in Germany, while making him even more controversial 
at home. In his introduction, Koischwitz examined at length the lamentable 
state of the American theater, for which he blamed "those greedy sponsors” 
who rejected artistic creativity through the establishment of a permanent 
actors 1 ensemble, preferring instead bloated box-office receipts, I lollvwood's 
loathsome star system, and mindless scripts. Against this backdrop of Phil¬ 
istinism, Fojgene O'Neill stood as a literary giant—an unAmcrican play¬ 
wright. In Koischwitz’s opinion, O'Neill's significance lav in the fact that 
he preserved the traditions of classical and Western drama in the United 
States, extending this heritage to a nation where it would otherwise have 
been neglected. The author expressed satisfaction that O'Neill's name had 
never been linked with any anti-German sentiment, nor had his works been 
cited to reflect such attitudes. 

Koischw itz observed that as Friedrich Nietzsche had descended into mad¬ 
ness and death, O'Neill had been bom prophetically into the New World. 
Both w riters, touted Koischwitz, shared an antipathy to Christianity and the 
Church, a sense of commitment to the search for a new God, and the rec¬ 
ognition of beauty in humanity's tragic and hopeless struggle with fate. As 
Nietzsche had lieen in the field of philosophy, O'Neill in drama was the 
great reassessor of values: “O’Neill Wcrk ist der starkste Ausdruck Nictz- 
schescher Problematick in Amerika.” 

Koischwitz insisted that O’Neill w as the only truly American author in 
the United States, arguing that Jews w ere not Americans and that other 
authors shared Ruropcan ancestry that disqualified them. I Ic refused to admit 
that the playwright himself w as the son of an Irish immigrant father. As for 
his subject's darker side, Koischwitz observed that certain aspects of O'Neill’s 
misdirected life were symbolic of America’s lack of national purpose. Both 
the writer and his homeland squandered energy in a spiritual search for the 
heights and depths of existence, a compulsion for extremes unknown to 
Germans/ 6 

The University of Wisconsin's Professor Friedrich Bruns reviewed his 
fellow countryman’s brilliance and prejudice in Books Abroad: 

I lis analysis of O’Neill’s creative work is deserving of high praise. I regret onlv one 
thing. Why must it be repeated ad nauseam that wc Americans have only one (Jod: 
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\ii»« ric a m ll*» Iiin ulrni for m hw k n*> gold IKha Herr koischw it/ know only the 
HiiMi. Do. In know neither actors nor .mists whose one jim is the cause of art? 
I)*h s bias hliml him to the I irtle I heater Movement? It is greatly to Ik: regretted 
rli.ii m this Iutii and |>cncr rating analysis ol O'Neill a lulf dozen pages ought to Ik* 
m written lor tin enlightenment of the German reading public. 1 * * IV 

II \merii in letters arid the theater were hostages of liabbittry and com- 
iik n i.distn, concluded Koischwitz, then Germany's magnificent strides in 
tin m areas were the result of the f atherland’s cultural exchange programs 
inti governmental subvention. He had visited a research and propaganda 
msiitiiii iii Stuttgart where data were being gathered and assimilated alnnir 
G'liiuu settlements and life beyond the Reich’s borders. Publishing firms 
|ki i.ili/ing in lx>oks by and alnnit Germans abroad enjoyed similar encour¬ 
agement under Hitler. Germany’s men of letters praised the contributions 
ol mum \mcriean authors, including the works of Thomas Wolfe, despite 
the North Carolinian’s bitter opposition to national socialism, How was it 
|K»ssible, koischwitz asked rhetorically, for the art's to flourish in a nation 
so consumed with nationalistic fervor? 

I In M iningh paradoxical situation of simultaneously existing nationalism and in- 
t» Muilionalism in the literary file of present-day Germain mav be interpreted as a 
ih*mI< in symptom of the typically German tradition of Romanticism and Storm and 
Mn . Despite obvious and basic differences between Romanticism and recent 
In. mi \ trends, some traditional elements of romantic origin cannot be overlooked in 
ih. pu sent situation of German literature, and it seems that the strange combination 
- i nationalism and internationalism forms part of Germany’s literary tradition since 
Herder.” 


I ni Koischwitz, the unkindest cut of all came on September 1, 1938, when 

I liinti r College tenured him at the level of assistant professor. Despite his 

im cully acquired U.S, citizenship and his enviable record of instruction and 
u rm h, he had been denied access to a premier academic career. Intro- 
sped ion |>crsuaded him that he had been wronged for his controversial lec¬ 
tures on Lu rope’s New Order—a man damned for his conscience and 
nationality. This action dissolved Koischw itz’s last tic with his adopted coun¬ 
try 11 timer's 1938 yearbook captured the depth of the professor’s disillu¬ 
sionment: “f irst thought: The message well 1 hear, my faith alone is weak. 
Second thought: I hope rhar we will not only get a new building [German 

IV pan merit], but also a new spirit of'higher’ education, Lernfreiheir and 
I ehrfreiheit.”” 


I bum i \ rumored \a/init »ampti* nnuinetl iminmpmm^.d and gave 
i mu . iii) ipiaiti i during In Iiii.iI m u in tin 1 nilctl State % Ik 191V Koim h 
wit/ was openly diMlainlul ol his fi How insiruetoiv iii the German IK pan 
men! Hun iii turn, usually dismissed his tantrums as the unavoidable 
byproduct ol ,i brilliant mind, few doubted that he suffered from delusions 
ol persecution koischwitz railed against academic censorship, going so far 
as to claim that certain of his luniks had been removed from the college library 
when, in fact, they had simply been misshelved. The few instructors who 
challenged koischwitz’s assertions were reprimanded by Chairman Busse. 
Both men were opposed by rhe Hunter Bulletin, an undergraduate news¬ 
paper. When the paper devoted an issue to the condemnation of fascism and 
asked members of the German Department to declare themselves on the 
subject, Busse was outraged. I Ic charged its editors with conducting a w itch- 
hunt. Cooler heads prevailed, however, and a disclosure of koischwitz’s 
activities, together with commentaries of his pro-Nazi publications, w as killed 
by the authorities. 4 " 

further controversy greeted Koischwitz following the publication of his 
essay 'T.cho from Abroad” in a 1939 issue of Literatur, a bimonthly German 
magazine. The Munich Agreement had frightened the American people into 
converting their arts and letters into vehicles for Allied propaganda, wrote 
Koischw itz, w hile academia funded new “democratic” instructorships to in¬ 
doctrinate the youth. Superb German performances such as Helmut (Home - 
/amt) had been relegated to obscure ethnic cinemas, while mediocre Soviet 
films played at prominent theaters, koischw itz fumed that live anti-German 
productions were considered “the patriotic fashion” and that the “kitsch” 
operettas {Waltz in Goosestip) distorted the Reich’s image. 

Koischwitz blamed Jew ish censors and a grow ing number of women au¬ 
thors for the decline of literary excellence in the United States. America’s 
misinterpretation of Ku rope’s New Order he attributed to the psychological 
tension between a purely feminine culture and a masculine view of the world. 
In his review of praiseworthy exceptions, Koischwitz wrote of William Faulk¬ 
ner’s novel The Wild Palms: 

The book is unequivocally American, a mixture of barbaric primitivism and technical 
civilization, and it is gloriously swept by the fresh w inds of the continent without 
horizons. The closing of the one story, “Between death and the agony of life I choose 
the agony," is reminiscent of Nictzschean feelings. 

John Steinlieck’s virile Grapes of Wrath depicted his country’s penchant for 
violence and lawlessness, noted koischw itz, much to the chagrin of America's 
sponsored literati. Hie national addiction to historical novels koischwitz 
believed to be symptomatic of a world power in decline. 41 

Local patriotic societies w atched Koischw itz closely. On August 10, New 
York City’s Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League notified the Department of 
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I nhiiniliar w ith the Koischwitz case, Chairman Ortlway l ead consulted 
irs|Mc(ivcly with his administrative assistant. Pearl Bernstein, and Hunter 
I"* 'dmi (ieorge N. Shuster concerning Harriman's petition. Both parties 
win surprisingly indifferent to the alleged threat. Bernstein was forgiving: 

I w .nli d through the better part of this and found only a skillful account of the current 
''ii i "> •* 1 • conveying but not actually stating a critical attitude toward us Aincr- 
" m mil our works. Someone who came in and read it confirmed that impression. 

11 < nliuirc' solely on artistic grounds of course—-books, etc. sympathetic to Gcr- 
,,r written by those so inclined; similarly he criticizes Van Ijoon and others 
nns\mpaihctic lo the new (jcrman Weltanschauung. Bui I suspect that that is his 
privilege! 

I ‘ S I here w as one thing I liked particularly—a quotation to the effect that America 
w as dominated hy the female of the species and that this was the reason, perhaps, 
l"i mir antagonism to the virile, male-worshipping German culture! And this from 

.. professor in a female institution of learning! It serves us right for allow ing 

VOU villains in.'" 

Shu-.n i \ rc.s|x>nse, on the other hand, was less generous toward Koischwitz 
Inn Mill considered Harriman’s charges unworthy of pursuit: 

I In iiiii le reflects strong pro-German sentiment, and a disposition to deplore those 
' s America—Jews, women—w hich have been eliminated from the Nazi social 

"I ill I I fere as elsewhere Koischw itz does display marked Hitlerite sympathies. Rut 
iIimi is noihing here to prove more—i.c. “subversive activities,” It seems lo me, 

d" " fore. that there is no ground for action.After all he cannot write an article 

'••I the l itcratur unless he attempted to placate the tempers of the reigning German 

olIII u|.«* 

I vpressions of public and private dissatisfaction, however, crossed Chair- 
iu.iii I cad’s desk from as far away as California. 41 On August 30, 1939, the 
\literican Council Against Nazi Propagantla chronicled Koischwitz’s sub- 
ui sive career in its magazine, The Hour, with this final paragraph: 

/ /v Hour hereby calls the attention of the Dies Committee to the ease of Koischwitz 
' supplementary to the testimony given on August 21 before the Committee by Dr. 
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llu Boanl ol Higher I xliicaliori granted Koischwitz a leave of absence 
from Scptcmlm I. 1939, through January 31, 1940, without pay and without 
increment in 1940. At a farewell luncheon awarded him bv the Hunter 
faculty, Koischwitz kept to himself, rambling on about “the dark hordes 
trying to snuff out and obliterate the light of learning and culture. 1 * A young 
w oman to w hom he bared his soul believed, at the time, that he was referring 
to the Nazis. Only with the benefit of hindsight did she realize that Koisch- 
w itz was alluding to democracy. Meanwhile, Chairman Bussc retired and 
departed for Germany to live w ith his daughter—the w ife of a high-ranking 
Nazi official. 4 This course of events troubled the Board of I ligher Education 
and, in late Dcccml>cr, Chairman Tead contacted the State Department as 
to Koischwitz’s activities. In a masterpiece of understatement, lead con¬ 
cluded: 


Apparently he has recently acquired some notoriety in the faculty as a sympathiser 
with the German cause. 1 le w as in Germany this summer but failed to obtain passage 
to return lor his class work in September.... But we learn now that with his family 
he is living j n a small tow n [Nykblingl just over the border in Denmark and \u* have 
been led to raise the question as to whether his continued stay there has not been 
somewhat deliberate.... The purpose of this confidential letter is to ask whether it 
would be possible in any way to find out whether this man is engaged in some tvpc 
of activity w hich would have a bearing upon the desirability of his return to a teaching 
position in our college. 4 * 

The American Council Against Nazi Propaganda entertained few doubts. 
Its leaders promised to take draconian measures against Koischwitz should 
he return to his post. According to its information, the professor began his 
return trip home after the outbreak of war and for a time resided in the 
Scandinavian countries, awaiting his family’s arrival from Germany. During 
this hiatus he somehow learned of his impending prosecution in the United 
States. With little room to maneuver, Koischwitz finally answered “the call 
of the blood” and returned to Berlin, On January 22, 1940, New York City’s 
Board of I ligher Education accepted his resignation without regret. 49 

1 hree days prior to the official consummation of his resignation, Hunter’s 
fugitive scholar aired at the Reichrundfunk. Curious Columbia Broadcasting 
System tuners-in debated the identity of a “Dr. Anders” whose metallic voice 
invaded their living rooms from Berlin. Eater “Mr. O.K.” was unveiled— 
with the same voice. Finally, there was “Fritz,” of “Fritz and Fred, the 
Friendly Quarrelers.” The German Library of Information, I Brier’s cultural 
exchange in the United States, ended the mystery. On July I, 1940, during 
the announcement of Koischwitz’s debut in his new “College I lour” program, 
it incidentally tied him to the other three radio personalities. w 
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\ I )i \ Hill m, KiiIm Iiwm t i« UhI lln roll’ of xlr.Hghl in.in in ,i iI mU I h< 
i InU w in I iiilr Mutgam, in \mcrliMn girl who luJ gour to Germany 
Im . .him he i grandmother lived iIn n ind hi i mu h mtvuI in the Welum.n hi 
I ilth Margaret ns| Minded 10 hn new friend with cITutdw praise lor the 
Kuih 1 lun skits were virtually identical Alin muling letters from Mur 
p,.in i •. m hi Nil churns hack home, Dr Anders (01 “Dr. Otherwise*) would 
suggest th.it she respond to her little friends over the Rcichseiuler. In their 
imii.il segment Koischwit/ coaxed his guest to describe a day in her life. 
U h.H lollowed was an account of Margaret's early morning routine anil 
sumptuous breakfast of sweet breads still warm from a neighborhood bakery. 
I It i favorite song in school vs as “Wir fahren gegen England,” which she sang 
m (li i man and Dr, \ndcrs then translated into English. Margaret informed 
her host that while this was a sailor’s song, it was also popular among German 
flu i I he show concluded w ith the child's luncheon menu, afternoon rcc- 
national activities, dinner fare, and bedtime ritual. 51 Bv early spring Dr. 
Mulcts had jettisoned Little Margaret and replaced her with his own obser¬ 
vations on \mcrican society drawn from stories in the New York Times. On 
March 19, he departed from his commentaries to discount the paper’s mention 
Of a BIK claim that a German U-boat had sunk a British freighter and had 
itself been overtaken and destroyed. “The submarine came back to its base,” 
he reported, "anil conveyed the ship’s papers of the Abniristan to the German 
Vdmiraltv I hose papers were read over the German short-wave station as 
m illustration of how fact and fiction are combined in the British news 
m i vice .” 51 

Speaking as Frit/., Koischw it/ coined the word “Britality” to describe 
I nglunil s "self-righteous conviction that no one else is well-behaved," As an 
example of Britality, he pointed out to Fred (Frederick \Y. Kaltenbach) that 
the British "even despise the American language,” which the man in the 
sim i referred to as "slanguage." Encouraged by the occasional success of a 
synthetic political catch phrase in the United States, these clever vaudevillians 
cloaked their propaganda efforts with good-natured ballyhoo. 

/ tt'l I line's what would happen after the war... 

/til I Warp! Powarp! 

/ tul Now listen, my dear fellow . If you are too dumb to understand, I can't help 
it But if you keep calling me names... 

ini. I’m not calling you names. A Powarp is a member of a new British-American 
fraternity, the “Post-War Planners." 

/ m/: I la, ha! That sure sounds mean. 

\s the Luftwaffe and the Royal Air Force battled over England, the German 
i ailio’s criticism of the United States grew more outspoken and more strident. 

< >n August 10, “the friendly quarrelers” made this exchange: 


htd |)h 

/ ni \\ lut do you flu .in, I >1 > 

/ tul Will, il) mink ilimotij!'). Of emit se, 1)1) might also mean damned iluinh, or 
dally don n, or I )onrthv I >i\ 

Beginning June 27, 1040, Koischwit/ was pm in charge of the "educational” 
programs "1,000 Years of German I listory” and "The College Hour,” which 
were specially designed for college students. Sometimes he envisioned the 
w ar as the product of "inscrutable” historical forces, with whose providential 
evolution the United States should not presume to interfere. 

I here arc certain things you cannot escape. For instance, you cannot escape symptoms 
of old age, even if you liv e your hair. Suddenly you look much older than you would 
l«K*k w ithout those experiments. Likcw isc, mankind cannot escape a new age when 
it has matured.... England went to war to destroy what is called Dictatorship. Now, 
the British are forced by circumstances.. .to establish the most rigid Dictatorship 
imaginable in their own country.. .. The establishment in Germany of an authori¬ 
tarian government on the basis of leadership was the result of slow and natural 
evolution, and an expression of the will of the people. Churchill, on the other hand, 
lacks the support of the masses. England, w hich w anted to escape dictatorship at any 
price, ran into it. 

At other times, Koischwit/ retreated to the "injured nation” argument—that 
Germany was betrayed and humiliated at Versailles and now sought a living 
space to grow without interference. When he assumed the personae of Mr. 
O.K., the intellectual became a professional muckrakcr. Koischwit/. began 
every paragraph with "confidentially,” posed as "The Man Who Knows,” 
and claimed a mystical insight into the ways in which the American people 
were being duped by a bankrupt government. 54 

The U.S.A. Zone’s campaign fell broadly into two phases. The first, from 
the invasion of Poland until the German Blitzkrieg in the W est, was to acquire 
a constituency and to consolidate its support. Selected excerpts from Nazi 
broadcasts were reprinted in sympathetic German language newspapers 
across the United States and in literature issued by Berlin’s Library of In¬ 
formation. Block parties in German districts gathered about loudspeakers to 
hear Koischwitz’s reassuring words. He defended their exhibitions of pan- 
Germanism as aroused alarm over pro-British lobbying efforts in the United 
States. During the period of military stalemate in western Europe, vilification 
of Britain took priority on Radio Berlin. The Propaganda Ministry seized as 
its second theme Anglo-American friction in history. While reviewing current 
American movie-making, Koischw it/ focused on Ruggles of Red Gap , a film 
alxmt an English butler who migrated to the United States. 

Attention is draw n to the “wonderful” scene where Ruggles is invited to sit dow n at 
the same table with his new American master and he says, “It won't do, sir...." 
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I hroughout the summer of 1940. Mr. OK. returned again and again to this 
inflammatory theme. 

I h» « Englishmen who now claim to shed their Mood for the welfare of the lower 

• l.i * . of all countries, have they not always despised the Americans? 1 lave they not 
•lw as *, .»voided associating with those whom they consider below themselves? 5 * 

I | m i si Mi illy always pointed to the British intention of drawing the UhUed States 
mio i Ik Mritish orbit. British statesmen have deliberately mentioned the U.S. as a 
1 md ol Mi ii i-.li dominion. They always used the formula: Ch eat Britain, the dominions 
Mid the l iiitcd States. But yesterday [August 21], the British government for the 
In i lime .idniined officially that they were anticipating a union between America 
uid England/' 

IK eoixiparison, Koisehwitz offered Germany as the centerpiece of a new 
world order, .t Reich friendly to the United States and all U.S. interests. 

hollowing Hitler’s invasion of the Dnv Countries and Roosevelt’s accel¬ 
erated I end Incase aid to the Allies, Goebbels mounted a new campaign to 
unsettle the American public’s faith in its leadership and democratic insti¬ 
tutions Such |>ctitions were somewhat muted, however, delivered as well- 
intentioned brotherly advice. Appeals to “Yankee horse sense” and economic 
•n il interest were heard repeatedly. While calling for U.S. economic coop- 
< iaiion w ith the New Order, the Rcichrundfunk insisted upon a political 
Monroe Doctrine for Europe. Koisehwitz pretended to comprehend U.S. 
machinations. Rooscveltian interventionists had maneuvered British states¬ 
men into w ar with false promises of support in order to usurp John Bull’s 
wui hi position. Now, he warned, the United Stales must not allow itself to 
become isolated in a hostile community of nations. Following Britain’s com¬ 
plete rout at Dunkerque and the Franco-German Armistice on June 22, 
Koisehwitz toured the ravaged countryside. 

I n « rvw here I found disappointment over the U.S. In Boulogne ami in the devastated 
ullages around Amiens the French people simply refuse to believe that America has 
not declared war on Germany. They had been told for months that America had 
promised help, in fact was helping in every conceivable way. They grossly overrated 

the amount of material that had actually been shipped from the States_The British 

have felt betrayed by the Norwegians, the Dutch, the Belgians and the French,... 

II is most likely that soon the British will feel. .. betrayed by the Americans And 
that estrangement will not !>c the fault of the British people or of other American 
pu*p!e, hut solely of a short-sighted propaganda policy.” 


Radio Berlin blasted tin inti Nazi ‘distortions' ol \iuem,i “Jewish 
plutotratH im ill i whu h c4fucd to the British I>cr,pi ctivt Its covet age ol 
oik ol (oinunv s gie.itist nival fiascos still rankled Koisehwitz .liter ms 
months: 

Perhaps you will mnemU r the ease ol the Graf Spec? The Fuehrer gave orders to 
.ihamlon the ship w hen he realised the hopelessness of the situation. . . . Next morning 
the New York limes" carried an editorial to the effect that the Germans were 
degenerate and that German sailors of today were cowards. In the meantime this 
accusation was proved false by the Scandinavian campaign and the Battle of Narvik 
in particular,** 

Roosevelt’s hireling press, scoffed Koisehwitz, had returned to its old game 
in the wake of the Franco-German Armistice. 

Those w ho w ant to sec Germany defeated and, if possible, w iped off the map, never 
fail to misunderstand, misquote, misinterpret whatever is said or done bv Germany, 
Germany is called brutal and bestial if she insists on her rights; if she yields in an 
understanding spirit, she is ridiculed. . . To the German public thev Ipcacc terms 
presented to France] appear surprisingly mild; viewed objectively they arc thoroughly 
justifiable, just and fair, and they guarantee that degree of security at the back of the 
German armies/" 

Exaggerated reports of the death and destruction wrought by Luftwaffe 
bombers over Britain provided effective grist for Koischw itz’s propaganda 
mill. Germans needed not to have felt remorse for these deadly raids, trum¬ 
peted Koisehwitz; after all, the Fuhrer had attempted a peaceful accommo¬ 
dation with the British. 

Britain is lying awake in long sleepless nights, and is thinking of nothing but the one 
thing, how to get rid of that grow ing pain- air raids. The British patient asks: “How 
is it, doctor; have I a chance?” The answer inevitably is: “You arc in the hands of 
God. ” “Oh, is it as bad as that?” But the patient, as long as he retains his consciousness, 
has but one thought—how to get riel of the pain/ 1 II 

The unparalleled success of the RAF belied Koischw itz’s dark predictions 
about the British Empire’s fate at the hands of historical evolution. By mid- 
December of 1940, he asked only for retribution against a mocking enemy. 

I had a strange experience the other day. I went to the movies to sec the great new 
picture about Mary Stuart, which is having its first showing in Berlin. It is a re¬ 
markable picture... but ii was not Marv of Scotland nor Queen Elizabeth w ho 
provided the thrill, hut the new sreel. It was a newsreel of the Ixmihing of Dmdon. 

.. . It was well known to us that D>ndon had had a terrible licking, but the pictures 
in that newsreel came as a surprise even to the German Army. ... Last Saturday 
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In I in. w »»i U n| i ostnit drlmnimsm Kuim h\v it/ could nul .im | >l the sin 
uval nl Britain, tin braver) nl the Km h \n Millist i v's Noting pilots not 
withstanding. I lu* Western democracies, he insisted, were eultuial and 
|M»liticul anachronisms on the verge of collapse. I In l nited States stood at 
the i losMoads of the twentieth century, warned the speaker, hhi young and 
tin vital to ally itself with “the forces of yesterday." 

I Ii IntilitN nl the American language on the one hand, and the sterility of the 
I nglish language on the other hand, reflect a political condition, namely, the old age, 
iln impMh ni < of Britain, and the you thfu Incss and vigor of America. The American 
laugii ut» lois Im n i \porling words for the last few decades.. .. From the philological 
•nigh tin o lore, the Anglo-American Union, the political and military cooperation 
of I ngknid and the U.S A. is an abnormality. It is a policy which contradicts natural 
evolution.*' 

Bn (KioIrt IT 1941, Koischwitz had determined that this “abnormal” al- 
luncc with the detestable Anglophile Roosevelt in rhe White House—had 
taken its toll on the American public. In one of his rambling “College Hour" 
presentations, he concluded; 

I iU m the l . S. V becomes more and more abnormal. The standard of living is going 
down; the cost of living is going up; the “land of the free” has become a one-man 
dii tutorship. In time these conditions may appear so usual that they w ill Ik* regarded 
i . nor nul h i*. doubtful whether a “return to normal" is desirable, for every “normal" 
|m nod in history has been marred by a succession of wars (late 18th and early 19th 
. i ii«ini< \ instanced). Since life is grow ing steadily more abnormal, w e may Ik pro- 
n nut to a |H*riod of "abnormal" peace.* 4 

V. a wartime partner of “the forces of yesterday," the United States had 
i • msigncd itself to the process of national degeneration. During an interesting 
hio.ide.ist on September 11, 1942, Koischwitz capsulated his views on the 
\iiu man tragedy. 

I t v. than two years ago American writers ridiculed my interpretation of the war. I 
luv * always been of the opinion that this w ar was part of the process of historical 
i volution. I he original British and American war aim—to perpetuate the world of 
vi sterday therefore was unreasonable. I bis evolution could have been accomplished 
p< .m lull) if the leaders in the U.S.A. and Britain had recalled that fundamental 
i lunges were necessary. I lovvcvcr, they decided to destroy the new movements and 
to save w hat they called “the British way of life”—the perpetuation of a system that 
divided people into have and have-nots. I alw ays said that this war would accelerate 
this system's fall, that those w ho went to w ar against the force of the future would 
involuntarily become their allies in their struggle against the past... . Roosevelt w ent 


to w rtf in pii v< mm)h I S \ Il‘inil In mg rtf In led by this pi«H » *.hut, by going in, 
midi miiiiu d ili< p*i -iiiMnhi inti mb d to defend I ioiii a libioi u al .ingli Bihim vi Ii, 
.igainit lu*» will, ii oIn•«11> wmli'i ini tin ulc r. of luv enemies ' 

\mtm.ms list it it 1 1 in clisl H-lic-l on July 6, I94J, when Mr. OK. took 
solace in the K M s ilcvtriicticm of the Cologne Cathedral: 

(hear \\ ildc had written that men killed the things they loved. ... They [his coun- 
ii v iiien| wanted to save the old world, the only one in which the life of an Englishman 
is worth living... . Yet the wholesale destruction of cathedrals and monuments stood 
for the destruction of spiritual and cultural values, the very traditions upon which 
I ngland rested. One day tin* British would awake: too late,** 


Koischwitz portrayed his adopted homeland as one in the throes of a war 
hysteria, counseled by geriatric statesmen and interventionists and led by a 
madman. On January 16, 1941, he read from a letter sent to him by a Mary 
M. Foster, who declared that “the idea of wiping all Germans from the face 
of the earth intrigued her." Such madness had even affected Eugene O’Neill, 
sighed the American playwright's biographer, whose recent plav The I/)ng 
Voyage Home was a “slap" at the Nazis. Life reported that in Hollywood “the 
girlies receive wages in patriotic wrappers," he continued, “and that red, 
white, and blue liqueurs are served. 1 doubt whether Ciocbbels is likely to 
infuse a little of this democratic spirit by having sw astika doughnuts baked 
in Germany.” Other O.K. commentaries further revealed bis Nazi bias: 

In the U.S.A. the churches support the armaments drive; in Germany the Nazis set- 
to it that the churches don’t mix in politics. .. . Our school children draw pictures 
of Hansel and (Jretcl and Snow W hite—terribly old-fashioned compared to New 
York schools where according to Life , youngsters are taught to draw Nazis killing 
women ami children. In South Dakota children torture dachshunds, w hilst German 
children do not even realise that Bulldogs are British.. . . All this in the name of 
democracy, mankind, and Jesus Christ! (January 22. 1941) 4 

This is no real 4th July; it is a memorial serv ice of death, not the anniversary of 
a young nation. The U.S.A. was always proud to be a young nation filled with the 
enthusiasm of youth, confident and vigorous; hut today there is a feeling of fear, 
anxiety, and suspicion. The young nation is ruled hv a clique of old men Knox 
and Stimson are between the ages of 67 and 83. Unable to appreciate the desires and 
aspirations of the young generation, they have tied the American people up with 
capitalist exploitation and communist agitation. If these men really represented the 
younger generation, America would have no future. (July 5, 194If* 

Will Rogers said: “Can’t we be friends with Britain without marrying her?," hut 
if he w ere alive he w ould Ik* forbidden to broadcast. U.S. public opinion has lost its 
sanity. A very different type of American enjoys free speech now. “Joiman" Amer¬ 
icans they call themselves, these refugees who are willing to spend good American 
money on foreign wars. They have leanings toward Bolshevism, and taking other 
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" I""' ». I >41. \li O K announced ilmi flu* United Stales w u\ no longer 

• ‘I. VV..l.oi.i public sanction Roosevelt had dispatched 

•'Tr.' 0 ll "T J " ‘ h,<l in«piuiid«l \\is vessels in I S harlxtrs 

m , " ,, P M P ular “destroyer deal” with Churchill. Worst- 
•nil. he extended the defense ol the United States “to the M;,gj no , Line the 
I jiiiiIh.-, ami Dakar." Under these circumstances the invasion of the United 

evelitn.!l U | T;T ' 1,,,d i lhC Un,imitcd «M«nsi.u. of its frontier meant 
.11 t \ fW Am f ncan *?y* on ,orci S" soil - 7 ° Throughout the summer 
;! , Koischwitz observed the mental disintegration of FDR. His erv 

"hr must he stopped” l>ctrayed a complex similar to that of mental patients 
.' 'I*',! 'r W The U.S. president also shrieked "We are 
" k ” ' " hlch was a P[ a,n symptom of a f>ersecution complex. Koischwitz 
mnounced that Roosevelt believed himself Cicnl and suffered from halluci¬ 
nations, and that his handwriting was that of a lunatic. The professor con- 

' . 'V s SUre ' y f cahmi *y th « '» one of the gravest hours in the history 

or mankind one of the greatest nations of the earth is ruled by a man w ith 
a fevered mind, 

I here was no doubt in Koischwit/.’s mind that international bolshevism 
and world Jewry marched hand-in-hand. Whether he arrived at his anri- 
Vmmsrn through misguided conviction or political expediency one cannot 
! , ,lu Y.' S n ° evidencc - however, that he held such beliefs prior 

" ,HS tH ( 'crmany. Professor Louis Halle insisted that Koischwit/’s 

• nijHTameni, erudition, and working environment would have militated 
againsi Im surrender to so irrational an emotion as prejudice. “Anti-Semitism 

S 7 ' k at "'Vr?'” pOSiUxl ' ,allc ’ “ wol,ld have been about as popular 
■' ''enunciation of Judaism at the University of Tel Aviv.” 71 Whatever his 
m-.t,u s. Koischwitz dutifully mouthed the Party’s line on July 12. 194| ; 

< ">,<nlv„ti.illy, I wan, to talk about the jews. This is always an awkward subject 
Hi M " v m W ' M 1 hc avcra fS e American does not like Jews. Political observers 

:-;r;t nng 7 ,hc Sov ; c, r' Vashing,on *»»»« ^ 

. ,7 p Russ ? ,hc overwhelming majority of the government officials arc 

I v, and that Roosevelt ,s surrounded by Jews at the White House is well known 

• imixmderance of this Jewish element is the only explanation for the Soviet 
alliance... he President does not talk about the aid hc is giving to the bolsheviks 

-Ns „ a,d m Britain, bu, Britain is only a stooge. If the Di« ConmS^’ 
souk thing to investigate, let them investigate this. ' 

!'- il« fall ..I IWI Koisdraitz had idopted a stniegy of divide and conquer. 

I" I. -November I). 1941. broadest, Ire palmed jcwlsh-Americans a' ,he 


vuirn,. ol an in - nsltiv, ma|.„iiv, l,n nt icvolutlnruri, , 1,11.d with righto,,* 

Mlillgll.Hinn 

IlKHigh \m.Tkani do no, „.< lli. tern, "gliciio" owing to ihvir dixpb rooted anti- 
s ‘vlli.n.l 1 ,( 1 , complete social ostracism of tlu Jews that ,l„- 
Ini.t are oblige.) to form themselves into eommtmities of ihcir own II,e |. ws know 
how mu. I, they an resented l,y the Gentile Americans and arc hiding their lime and 

•,-i,„,g up ., haired which demands the destruction of the U.S.A, and its wav of 
life. * 

On the eve of I filler’s invasion of the Soviet Union, Koischwitz raised the 
s|)ecter of Communist subversion in the United States. The leaders of FDR’s 
New Deal alphabet agencies—even the president’s wife—were parties to this 
nefarious business. America’s advanced stage of industrialization would only 
tpiickcn the process of national disintegration. As German troops slowl'v 
encountered stalemate, and with their defeat inside the Soviet Union, Koisch- 
w itz redefined the enemy. He confided on September 29, 1942, that there 
existed a cabal of influential “big money-makers” within the Anglo- American 
alliance, who were prepared to sacrifice millions of lives in defense of an 
overaged capitalistic system. Tragedy on such a global scale seized Koisch- 
w itz’s imagination, and in so doing persuaded him of the reality of his own 
propaganda. 5 

1 low Koischwitz enjoyed badgering American correspondents from the 
comfort ol his broadcasting studio! Frequently adopting a tone of professional 
tolerance, hc would entertain his listeners by skillfully rebutting the anti- 
Nazi commentaries of these well-known personalities. As the United States 
persisted in making Britain’s cause its ow n, however, O.K.’s words took on 
an edge, especially when it came to Dorothy Thompson. 

Dorothy I hompson .. w as quoted as having said thai the majority of the American 
people >s >till opposed to war. No, this is in no way a great revelation—we have 
known i, fora long time, but such a statement from Dorothy Thompson carries more 
weight than a Callup survey or a leading article from one of the Dmdon papers. 
Miss I hompson has devoted her life to fomenting hatred. She has said she would 
l»e willing „> sacrifice a million Americans to destroy Hitlerism.... In February, this 
year, a member of the American Embassy in Rome told me that the President w ould 
force the German Government to declare war on America in less than 60 days. In 
Germany I saw private letters front the U.S. A. saying that the outbreak of hostilities 
.. was merely a matter of hours.... "Wc have a President who usually gets his ow n 
waysays Miss I hompson, and this she knows better than anyone else. Mavbc hc 
w,U get his own way in America, but w ill he get it in Europe,' Africa, and the Far 
liast? That is a very different question. (July 29, 1941)” 

On April 24, 1941, the New York Board of Education voted to drop two 
ol Koischw itz’s publications from the approved list of textbooks for the city 
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Ka " " ,,hl 7 I.. . • I, IV4I, lit.u(li-.isi, ilu- |>r<iltsM>r went 

nn tn discuss ilu profile ms of ccnsoislnp the k mj iibrojid 

' OM s ' 1 ' •<»y.KiiscIvc' th.it Slum, iiimin qNindcntv over here do not understand 
nr situation, »r. il iIkv < 1 .., they ifon'i <I.im to m\ what »s wrong. Mr. |VVilluin| 
Shim. u ho lived over here lor m v vral y mis Wongs to the first category of repor.crs. 

a.e yon read his I* ml [fterlm Diary] published after his return to the United States? 
In it lie states lie would never understand the (iernuns. even if he lived there another 

ten years. Well, how can anyone who doesn’t understand a foreign country write 
alxnit it? 

Koischwitz, proceeded to discuss the second category of correspondents, those 
who w ere fearful ol w riting anything of a concrete nature about Nazi Ger¬ 
many . I f c referred to a series of Saturday Evening Dost articles that stated that 
Western correspondents who accurately portrayed Germany’s vitality and 
strength would Ik- lampooned in the United States, while those who char¬ 
acterized the Reich on the brink of collapse would Ik castigated for false 
predictions. Alas, concluded Koischwitz, appointment to a German ixist 
could l>e ruinous to an aspiring reporter’s career. 

In a world of predatory nations the United States had become feminized 
continued Koischwitz on August 12, largely through the subtle influences 
ol Llcanor Roosevelt and Dorothy Thompson. These women, he charged, 
were the real "powers' behind the throne in Washington, D.C. Thompson 
had boasted over the BBC that “wars w ere w on, not by men, but rather bv 
w omen. I hompson apologized to the British soldiers for this apparent slight 
but said she coujd not stay to win the w ar, as she had greater tasks: "I must 
help the President and the Press of the U.S.A." “Helping the President" is 
a rather mild term, smirked Koischwitz. As for Eleanor Roosevelt, Harry 
I lopkins had scheduled a meeting between Mrs. Roosevelt and the wife of 
Soviet foreign minister Maxim Litvinov. The object of this meeting w as to 
plan cooperative efforts between the women of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S R 
According to Koischw itz, the Dies Committee uncovered evidence showing 
that the Soviet-backed American Youth Organization had the financial sim- 
port ot the president’s spouse. On August 12. 1941, he stated, “There is one 
American man not influenced by bis wife. Perhaps you have forgotten that 
Miss Dorothy I hompson is Mrs. Sinclair Lewis? 1 Ic isn’t ruled bv his wife, 
like the President. But how many others are there?” 7 * 

In the August 1<>4I issue of Harper's, author Thompson responded to her 
Nazi critics in kind. I ler article entitled “Who Goes Nazi” afforded five 
unflattering profiles of individuals who would succumb to the “disease of the 
so-called lost generation." 
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U,M ’' ,vr ««< '• » ■« who In ...... imlling.. „„„( 

.. s ,l " v '»"" M .•• "i ' ' • IMievr in*. mu |«o|il. don't gg Nj/i 

n "" "" >"•■". "I •-oil condition is mu the condition I, il,,,,,., 

Ili.m IIh. , who luvcn't anything in them to nil iftcni wh.ii they |,kc an,I w|i.u 
iluy don't whrtlm u tv bruiting, or liappiness. nr wisdom, or a code. howivu 
oM Id■ hiomd or howeve r modern, \u/i, v 

I lu Reii In undtunk hailed Koischw ii/'s reply to I hompson as a media i \ mi 
It was billed weeks m advance and, just before airtime, the announce i tin 
IKirtiined the correspondent’s associates to ensure her attendance in tin -1 nln. 
audience. 

euni % r > Dorothy Thompson. The other day I came across an article ol com 
called. “Who (,iks Nazi?" This, though apparently written in i hurrv is Imm il„ 
angle of psychological analysis, the most revealing article of vours I have ev,, ,, „ 

N<m have done better things than this but you yourself w ill know that m,i>,.. 

remarks are more revealing than carefully worded pronouncements I I.m.... 

study it as the key to war hysteria in U.S. A, , .. 

La ns analyse ihis in my own ease. All Americans who have fount <1 ... 

broadcasts call me a Nazi and unless the American Press lies. I m, 4 \../■ I., „ 
see where your description fits in. 

During a rambling disquisition Koischwitz explained whs In u.,. „,,i 
frustrated intellectual, a scared speculator, a spoiled v..n, or .i l.ilmr tvi.mi 
On September 19, 1941, he concluded: 

Am l a fellow who achieves success by smelling out the wind of success? I went to 
America not to make money but because I wanted to see it. Tor six months I earned 
practically nothing and if I was successful later on it was not because of the wind 
but because ot hard work. If a success I should have stayed there and published 
books against Germans. Publishers in New York were waiting for such copy |,v 
someone non-Jewish from Germany. But I gave up everything not for success', blit 
for any kind nl job in the country to which I belonged—in the land of my fathers. 
Since I have told you so many personal things I may say I earned less than $75 
monthly in [prc-W'.\V. 1) Germany. Having earned manv limes that in America, 
studying in Germany during .he w ar could hardly be called “smelling out the wind 

ot success.' So you see, I am none of those things you say_ 

My mind is somewhat confused. You tell the American people who is Nazi and 
who is not, and they take your word for it, but you certainly do not know what a 
real Nazi is. Since you speak for the President your error is the official error.*” 

Koischu it/ milked facets of his private life for puqxises of propaganda. 
Me carried the microphone everywhere, sharing his vacations, reunions, 
family, living conditions, and occasionally dietary habits with the faithful. 

I his tactic worked iti that it both humanized his broadcasts and masked the 




UhiInlying appeal V tin Mi m hruudlunk *. inimical mnirult.int to IGdlo 
Rome during i In until i ol Iv1 1 |« implied m \maujns on lihmurv <> 
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I im taking .1 vacation, uni am [Hiking fr«nn li.ilv Since I Idt Berlin I hive tml 
Milt .1 single |M|hi, or listened In i hin.uk ,i st | Jo nni know u ltd he i |\\nulcll| 
V\ illkic lus luil him It with the King, or gone to see u hut hi' could do a I mot changing 
|l iiumtl IX'Valera's mind jIkhii the war. I do not even know whether Britain has 
given away any more jKMSCssioiis to the l S.A. in exchange for some old ships; all 
I know is that Italy at this time of year is glorious. A w alk around Monte makes 
you forget the war completely. 


The (Ireck campaign persuaded Koischwitz of Axis solidarity and German 
invincibility. Mussolini anticipated a short struggle follow ing Italy's invasion 
of Greece on October 28, 1940. Four months of stublxirn Greek resistance 
slowed the Ducc's advances, however, before his offensive could be resumed. 
British troops intervened on March 5, 1941, and German panzers poured 
into Greece the following month. The contest was one-sided and, on April 
17, the British expeditionary force began its evacuation of the mainland. By 
month’s end Hitler owned Greece. On May 15, Koischwitz arrived in Athens 
on a working holiday to celebrate Greece's induction into the New Order. 
“ Athens is now normal again,” he said. “In one cafe a tattered Greek soldier 
was begging, unheeded by the patrons; the proprietor of another had l>ccn 
very busy but said that he w as much impressed by the Germans. He said 
the British had no fighting spirit and little discipline. The Greeks were looking 
forward to German reconstruction of the Balkans.” The fact that the German 
consulate and the U.S. legation shared the same building, the speaker re¬ 
assured his listeners, constituted a sign from Providence. Air-raid damage 
had rendered Piraeus useless to the fleeing British. “Everywhere British 
influence has given place to German,” bragged koisehw it/., “and as Churchill 
said, the Balkan campaign marks the turn of the war.”" 7 

Pearl Harbor drew the United States into global war and overnight trans¬ 
formed the status of its citizens in Axis countries to that of enemy alien. 
Those correspondents and diplomats stranded in Germany would spend the 
ensuing six months in internment camps before repatriation. Perhaps dis- 
turbed by the failure of his early propaganda efforts, Koisehw it/, arrived in 
l.isbon to warn his former countrymen about the costliness of military pre¬ 
paredness. On May 29, 1942, he said: 


1 heard a lady saying in Portugal the other day, “A thousand dollars will buy only 
a cake of chocolate or 20 cigarettes.” If you don’t believe that’s all the dollar is worth, 
ask the homecoming Americans w hen they arrive on the Drottningbobn. The U.S. 
dollar used to be the best money in the world and its rate has always indicated the 
economic ami political strength of the U.S. A/’ 


I lip*, to lus I m »\ lii m n I 1 1 * him imimhls iy Millet I in I a mils »li < ii . ■ hhi*. roil 
uTMlitg (hr mot m‘ ol tin w .ii Koisehw it / plated git al Molt in his thothrl s 
Wisdom, and on .isionall) he .ban dim views with the nudum • On \tigu*.t 
19, |942, O.K n poi ii ihh.it I ran Koisehw it/ihitiallv disMicved lib report 
t li.it (Inin lull and Premin Stalin hud recent Is concluded a friendly meeting 
m Moscow , lam commenting “Well, how embarrassing for the English." 
Slu interpreted this, rendezvous as a sign of England's desperation. The fact 
that her two sons served in the army distressed her, but news of the enemy's 
precarious state lightened her spirits considerably. By late July of the fol¬ 
low ing year most (icrm.ms shared his mother's enthusiasm for the w ar effort, 
claimed Koisehw it/. 


In the subway this morning, I heard an elderly woman say: “Now the British and 
Americans arc walking into our trap | Allied invasion of Sicily).” The remark revealed 
the deep attention with which the German people watch military developments. 
When I had my haircut. I said to the barber: “You know, there arc people in the 
l ,S. V who firmly Irelieve that they'll have won the war by next Octolicr. F.vervbody 
in the shop burst out laughing, Ii revealed the general trend of sentiment in the 
Reich. (July 20, 1943f 


A gourmand, the professor calibrated Germany's wartime success on the 
availability of foodstuffs. When Herman Goering announced that bread and 
meat rations would be increased on September 16, 1942, Koisehw it/ hailed 
the news as a military victory. The Reichmarshal's proclamation was “visible 
and tangible proof of Britain’s failure to starve the German nation into sub¬ 
mission." Hitler's control of the Ukraine, he vowed, would alter the course 
of the war. The following month his superiors dispatched him to a submarine 
base on the Atlantic coast to interview a U-boat crew. He used this oppor¬ 
tunity to sample Parisicnne cuisine, subsequently praising the chefs artistry 
but complaining about the poor selection of meats/' 

Egotism was a character trait Koisehw it/ never bothered to conceal. As 
his reputation grew among Propaganda Ministry and Reich Foreign Office 
personnel, he came to fancy himself as an authority on the United States, 
koischwitz never missed an opportunity to reinforce this perception in his 
broadcasts. 


I am just back from a reunion, a meeting of alumni of the University of Berlin.... 
Our reunion tonight included a well-known physician, an x-ray specialist, a leading 
figure in Germany’s motion picture industry, a big-shot in the Luftwaffe, lawyers, 
chemists, engineers and so on. This group is fairly representative of Germany's 
intellectual class and under prevailing conditions almost everyone in this group has 
his secrets which he cannot discuss. They asked me time and time again about 
America.... I am supposed to know because I have lived in the U.S.A. (November 
7, 1942P 








H\ till IMI1MII t III I't H ill. .. III I.I Ml.. .mil lllli'liMlinl 

MlmI UtmlilMH Kins. Iiw ji.. J.iils hi, |||, ooinlitimi* took the 

In.Ml III. ih.imi <111,1 Uimvi.I III. Kniviiv III (,. Ilium's mil 
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tin i n mug "I \ni(tist lo. Kins. h\sn/ tnncil him .1 |IM( .. . heard 

|m. i ..I,, vaudeville program I wu enmediaiM Itegan .i Mippovvril) humorous 
One '.oil m .In oil,, ,: "You know, I lik< m sleep sluring the da\ 
In" ..I night I like m Ir- thrilled. Say, h Iku- can I go tonight?” wherctitHin 
'In other icllow answered, "Go m 1 lamburg." Roars of applause and shrill 
l.lUglitrr greeted this remark. Infuriated l»y what he had heard. Koisehwitz 
" s|Rinde.l several evenings later, on August 12, 1943: 

1 I 1 "'. . help feeling that the warnukers of Britain and the U.S \ had 

.1. Ki.«.l.al lh. human king to such baseness that one had to be ashamed to belong 
on i.in I 1 m s even laugh ak.ut it [air-raid casualties] and they put this laughter 

.. . hma,least it all over the world I thought of James Joyce's predict,m 

\ .l.o "t r. <■inning is in store lor mighty England on account of her crimes." And 
i »l*is of in Zoning is in store for Washington—just wail and see.* 

I lie counteroffensives in the Soviet Union and North Africa during the 
wmm ol 1941-42 were touted by Koischu it/.'s Allied counterparts as the 
turning point ol the war. Mr. O.K. challenged this contention immediatclv. 

I I "in privileged information I know that this withdraw al w as planned before 
the Russian offensive began,.. that the Russians could have occupied these 
"tors without firing a shot," O.K. argued, “instead of which they have 
w on them at the cost of tremendous losses.” In Libya, no military decision 
h i.l k > n reached, despite Churchill’s assurance that the Africa Corps rep- 
i< m nlnl a disorganized mob. “Was this," he asked rhetorically, “worth the 
I- of the Prince of Wales and Repulse, of l long Kong, Malaya, Luzon, Guam, 

, *'• 1,1 Xs tutu,,r,ons worsened for the Reich High Command during 

,,H H,, !" ,,R ‘ r i . l942 - O K resorted, on June 5, to sowing seeds of discord! 
uixpmon, and jealousy within the Allied camp. 

It W, could send 20,(KM) lumbers over Germany," says the B.B.C., “she would be 
i"ii "I die war tomorrow." ( here is a German saying: “If my grandmother had wheels 
s,u U ‘ :l bus Thi:> British propaganda aims at alleviating British disappoint- 

" xt ; a Sov,el vict °ry- And with it has gone the possibility of a second front, 
u > bad expected L .S. forces to land in France, but Washington has abandoned 
Hit- whole idea of a second front, and the British feel left in the lurch. And the BBC 
"••ihiutrlv says that a good second from is not necessary, the big air offensive is a 
sufficiently good Fj’sai//* 

Snll armed with a rapier wit at this juncture, Koisehwitz concealed the 
W chrmaclu's early reversals by alluding to the victories of its allies. 
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|.i|Lint m wm iii tliirlii *lii i I lu Midvkis I mil l«' lii \ninii i, Midujv u,» •'dew lilted 
i .thc l S N.i\ \ *. r« It iltilii it h mi altn l'i iiI I I n Imm StrangiR i notigli, tluHieing 
|.i| mix m .ii nvid in tin V l« i it in i - Fillups their navigation instruments suffered mi 
much tint (lx v w till iIk m i mi ig way. Renumber |ITank| Knox saving the Japanese 
Navy wimid U knocked mil in vu days. Now 190 days have passed, and they arc 
•.till around I lu Japanese tied to I long Kong, to Singapore, the Philippines, Ran¬ 
goon, anil Mandalay, and now they have even tied to Alaska!"* 

The first U.S. planes w ith all-American bomber crews were shot down 
over the Continent in early July 1942, Koisehw itz seized upon this theme 
in hopes of strengthening pacifist sentiment in the United Slates. On De- 
ccml>cr 22, he observed: 

The other day 1 saw a letter which was found in the pocket of an American pilot 
who met his death on the way to the Rhineland,... In that letter... an American 
mother writes to her son. It’s one of those tender, motherly letters which to read 
publicly over the radio w ould be out of place. But there is one short passage I’d like 
to quote: “While Fin writing you this letter... Roosevelt is speaking over the radio 
and I can't help thinking of all his pledges." Many American mothers w ill feel the 
same this Christmas season. 

I Ie informed troubled parents the following summer that should their sons’ 
bombers be hit by the fire from pursuing Messerschmitt fighters at heights 
of 20,000 feet or more, those inside would be "blown to bits" by sudden 
exposure to low air pressure. Death would come in many way s to U.S, 
airmen ordered on terror raids over Germany, snapped Koisehwitz, and still 
the Allies continued these suicidal missions. Scores of brave crew members 
were hopelessly shipw recked in the inaccessible glaciers of the Alps. Tele¬ 
scopes revealed these doomed rivers alive but stranded, “awaiting death in 
a hell of ice!” 90 

For those civilian Americans about to enjoy their first wartime Thanks¬ 
giving holiday, Koisehwitz offered an especially cheerful message. 

Today is Thanksgiving Day. Be thankful for having reaped some of the glory of 
Britain’s defeats in the Far Fast: for the disaster of Pearl Harbor, for the heavy losses 
of the U.S. Navy in the Pacific, tor the losses of U.S. merchant ships in the Caribbean, 
the Atlantic, the Arctic. Be thankful for rising prices, higher taxes, and a lower 
standard of living; for increased working hours, oil restrictions, limitations of indi¬ 
vidual freedom, the muzzling of American liberty* Be thankful for U.S. cooperation 
with Bolshevism. Ik* thankful that American hoys sit in Iceland, or Northern Ireland, 
or die 1,000 miles away from home in every corner of die world. Don’t forget the 
main thing: be thankful that between you and Stalin stands the German Army!* 1 

For the servicemen w ho spent their first (Christmas in some remote theater 
of operation, O.K. painted a depressing picture of isolation, death, and 
lifelong dependence: 
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his love for Collars his w ife u i. d. H hen koischwitz declared 
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Miltltwl I .ill ., • was Inuii ii, IWilaml. Maine,I |,a„ks K ,sm« I >.o |<*mi 

. * ,W l . . . . .. I When Ml Idled was ,v."| ,s, UlU.dh 

mamnl Mh oi.M, Iffil,.,, lUm, (..II.. whom Mil,Ins.diked II, d,.mk 

MICrhlglis.li.a.l she aiieiitlcd Ohio Wesleyan l nivmih h. m „ l,,d 

v.« Mem dram., d« pa, ,,„e„, Mildred simlied im.li, Prof, .so, ( h.n I, . \| 

U’hcn'fi'rci T, TV ,hc t<,llc 8 e ' s pr-Hhu .,ons 

it i loreul to d tl ,de Ik tween marriage and the stage, she jilted lu r suitor 

„ ! . " P m " ,<,n f °. llovvc ‘ 1 ' during which she look a host of odd jobs 

ami studied theater at night. Since her tuition and daily maintenance eon- 
stmu d most of her earnings, she lived on astonishingly little. 

Falling; short of graduation, Mildred’s next stop was New York City’s 
..u nwH , ,1 age. I r«e to her profession, despite her financial circum¬ 

stances, she pulled out of a musical comedy, explaining: "I didn't feel mv 
career was being helped by playing that sort of part ...\ hoped to get some- 
mg m i i the heater Guild or. . . more serious producers.” Gillars" dream 

sTiZT’7 materialized. In 1928, a Mrs. Barbara Flliott of Camden, 
New Jcr.se>, advertised that she was pregnant and wanted her wayward 
husband to return home. Informing the press that she had never been formallv 

e^d'tha’tm M? F.r me,<K,ra vrm ^ 1 hc :uilh ' irit '- ‘«i^ov- 

that (I) Ms. Flliott was Mildred Gillars, (2) she was neither married 

ZJZ7m™ 0) thC h03X U ' aS deSlgnCtl 10 ^ a movie called 

In I9F? Collars went to Algiers to meet a gentleman in the British consulate 
there whom she knew 'rather flcetingly.” After this fling, she covered Eu- 
rope-, landing m Germany in 1934. Toward the etui of her tour Gillars 
arranged to meet her mother in Budapest, and the mother had agreed to 
.nance Mildred s dramatic studies in Dresden. On the eve of her departure 
h»r Hungary, her mother wrote that she could not honor her promise of 
support. Stranded and alone, Mildred managed to ear by selling her jewelry 
In time she finagled an instructorship in the Berlitz School in Berlin, w here 

fvtil77 ;U f td '^^rmuml, attemptet! interpretative dancing, and established a 
fragile bond with the German film colony, 

\l n ‘i 04 t) ll< i VVehrma 7 t ’T dcd ,,0,ant, ’‘ GiI, «^ was again unemployed. In 
Mav I 240 she got a job with “Bremen Sender," a European broadcast under 

he d.rcet.on of the German radio system. Mildred started as an announcer 
at 180 marks a w eek, later ns.ng to the station of mistress of ceremonies for 
entertainment programs. 

I Juring her p>stw ar treason trial Gillars allowed that her government had 
asked he, to leturn to the tinted States. “Go home to what?” she sneered 
to poverty agam?" An unsympathetic L.S. vice-consul had confiscated her 

I, IT T fht T ,ing . of 1941 • ( a "8 ,u Intween nations, ideologies, and 
lo. alt.es she nor altogether understood, Gillars lived a precarious existence 
I lie Gestapo reputedly offered her passage home in exchange for detailed 
information on the U right aircraft factory in Dayton, Ohio. Gillars refused 
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Uiiiiiliniil, ll.i i . 1 , ill iftv.iuvi' din,i,,l .ij'inoi ill, K,i(h\ I iMiin .||R 
nl ' lan,lwJ I" 1 "ii. i.Ht mb* quickl) .n,ml,,l wiili pledge „i 

" *|«tjlnus t * hi Id have .ii n .h u, I kins, Itwilz ami < dllurs iimhh- amain i 
,V rl,1, r s " w ,s 1,1 ' ihcdromuric dial imrigual him. and jicrliaps he 

> in|Mitiiye,l with her dillienh lilt ami Irustraictl career a spiral ions. Professor 
11.11, infers dial Koisdnt it/ had a weakness for women his senior vv ho might 
i. i ,s surrogate mothers/' Obviously, Collars enjoyed the company of so 
■ iiidiit ami delwnair a figure as koischwit/.. In time her ability to control 
ih,. nillnt iiii.il, yet naive, servant of the Reich would infuse her with a sense 
"l lal < s,units: "I feel that if Professor Koischwit/. had not lieen in my 
hf. . mused Gill,,is in her trial testimony six years later, “I would not Ik: 
lighting l..i mv life today. ... I consider him to have been my man of des- 
"n\ Koisthwiiz Ingan their relationship by pestering Collars to appear 

" Ml ’ 1,11 . . |H.lilical broadcasts beamed to U.S. troops in North Africa. 

.1.. . hi 11 net I that his insistence became ‘‘a constant source of discord” because 
ol lur desire to avoid the U.S.A. Zone. Undeterred, Koischuitz used his 
influence with von Kiblicntrop’s staff to have her transferred. The professor 
...... d (iill .rs in his •'letters from Silesia.” Mr. O.k. hail gone there early 

... then courtship because “there was a particular mountain in Silesia which 
l"d played fateful role in his life since his youth.” Collars testified that 
. .. i \ time lie had a problem he’d go to what he called his ‘.Mount Olympus’ 
mil , Older with himself concerning his problem. When he realized, in the 
•pung ..| 190. what was happening to him (his growing infidelity), he 
i* verted luck to his boyhood habits at Mount Olympus and brought the 
,,hi » <i,Kl gave him to life.’ ” In these missives from his ancestral 

l. .'in. , (iillars recalled, “he wrote me many letters alnnit philosophy and life 
"id ih. influence of the German landscape on his character. It molded his 
- lun. in ami he considered character analogous w ith destiny. He’d return 
to <i many each year w ith his children as thev came along.’"" 

I >nc to Koischw itz’s machinations and the popularity of her bedroom voice 

m, ""l : NI lied troops, (iillars soon commanded top salary ($800-Sl,200 per 
month) .it the Kcichrundfunk. Her shows “Home Sweet Home,” “Midgc- 

" tin Mike,” and “Medical Reports” were prized for their entertainment 

value. 

Dmpiie her growing popularity in the enemy’s camp, Mildred warmed 
slow ly to her new job. Many of Midge’s German colleagues resented Koisch- 
" 'I / s intvrlcrencc on her belialf and (iillars’ hollow protestations of love for 
ih. I lined States. She detested Horst Clcinow, head of the Radio Section 
• •I the Rundfunk, who frequently threatened his broadcasters w ith the line 
< )ne false utterance and you’ll Ik* put aw ay.” Guards patrolling the broad- 
. JMing studios intimidated her.” (iillars blatantly refused to read German 
new spapers for fear of being influenced by Nazi propaganda. Consequently, 


Kiiim hw its ttlpphcd III*. | m i imotit ns lilt \fuel h .in mug.t/inc* \s nit ns Ilk It In 
might finals hn hm nl) » i s I nulls , their nn as Mtdg> n I h mi ns ii Ii an imp* inU i 
Shu If ii iuil through Kmsi hw it/ that a woman broadcasting from Rome \s .is 
using the name \\isSall\ Mildred complained to the Reich Foreign Office 
that slu* could not Ih* tesponsihlc lor another's actions. Morctivcr, (iillars 
wanted no confusion alter the war as to who said what. Midge informed the 
imperious < leinow that either he s<)ticlch the Italian fake or accept her res¬ 
ignation. Koischw it/*s priina donna won the das at the cost of her tew 
remaining supporters. 

I he “1 ionic Sw eet I lomc” program* hosted by Mildred and Fritz (koisch- 
w it/)* w as designed to “cheer 11 U.S. troops in North Africa. On June 24* 
(iillars imagined thousands of GIs asking themselves: “Gee, what in the 
world am I doing over here in the Dark Continent? However did I let myself 
get roped into Churchill's and Roosevelt’s w ar business? After all* God can 
save the King. Americans don’t need to bother about him.” Fritz congrat¬ 
ulated Midge on her many admirers in North Africa. One soldier wrote an 
American newspaper that ( iillars “sounded like the girl next door,” and that 
he ami his buddies wanted to know her name. For the remainder of the 
broadcast Fritz* between music and humorous stories, attempted to describe 
Midge* which she* feigning embarrassment* continually prevented. 1 Midge 
was always “thinking of the boys 11 and sympathizing with them “in their 
odious task of having to carry out the orders of Roosevelt, Churchill* and 
the Jew ish gangsters.” She forgave her countrymen* how ever* for they were 
but pawns in a bigger game/ 1 "’ (iillars drummed on the themes of isolation, 
betrayal* and lifelong dependence: 

While ycHi are over in French North Africa fighting for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
all his Jewish cohorts* I do hope that way hack in your home tow n nolnnk w ill be 
making eyes at honev. (September 19, I943) 1 " 1 

Songs: “Can I Forget You”; “Somebody Stole My (ial”; “Never in a Million Years. 1 ’ 

Well, bovs, I guess all of you have felt the same alx>ut sonic girl. Well* you’ve 
parted now, and you may dislike my repeating this to you, hut it’s the truth, especially 
if you boys get all mutilated and do not return in one piece. I think then you II have 
a pretty lough time with your girl. Any girl likes to have her man in one piece* so 
1 think in anv case, you’ve got a pretty hard future ahead of you. (November 26, 
1943)"” 

Collalioration w ith the enemy enabled Mildred to represent captured U.S. 
servicemen, or so she swore six years later inside a Washington* D.C.* federal 
district courtroom: 

I’d had various talks with Professor Koischw it / starting in the spring uf 1943, when 
we were doing “Midge-at-thc-Mikc.’ 1 We very often talked about America. 1 told him 
I felt my only reason for being was to go to prisoner-of-war camps. I told him the 























• Milv 1 1 III if| that umhiUI |(|m m< Hiihi li ' hi ||m 1111* * > 41| uir w ,i hi It 1 1 I • | In 
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< M is jousls < iill.ti *» w as pl.i v mg in In i .1«14 1 ii mi i long Ik* line vs ,n \ end, lot sin 
knrw tli.it Koischwitz Ii.ul employed IM)W camps .is an issue with signifi 
i mils dillm mi n suits 11 is former broadcasts hail s|H)ken to the im|x>$siblc 
In ii n»g< unis of the \llics' armed forces as reflected within these detention 
u nit is ( )m Mas .’2, 1941, in the wake of I litter's Greek campaign, Koiscli- 
wit/ obierveil: 

I lu\. In i ii visiting the biggest prisoncrs-of-war camp in Greece. British officers 
on(d i m isimk eseept English. They despise die Jews, whom they call a dirts pack: 
d*» \ dislike ihe \ rails; they hate the Serbs and they ignore the negroes. Some of the 
Hum h o| 1 h i in don't get on so well with the Australians and New Zealanders. One 
I thin .Ii ntti. cr| told me that in a couple of weeks the Germans would be driven out 

• 4 \h •* * \Moiht i assured me that the Doughboys would recover Greece. By Dough- 
U.s .. he m.mi you, tin- Americans. The overw helming majority of prisoners, how- 

i, hi . .»ns incod of the inevitable British defeat and hope for a speedv end to the 
wai 

< her a year later Koischwitz toured a POW camp in northern France 
where soldiers had been interned following the disastrous Dieppe raid, The 
i amp impressed him as “a place of shyness, inexperience and Boy Scotitish 
suspicions, nourished by cheap war novels and magazines.” Canadian farmers 
i unscripted as ersatz soldiers exhibited a “refreshing naturalness,” while their 
British cousins displayed false bravado with unconvincing V for Victory 
gestures, Toward the end of his inspection, the professor chortled that after 
i lew weeks in England and a few hours on the Continent, most Canadian 
and (»l prisoners were ready to get hack home. Me closed the broadcast bv 

• l» m ribing the funeral of two Americans w ho died of their wounds. 10 

Mter six months of political maneuvering Koischw itz managed authori¬ 
zation for “Midge’s Medical Reports,” w hich were transmitted as messages 
and interviews with U.S. internees. Accompanied by Mr. O.K. and several 
technicians, Collars motored from>camp to camp. M YVc discussed America 
and I >i Koischwitz did a great deal to bring a sort of understanding between 
rlu captors and their prisoners,” she recalled for the benefit of 12 incredulous 
jurors in 1949. “I Ic delighted the prisoners by drawing pictures.” America’s 
alliance with the Soviets preyed on Koischwitz; s mind. I(is traveling com¬ 
panion recalled that in transit betw een camps one afternoon he stormed out, 
in regard to the subject of Soviet aggression, that “if Spengler’s Decline of the 
H ov were in every American home perhaps l \ve ? could still be saved, even 
though ‘we* have lost China to the Communists.” Despite this disillusion¬ 
ment, Midge insisted that she and O.K. continually resisted ministry de¬ 
mands that “Medical Reports” be used for strictly propaganda ends. 10 * 

Koischwitz and Gillars were “amazed” by the friendly treatment afforded 


to iIk pn oiu t \ h ' |« Midi Mini lit inlil Iwtht Imil ol bad Mlualions,” 
hut In ilvt limit 4 1 iIti'ii M ai lioii io ilit ii illm iii i ol ,Mi(i (»t i mi. m Hii»cit> 
propaganda rampant in 11 it l mod Stairs I aeh internee was peimiticil to 
stud home ,i nu « i < ol 2 > wolds, with tin* understanding lli.il it would be 
aired ii the earliest jjossible date, the professor good-naturedly confessed 
that uncx|Hvted prisoner response had led to an embarrassing backlog ol 
communications. I a»vcd ones were advised to send their men parcels of coffee, 
chocolate, and cigarettes. German chocolate, apologized Koischw itz, went 
to frontline soldiers, expectant mothers, and children. The remainder was 
parceled out to the general population “exposed to Allied air raids.” Fur¬ 
thermore, it was his impression that mans POW s were addicted to tobacco: 
“Personally, I'd ask for a few tins of Prince Allxrt or Half and Half, but 
the Doughboys want Camels and Lucks Strikes, so send them.”"" 

Koischw itz's accounts of the conditions in these camps and the collabo¬ 
rative spirit of the inhabitants differed sharply from the recollections of 
former POWs who testified during Gillars' jx>stwar trial. The twosome’s 
visit to Stalag 11 - 1 $ near Hammcrstcin proved alarmingly typical. I hey 
were introduced by the camp commandant as Red Cross representativ es there 
ro interview the men and relay their brief conversations back home to family 
and friends. Suspicious of this strange pair, the prisoners drove Gillars and 
Koischwitz from the camp, taunted by “vile names” after they failed to 
produce official U.S. authorization. Prior to their hurried departure Mildred 
had asked for an American cigarette. Minutes later she requested another. 
Finally, a Chesterfield carton was offered as a g<xxl-\vill gesture. Gillars was 
pleased, until she opened it and discovered horse manure inside. When the 
troops asked how an American could run free in Nazi Germany, she replied 
that she was an “idealist.” (il Michael Evanick accused Gillars in postwar 
testimony of assuming alluring poses in his camp as enticement to participate 
in her show . He remembered that Midge, sans undergarments, had seated 
herself on a cot opposite him, crossed her legs above the knee and proceeded 
to open a bottle of brandy. Koischwitz’s fiancee, who claimed ow nership to 
a solitary summer frock in 194$, heatedly denied that she would ever have 
taken a scat on a filthy cot. Moreover, she forbade drinking during her 
interviews. 11 " 

Despite growing dissatisfaction from the Propaganda Ministry and the 
prisoners alike concerning the camp interviews, O.K. and Mildred continued 
to portray the stalags as ideal communities inhabited by naive boys and 
supervised by overly indulgent guards. One such institution in northern 
Germany allowed too much latitude, as U.S. enlisted men went so far as ro 
demand wages for work performed. Koischwitz and the camp commandant 
were surprisingly tolerant of this display of Yankee impertinence: "It w as 
refreshing to find that some of the Americans had their ow n ideas on the 
subject [required lalror from prisoners]. It showed that the American tradition 
of liberty and individualism was still alive despite Roosevelt’s dictatorial 
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« Hu HHilly (.ill,IIS W .1 • |*l in mg lo lx. audit no long Ixlnic \var\ . ml. I... she 
""I Ku,mI,w ' ,/ !'•“< nnploval H>\\ .amps ,.s ... issue will, sign Hi- 
| "" K . hniailcjsis had s,token to (he- impossible 

lu-tcrogcrKHs <.| ,he Alii, s’ armed form .,s rellccled within these detention 
centers. < In May 22 . IWI. in the wake of 1 liilcr’s (.reek campaign. Koisch- 
witz observed: 

I have Ihxii visiting the biggest prisoners-of-war can.,, in Greece. British officers 

.™>T?T , 'i ng,l ? U ThtV rfcS > >i5C " M J CMS - call a dirty pack, 

' l ‘ ,S, J C ' hc ( Vrahs; " K > ha "' *e Serbs ami they ignore the negroes. Some of ,I.J 
' ' ' Ccr V <, !V gC ' I"' s ° wcl1 " i,h thc Australians and New Zealanders. One 

I - . uh ofltecrj told me that ... a couple of weeks the Germans w ould lx- dnven out 

" ,' Xno * hcr « surcd mc « hal 'he Doughboys would recover Greece, Bv Doueh- 

.• " " u ,n ' > m ‘ J* Americans. The overwhelming majority of prisoners, l.ow- 

•' •- . are com meed of the inevitable British defeat and hope for a speedy end to the 

Over a year later Koischwitz toured a POW camp in northern France 
w line m’I diers had been interned follow ing the disastrous Dieppe raid. The 
' •mip impressed him as "a place of shyness, inexperience and Bov Scoutish 
suspicions .nourished by cheap war novels and magazines.” Canadian farmers 
conscripted as ersatz soldiers exhibited a “refreshing naturalness," while their 
H""sl. consuls displayed false bravado with unconvincing V for Victory 
gestures, oward thc end of his inspection, the professor chortled that after 

' '' w . ks ,n , n 8 land and a fevv hours on the Continent, most Canadian 
, ( .I prisoners were ready to get back home. He closed the broadcast by 

d. sc. thing thc funeral of two Americans who died of their wounds. ,0 ’ 

\Her MX: months of political maneuvering Koischwitz managed authori- 
,ur . V,,d g es McdicaI Reports,” w hich were transmitted as messages 
, lntt ‘ rvicws w,dl t.S. internees. Accompanied by Mr. O.K. and several 
'<> hmcians, (jillars motored from camp to camp. “Wc discussed America 
" h I r. Koischw itz did a great deft to bring a sort of understanding between 
‘T 0 " a " d t | ,e,r P ris oners," she recalled for the benefit of 12 incredulous 
, '. , 1 n,rs 1,1 H _ e dc, 'g hted thc Prisoners by drawing pictures." America’s 

-llMi.ee with the Soviets preyed on Koischwitz’s mind. His traveling com- 
p.inioii recalled that m transit between camps one afternoon hc stormed out, 

!'.' regard lo the subject of Soviet aggression, that “if Spender’s Decline of the 
est were in every American home perhaps ‘we’ could still lie saved, even 
though we have lost China to the Communists." Despite this disillusion. 

^ x ' nS : S ‘ cd „ that she and O K - continually resisted ministrv de¬ 
mands that Medical Reports” lx- used for strictly propaganda ends 11,5 
Koischwitz and Collars were “amazed" by the friendly treatment afforded 
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blit Ik iMlilaitril I III II li.hlinfl In till HllIlK lit c n! .1 fit I ( *t I III. Ill ill mil A 
propaganda i.impani m iI m i mini Stair I it h mh inn was |h tnut1 4 «I In 
si Ih I hnim .1 nil s 1 }.»I nl s words, u nil lilt limit I .1 .Hiding dial it would In 
.111 ttl .it tin iMiliist (vn iblc date llir professor good-nuturedK confessed 
that unc\|Ki tul prisoner response h.ul led to .in embarrassing backlog o! 
communications. I .oval ones were advised to send their men parcels of coffee, 
chocolate, and cigarettes. (Jerman chocolate, a|x>logi/.ed Koischwitz, went 
tn frontline soldiers, expectant mothers, and children. Thc remainder was 
parceled out to the general population “exposed to Allied air raids." Fur¬ 
thermore, it was his impression that many POYVs were addicted to tobacco: 
“Personally, I d ask for a few tins of Prince Albert or I lalf and I lalf, but 
the Doughboys want Camels anti Lucky Strikes, so send them,’ ,l19 

koischw itz/s accounts of the conditions in these camps and the collabo¬ 
rative spirit of the inhabitants differed sharply from the recollections of 
former POYVs who testified during Collars’ postwar trial. The twosome's 
visit to Stalag 11-13 near Hammcrstcin proved alarmingly typical. They 
were introduced b\ the camp commandant as Red Cross representatives there 
to interview the men anti relay their brief conversations back home to family 
and friends. Suspicious of this strange pair, the prisoners drove Collars and 
Koischwitz from the camp, taunted by “vile nanus" after they failed to 
produce official U.S. authorization. Prior to their hurried departure Mildred 
had asked for an American cigarette. Minutes later she requested another. 
Finally, a Chesterfield carton was offered as a goodwill gesture. (iillars was 
pleased, until she opened it anil discovered horse manure inside. When the 
troops asked how an American could run free in Nazi Germany * she replied 
that she was an “idealist.'* Cil Michael Kvanick accused Collars in postwar 
testimony of assuming alluring poses in his camp as enticement to participate 
in her show. He remembered that Midge, sans undergarments, had seated 
herself on a cot opposite him, crossed her legs above the knee and proceeded 
to open a l*»rtle of brandy. Koischwitz/s fiancee, w ho claimed ownership to 
a solitary summer fntek in 1943, heatedly denied that she would ever have 
taken a seat on a filthy cot. Moreover, she forbade drinking during her 
interviews. 11 ' 

Despite growing dissatisfaction from the Propaganda .Ministry and the 
prisoners alike concerning the camp interviews, O.K. and Mildred continued 
to portray the stalags as ideal communities inhabited by naive Ik>vs and 
supervised by overly indulgent guards. One such institution in northern 
Germany allowed too much latitude, as U.S. enlisted men went so far as to 
demand wages for work performed. Koischwitz and thc camp commandant 
were surprisingly tolerant of this display of Yankee impertinence: “It was 
refreshing to rind that some of the Americans had their own ideas on the 
subject [required labor from prisoners]. It showed that the American tradition 
of liberty anil individualism was still alive despite Roosevelt’s dictatorial 
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Matin \rcpuitssunnydavsl.n prmp. ui\cuiw. M.w gaudy umbrellas and ... 

I Mill, ms .111,1 till 4«4 Would rv-M-niblc .1 kachj but no I'raulcins arc allowed tin 
in cxliilni 111 It.iii.n lis IK sponsoring the works ..I ).*• Deruarre .iihI Bert Green, is 
im,«nng ,1 crowd. 

I . 1 .... U imp \| n luck M.mr complained that private parcels had failed to arrive 
1 ' * • a,M l dial the boys were gelling tired of American Red (’mss parcels 
N " dn nuiiKMony of sardines and corned kef.., Another cantp reports 

I'M n ulai prog 1 ess in ..Hiking research. The most startling discoveries made in that 
. amp ao tli. 1 .1 piece of clove candy will remove the scorched taste front a pn.l.ling 

.I ■ 1 I'll of coflee takes away the sour taste of black bread in a pudding. I low 

.. \" '"em housewife trying the clove candy idea? .Maybe it works even in 

* S ti it does. 11 seems to me that "(khkI I lousekeeping" should give .1 prize to 
tin POM camps for the recipe."’’ 


VVlieit no! inspecting these “model communities,” Koischwitz remained bc- 
limd in Merlin to help edit I'tv Overseas Kid , a thin weekly published for (il 
piis,mcrs inside the Reich. His contributing column entitled “German Ia;s- 
el.lom tiMik the intellectual high ground, ami it was usually replete 
wiili anti-Semitic humor." 1 

Koim liw it/.’s piece dc resistance as a multi-dimensional propagandist came in 
ilu spring ol |044, with the prospect of a second front looming just Iteyond 
I mop. , horizon, Less than a month prior to the Normandy Invasion, he 

..• produced, and directed a play depicting the military operation as an 

Mb. .1 disaster, l ew of Koischu itz’s colleagues were surprised when lie 
■i " '"•< dll.us in the leading role. Vision of Invasion (May 12, 1944) graphically 
d< 'id. .1 ilu bloody events of June 6, 1944, but even Koischwitz shrank from 
po dieting the outcome of that fateful day. 


Scott #1 

\ gong si 1 ikes. I he menacing noise of ship’s engines is punctuated by the cry of I) 
I) i\ I wii voices continue in question ami answer: “Why D Day? D stands for Doom 
'iii'l Disaster; tor Del eat and Death; lor Dunkirk and Dieppe.” The com men tutors 
iIimiiss Dieppe. A hig landing boat washed ashore with the whole crew burnt to 
• l.'iih looking like roasted geese. \ smaller craft with fifty dead men aboard—all 
lulled before reaching land. And a hig hay wagon travelling between the beaches of 
I >11 ppe and an improvised cemetery, for two days carrying loads of dead to the grave. 


w 0 : 


I ngnu moim v hum 1 hip 1 144 1v to ail (nun an Inghsh p-n In U»itw . rxpnlttil 
voi« 1 s tlH’\ |tlu 1 .it 1 10 plii v il** •*! I ht l S \ / oik | ihs« ii*.', In 1 n iiim .mdi.Mgn Mm 
1,ml , 1 In guns tin f(*nl and ‘tin Ims all come Irom lit* l S \ I he l S \ 

le.uls 1 he w In lie ins .1 "Mi < )iu soldii i in questioned jImmU Ins <h *>i inai hmi, and south 

(th I 1,met or Holland in stigni sled lie replies Milii.ns .eent 1 remud » letter; 

I can Mpi ii it on the high wav Hut I have a premonition this is the last time that I 

shall take her out 

Men aboard ship talk a! mm it then lives. Apprehension am! fear break through the 
conversation. “You know, Boh, I have a feeling that 1 shall never six- the States again, 
I ss as just thinking what mother will be doing now .” 


Scene 4 f 

rite scene shifts to an American home; dance music is heard from the radio. The 
program is interrupted by a news Hash announcing the invasion of the Continent. 
\n hysterical mother |Cillars| screams “Turn that damn thing off. I just cant stand 
it any longer; it gets on mv nerves/* The mother shouts at her husband that their 
son, Alan, is somewhere in Europe and iioImmIn seems to care. She continues that 
the invasion will Ik: suicide, that betw een 70 and 00 jiercent ot the boys will be killed 
or maimed for life. 

Hie husband advises her that nothing could be done aImiiii the invasion. “We could 
have done a lot about it,” she shouts. “Have we got government by the people or 
not? Roosevelt had no right to go to war. If I had my way Man would never have 
put on a uniform.” The husband advises her to guard her tongue and to think of 
Dorothy Thompson who said: “I would be glad to sacrifice a million American boys 
in Europe/* This leads to a retort that Thompson had not sacrificed her own son, 
and that Roosevelt's son, sunning himself in Miami, told reporters that he could do 
this because his old man had a lot of money. The mother claims that she is in telepathic 
communication w ith Alan. The beleaguered husband puts his distraught w ife to bed. 

Hie scene returns to the invasion craft. Alan asks his friend next to him to visit 
his mom after the war and tell her how he died. T here is a loud crash and the sound 
of escaping steam. This din mingles with the voice of Alan's mother counting sheep 
to get to sleep. She asks her husband if he thinks Alan w ill be in the first wave ashore. 
I le tells her not to think .iImmii their son's possible fate; to think of him as a boy and 
their many activities together. 11 is words fade into the sinister sounds of battle. 


Scene #5 

Alan speaks to his mother and tells her that he has come to be w ith her alw ays. She 
is happy. T he whistling sound is heard anti he says that it is the steam in their boiler 
room. She moans: “I was dreaming, but you arc so real, Alan, Tin so happy/' “It's 
nr> dream, mother, our ship is sinking. I only came to say farewell/’ Alan’s voice 
rises to a despairing wail: “Mother/* 1 lis mother screams, “Alan/’ T he w oman awak¬ 
ens to the sound of church bells announcing ”0 Day.” She laments, “ The dead bells 
of Europe's bnmlK*d cathedrals arc tolling the death knell of America's youth.” 1 H 
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i>m 11nl. i ,nuici|uinl the iii.nn invasion lurilicr north, in the PaiKle-X iul.iis 
1,1 ,ln ‘l he assembles! bis |i.m/cis there to counter the enemy. Ms Jills I, 
ill. Mlies bad l.iiulctl marls I million men and had cleared insist of the 

< otentin IVnituula. I he town of St. I/* fell to the Americans on July IX. 

M.'ilin dispatched Koisclnsit/ to the lor wan. I areas in ho|R's ol explainint’ 
dm. unfolding military crisis. What jxissible strategy could he adopt to con- 
i.d. with honor the reality of a second front? Reporting from unnamed 
tow us and villages within earshot of approaching Allied artillery, Koisclnsit/. 
pi. . ni. d a bright picture of conditions behind Gentian lines. On June 13 
h. .I. ttied that the I tench population rejoiced in its prospective liberation or 
that s.ilmiagc activities were rampant. In fact, he concluded: 

•" . .. die first long jxoccssions of hattlcworn l-'.S. prisoners w ere not greeted 

" 'dt ...inns of joy, but showered with curses. To the French people “Iil»- 

• i uni '|h IK "killers." Not freedom, but the sinister spectre of war rears its ngls 
In hi Ih Ii ii i< I the invasion armies. 11 * 

I’.n isians went about business as usual, mindful that the “l/nited Nations” 
on Id transform their city into a battlefield. The following day Koischwitz 
tom plained that log and enemy smokescreens prevented a clear visual of the 
invasion front All reports agree 1 , he chirped, “that the human tragedy is 
met w helming." 

U III II new S III the invasion broke I was in Merlin. The people there were electrified. 

I mitt In n they expressed satisfaction that the day of reckoning was at hand after 
t S and Miilislt (tiers had waged a cruel war against civilians. Here [French coun- 
"' Mill |, however, the news tightened, depressed and paralysed the people at first, 
1,1,1 ,lu invading forces arc making no tangible progress.. .the people watch 
.1. u l..|inuiiis with calm confidence. They do not speculate on defeat or victory— 
il .s all i.ilk .ii*Kit the human sideot it. T hey just wonder how anylxxly in the world 
.Id take the responsibility for this carnage."* 

Kiiischw it/ spoke to an American audience from Holland on June 15, re¬ 
minding his listeners of Dutch opposition to Operation Overlord and of 
< in many's determination to protect its loyal ally. “War profiteers on the 
I •""don anti New York exchanges go w ild with joy,” charged the speaker, 

U hilst tens of thousands of bodies litter the beaches of northwestern France 
w .ming in vain for a decent grave.”" 7 

I rom New York City, columnist William Shirer informed his readers with 
mix k ceremony of Mr. (). K.’s new position as a “roving” war correspondent. 
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Aiikik jiin Ing.iii ilii'if r.u'c through !• ranee, I luxe io»i U< n able to catch am more 
linutli iMs h\ him Pit Mim.ihlv lu* l*g.m moving i«m» fast to allow lor a pause at the 
microphone/ 1 " 

Channel coast residents were awed by Germany’s new flying bomb, ex¬ 
ulted Koischwitz on June 20. “Sympathy lor Germany in the Western Oc¬ 
cupied Territories lias been rising steadily/ 1 he continued, “since the 
application of the new weapon/’ Crews of German reconnaissance aircraft 
had informed him that the thick smoke blanket over southern England sug¬ 
gested that the entire region was ablaze. People in Rouen spent their evenings 
watching the red glow from burning English cities just over the northern 
horizon. With Britain’s military schedule in shambles, massive raids were 
being flow n against northern France in a desperate gamble to locate and 
destroy the missile-launching sites/ 19 

When Germany’s, super weapons failed to alter the war’s course, Koisch¬ 
witz sought salvation in the collective genius of the Reich 1 ligh Command. 

I le compared the victorious Allied armies swarming inland to a mindless 
insect being drawn into the Wehrmacht’s web: 

Nobody believes that the invasion army is simply going to march into France now. 
Eisenhower know s that to advance beyond the range of protecting guns of the big 
battleships might he fatal. If Germany had defeated the Americans at Cherbourg she 
would have deprived herself of the opportunity of beating the invasion armies in a 
decisive battle/”* 

Koischwitz’s concluding broadcasts from Paris dealt with the supposed 
deterioration of Franco-American relations. Frenchmen by the thousands 
were seeking war production work in Germany, confided Koischw itz, despite 
harassment from an anemic underground movement. Anti-American senti¬ 
ment was so prevalent in Paris that he and Gillars were accosted by an angry 
French mob for conversing in English. Koischwitz continued this theme in 
his final recorded broadcast on July 26: “They lFrenchmen] arc l>ccoming 
better Europeans, realising that Bolshevism would Ik: the sole beneficiary of 
an Allied victory/’ 1 ?l 

With the guns of the triumphant Americans being heard more and more 
clearly in Paris, Koischw itz left for Berlin. Before his departure, how ever, 
he obtained the promise of a Reich f oreign Office official, Werner Plack, to 
sec Gillars safely from the French capital. 1 low ever, Plack’s dislike for (iillars 
prompted him to leave the city without his charge. “When I telephoned 
Berlin [for Koischwitz’s assistance] I had a feeling something had happened/’ 
Collars subsequently recounted. “1 asked for Dr. Koischwitz and at that 
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li hi Km m liu il/ is ili nl ||i It, ii| f iinirtlirtnl NUlcidc Hi i limn I’,ms 
mi \un.isi I', (iillins In i \m in in 1 lull,mil, mu,until dine tin German) 
ilin l»i il iiiij* i iiiiiiliHiin w tilt rnfTti Im pai-iagt. .uni arrived in Merlin in 
nun Im In i lovei s funn.il mi .Si |)|('iiiIh i I, 1944 Despite puss re|M>rt.s of 
Km 111 ssil/’s ‘suicide,” I III rejMirts sltow that In expired in tin Merlin 
Sp.iiiil.m municipal lnispii.il in I lie early morning hours of August 31, l‘>44. 
Di .iih was attributed to tuberculosis of the lungs and heart failure. 1 " 

\| I ested I)V Allied authorities alter the w ar, Mildred (iillars was sentenced 
to I ' > ears in a federal prison lor women. She won parole in |%1. Alter 
ti n lung (iei hi. in, I rench, ami music in a suburban Roman Catholic convent 
III 1 olmnbus, Ohio, she returned to Ohio Wesleyan and completed her 
Im helm s degree in speech in 1973 at the age of 72. Living quietly for another 
D years, \xK Sally would pass away on June 25, 1988. 

Kmschw it/'s eheekered career represented a paradox w hen compared to 
Ins more pmlk table I'.S. \. Zone compatriots. A German academician who 
• mu to national socialism through his emotions rather than his intellect, 
Ixm-.I hw it/ blamed his undistinguished career on the frozen political system 
uni i lass structure of his adopted country. A visionary who returned to 
Germany in 1940 for the purpose of spiritual regeneration, he nevertheless 
piospered under Hitler for the first time in his life. Lnmeshed in his ow n 
discipline, koischwitz chafed that America’s unevenly educated mass society 
l cl used lo accept na/.ism as a manifestation of the German psyche in the 
('solution of a nation’s epic saga. He view ed the world—w ith it’s prevailing 
laiioiulist and materialistic ideologies of capitalism and communism—as ripe 
I'M die purifying fire of Hitler’s twentieth-century romantic movement. 

I low ironic that both Koischw itz. and his cause were hoisted upon the 
|» lard of historical determinism, l ime had never lieen kind to Koischwitz; 
ii bid mlilnd him- -at least in his own mind—of his ideals, illusions, and 
aspirations as an intellectual and a scholar. Death may have been, after all, 
'be onl\ w ay out of a tragic life over which he possessed little control and 
Im which he assumed no responsibility. Perhaps, too, during the chaotic 
summer of 1944, Koischwitz experienced remorse for the course of his brief 
I'li' Professor I amis Halle postulated of his old friend and mentor: 

Kim nl us, after all, know whether Lucifer, who had originally been a noble angel, 

■ mild by regret ling his revolt. -.. By the lime he [Koischwitz) had lasted, at Iasi! 
tin apple of die I rce of Know Icxlgc, I here was no longer any turning back. As the 
consequences ol his tall approached, as the ring closed upon him, he may well have 
thought with Macbeth in like circumstances: ”1 have supped full with horrors.” lie 
must have welcomed the release of death. 1 ” 
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Robert H. Best, Alias Mr. Guess Who 


News of Bob Best’s indictment for treason (in absentia) by a federal grand 
jury reached his home town of Pacolet, South Carolina, in late July 1943. 
Pfedictivelv, the tarnished reputation of the expatriate distressed those who 
preferred to remember Best, not as Radio Berlin's ‘'Mr. («uess Who,” but 
rather as a bright young journalist in F.uropc. They could only wonder what 
circumstances abroad possessed Best to defect, a question as enigmatic to 
them today as then. 

The jxrrsonality of Robert Ilenrv Best was substantially molded during 
his youth as the son of an itinerant Methodist minister. Born April 16, 1896, 
Best was subjected to early years of privation and regular adjustments to 
new communities. Before his family finally settled in the Piedmont mill town 
of Pacolet in 1912, Albert 11 art well Best had served a dozen pastorates within 
25 years. Existence was further complicated for Best and his four siblings 
bv the death of their mother the preceding winter. 1 

Best’s early appetite for learning surpassed local offerings. To meet his 
educational needs, Best was sent on horseback to a neighboring tow n, where 
he divided his time between a field school and private religious instruction. 
Acceptance at Wofford College’s fitting school in nearby Spartanburg ended 
this arrangement. The 16-year-old rapidly advanced into the Methodist in¬ 
stitution's senior collegiate ranks by finishing the two-year preparatory phase 
of his education in half the time.' 

For the remainder of Best’s college career he juggled finances with his 
studies. Although awarded a modest scholarship, Best paid his way through 
college by waiting on tables in the dining hall, by collecting laundry, and 

This chaprcr has l*cen adapted with permission from John (larvcr Edwards, “Bob Best 
Considered: An Expatriate's Long Hoad to Treason,” Xortb Dakota Quarterly 50, no. I (Winter 
IVS2): 72-VO. 
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"'•T WIW '" orc rhetorical than substantive, more bornmS Z, ^ C 
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I !»<• ebullient Pulitzer recipient sailed for Europe on June n to?? n 
•' " ,, H| H -« headed for Geneva, w here he divided his time between 
I ' '" " ,d 'average of the League of Nations for the /<%l, a n ZT 
magazine. \, the league's assembly procecdimA*Ik™’1 r " b 
lollm.in, general secretary of the European Student Rdicf ! i fon I ad 
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( oiui rning llu |*m)I)jIhIh\ ol ,i liolsshcvik lakoivn In Ittilm lu wiimsscil 
i rcsiisiitiiiion ol ilu olil Uc«l Sp.uiunis kaguts, and in Prague < !m h < . 0111 - 
111111 usis mill him ol 1 lu ii plans to dominate (he Balkan bloc* vsilh Soviet 
support. ( m’hoslovakia's |>olitieal instabilitv so upsel Best that he warned 
government officials to strengthen their ties with the West, particularly the 
L niicd States. 

()n (ahristmas I ve, 1922. Best reached \ ienna w ith an expired scholarship, 
little money, and less enthusiasm tor student relief. Swayed to remain in 
postwar r.urope by a taste for continental living and the allure of political 
intrigue, the Carolinian took a room at a SttuUtHoikeim on Srro/./igasse 15 
and looked for work. Best unearthed a plan In United Press (UP) to establish 
a new s listening post in \ ienna to cover central and southeastern Europe for 
its Berlin bureau. Following brief negotiations w ith the new s agency in May 
1923, Best agreed to affiliation on a siring basis.* 

In time Best accepted his secondary association w ith l P. Although his 
station denied him the professional sanction he coveted, at least ir afforded 
him the chance to seek outside assignments, \sidc from his UP connection, 
Best performed substitute duty for such British and U.S. organs as the 
Westminster Gazette % Manchester Guardian, Daily Express % New York Evening 
Post, Chicago Daily Xnw, lime , and A ensiveek. In addition, ghost-written 
columns published under the bylines of prominent journalists provided sub¬ 
stantial retainers for the young journalist. 1 ' 

\ iennas cafe Ixmvre became Best’s unofficial office as well as the meeting 
place for many ol the world’s foremost journalists: Dorothy Thompson, 
William L. Shircr, Sinclair Lewis, John CJunther, M W . Fodor, Edgar 
Mow rer, W hit Burnett, («eorge Seldes, Frederic Scheu, and Vincent Shcean. 
Located just a few steps from the Journalistenzimmer, the cafe provided 
journalists w ith a convenient forum for gathering information while sipping 
coffee. As an added bonus the establishment was hnndv for the messenger 
Im>vs from the Balkan news agencies. 

Best cut a flamboyant figure at his reserved table in the Cafe Louvre. A 
broad-brimmed Stetson capped his 220-pound frame, and his high-laced 
shoes and wretched German were familiar to other habitues of Ringstrasse. 
In professional status Best fell short of his celebrated guests, perhaps a reality 
he never digested. The popular stringer rather commanded respect through 
his news brokerage service fed by an army of tipsters. Today this talented 
constellation has offered a kaleidoscopic view of Best in their correspondence, 
reports, autobiographies, and even in autofictional accounts. William Shirer’s 
lraitor (1941) and John Gunther’s Lost City (19(H) are excellent personality 
studies of Best through the use of fictional surrogates. 10 
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employee mi ;i imir ol his I uru|K'.ni I Hire.ills: 

N- - nn. one evening In the Motel Bristol to pick us up lor dinner, dressed in the 
oi- .Im ..i 4 ii Mpinc guide, complete to spiked climbing slims. I can still hear the 
• nni.l ..I his spiki •, clattering on the Bristol’s marble floors. We could never find him 
sili.ii in si.mied him—at the office or at his home— hul somehow lie always knew 
ssl" o 'S. were, and would show up suddenly to join us at places way the hcll-and- 

.. , "*" 1 l,K «•»««• V ienna. Sometimes I wondered what they made of 

hini *iixl Ins i.iiu \ costumes." 

In is tiospeet Vienna's American community has linked Best’s downfall to 
Ins invnlu'incnt v 'ith a notorious White Russian emigre. Veteran journalist 
< n orge Settles, who left Austria in IV28, insists that even then this mysterious 
wnm.m ((.outness N. \ Derove) had already exposed Best to Nazi propa¬ 
ganda While covering the Balkans for the Philadelphia Public Udgtr, Dorothy 
I hotnpson sadly witnessed the countess’ influence on her paramour: 

I Ins woman, w ho w as. she said, a Countess, and who w as many, many years older 
ih "i young Mr. Best, I km me the cenler of his life during the most impressionable 
- • ai • I he relationship w as w ell known to his companions in Vienna, who both 
di 'paired of it, on his Irchalf, and admired his strange and utter devotion to a woman 
w I h 's. years seemed quite unsuitable to such a liaison, and whose penury was. we 
knew, a great ta\ on his very niggardly income. In aeklition to this, the woman like 
Mis many Russian emigres who having lost all in war and revolution, saw no future 
whatsoever, assuaged her despair in drink and drugs, which eventually unbalanced 

. . ,ul :,ml led «> l ,cr confinement in a sanitarium. I Iwlicve this first passionate 

iiu.iehment . had a profound and embittering influence on his attitude toward the 
Sunk l regime. M 


Vustrian new sman Frederic Scheu knew of the countess’ morphine addiction 
and discovered from the Stammtisch crowd that “Bob might have fallen prey 
"* t,lis device.”” Gunther’s portrayal of the union in his novel suggests a 
domestic hell for the beleaguered stringer. The countess resented her de¬ 
pendence on Best, and this bitterness usually boiled over into violent alter- 
i ii ions. She possessed a coarseness that was habitually exhibited in the cafe, 
to Best’s mortification. The countess once explained her lover’s constancy as 
follows: “You are curious why i stay w ith Drew [Best]? Because fat men arc 
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IlCiSt mash i mmih <1 a Iik il news hi via* aimed at I making govcrnmentally 
controlled press inono|x»lics in the Balkans, this small enterprise quickly 
mushroomed into a major cartel. Mcmlxrship in Best's clearinghouse brought 
extraordinary Ih in fits to its subscribers. The ground rules stipulated that 
news stories would lx* considered as common property. Each journalist w ith 
an exclusive would allow himself one hour’s lead time. That wav t his news¬ 
paper would have the scoop before the competition. Alter that time, how ever, 
the Cafe Louvre would lx called and the information given to an “orderly.” 
Best’s representative would then contact all other member correspondents. 
Ironically, the appearance of so many releases similar in wording and sub¬ 
stance tended only to certify the original submission. This unique enterprise, 
which lasted for several years, w as held together by a coalition of Vienna’s 
U.S. press corps and foreign news reporters. 1, 

British and t .S. journalists forged a separate press union on June 24, 
1930, with Best, Marcel Fodor, and John Gunther as principal architects. 
Chancellery records showed Best as president and administrative caretaker 
of Ampress, 1 * Few contemporaries criticized Best for the energetic way he 
attacked the job during those early days, but some observers began to suspect 
his professional integrity. It was rumored that Best's press association had 
accepted unusually high retainers from the banking cartel Credit-A list all in 
exchange for both an information service anil a favorable press. The name 
of Best’s business manager, Ladislaus Benes, w as discovered bv government 
officials on the Credit-Anstalt's payroll, and the South Carolinian was as¬ 
sumed guilty bv association. Despite the fact that Benes and Best were 
subsequently cleared by the Austrian press and the Ministry of Justice, 
doubts continued to linger. Fellow Amprcss officer and auto-novelist John 
Gunther attributed Drew’s (Best’s) predicament to desperation rather than 
greed. Maintaining that his personal remuneration went to satisfy a gambling 
debt incurred by one of the countess’ ex-husbands, Gunther admitted in Tht 
Lost City that the other Anglo-American Press Union members finally came 
to suspect Best's culpability , but for the sake of their organization, the mem¬ 
bership closed ranks and effected their colleague’s exoneration/ 9 

Frequenters of his cafe forums agree that Best was surprisingly apolitical 
during his early expatriation. Occasionally pressed as to his former party 
affiliations in the United States, Best facetiously countered that as a native 
Southerner, he naturally “was against Negroes and Republicans.”^ In an 
unguarded moment he might offer grudging praise for a local Social Dem¬ 
ocratic candidate or castigate Vienna's Socialist city government for its high 
taxes, but these remarks lacked ideological conviction. The rise of Prince 
von Starhemberg’s Fascist Heimwehr army sparked Best’s political interest, 
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< imil In i v /.off (.tty James Drew (lie’ll) began in move among Nazi ci teles in 
1'^ '. i |mhmI llesi himsell later broached over Radio Berlin. The charge of 
rollalxn.iiion, Ik maintained. anise among his colleagues only after his dogged 
insistence dial Hitler ssinild conic to [xtuer in Germans'. " At IPs New 
Noil, headquarters, President Hugh Haillic tolerated Iksfs (xiliiics for the 
• ilsc ol his Balkan contacts: 

(11 M.Ill',, M, watched his copy tor any signs dial lie was slanting ii pro-Na/i. but 
In m s. i did 11. was ton foxy lor that. I le never made the mistake of coloring his 
ili’ini. In . which would have ended his career with us. And his news sources were 
i <. i II. mi s.i s.e kept him on .,. under surveillance, you might say.” 

< >n tin euning of the Anschluss (March II, 1938) William Shirer found 
M. a ii his table scribbling dispatches. Suddenly Best was called to the 
telephone, .mil w hen lie returned he proudly announced lo edgy news re- 
|m.i n i •, dial' Schuschnigg had returned as chancellor and that the Nazis w ere 
mu " I his was typical of his reporting.” Shirer noted, “but there was no 
iImiIh that he was happy altout his 'tip.' Things are not over yet, he kept 
saying to me. At that time, he was not Nazi.” There were additional signs 
hardly characteristic of a crypto-Kasdst.* Nearly half of Best’s European 
m w sp.ipcr cronies w ere Jew s, and that fateful night he appeared genuinely 
concerned lor their safety. In a morbid scene at the Cafe Ixmvrc Best tried 
o 11 k i stiadc an old Jewish tablematc to foreswear suicide iu the face of certain 
t..iman occupation. Best also concealed at UP headquarters a Gerinan- 
|< wish staffer wanted by tile SS and, with the help of the U.S. embassy, 
designed elalKirate plans for smuggling rhe fugitive across the Hungarian 
lo.mu i Another news agency employee, Elizabeth Thurg, was arrested by 
i In (i, sta|xi for illegal political activities. Best applied every pressure to effect 
du , Sih. i.disi's release — at no small danger to himself—even though she had 
dinned a secret propaganda mill on the bureau’s premises.*’ 5 

I believe Best started going Nazi after I left Vienna on 9 June 1938,” 
Shirer opined, “that is, three months after Hitler took over.” 26 Only weeks 
ilii r ilu Anschluss Hugh Baillic confirmed those suspicions that had tan- 

i iliml his curiosity for so long: “One night at dinner he gave us the full 
ticaiinent, enthusiastically explaining the Nazi idea of brotherhood. From 
mIut-, w e heard alxiut his liaison w ith... the most extreme local Nazis." 

I Hiring this |>eri<xl Best w as seen frequently with Baron von 1 Ian, who was 

ii that time the head of the DNB (a German news agency) and known to 
b. die person distributing money for the Nazi government in Vienna. It was 
.ilwi whispered that Best consorted w ith Gestapo agents, but this was never 


proven l ititc.l Pn |om ph W < irigg was llabliery-Miicd by liii collcagui < 
i.diul pro Nazi ’lit intent lie talked as a cominud N.i/i and I quickly 
came to the com lusmn ilu u w.e. no |x»lm in arguing w ith him alxmi |Xililics. 

I will say, how.\n, dial lie was sufficiently prolVssiou.il so tb.il lhis strong 
pro-Nazi bias did not appear to color his news coverage.’ As fellow stalfcrs 
hurried their departures following the Anschluss, Best opted to stay lichind 
"to cover events in the city.” UP trial to entice Best elsewhere with a more 
attractive post. When this stratagem failed, the home office relented with 
the prophetic admonition that Berlin would censor ail substantive dispatches. 
Best remained unpersuaded, as he plainly meant to subordinate his craft to 
private considerations that bound him in Vienna. Southern journalist Ralph 
McGill remembered Best at this juncture in his column for the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

1 le was drinking coffee. Around him were two or three men and next lo him was a 
very pretty uirl who looked very much like the actress, I.ouisc Rainer. In all those 
I" years he rarely left Vienna, i 1 c never came home, even lor a short vacation. He 
became almost entirely European. I le w as something of a lotus eater who ate daily 
of the comfort, the pleasantness and the delight of \ ienna.... I remember one night 
when a group of us were sitting in the CJafe Louvre watching the Imlly Ixiys of the 
Nazis drinking and dining with their girls, there w as a list light in one corner between 
two young men of about 20. Blood flowed from a cut li|>- I recall Best saving, I he 
fools, to think they believe they can go through the world with men like that.... 
And now Best, a South Carolinian, has joined them. I don't think it is the girl, even 
though she was lovely.... I think it was just dial Best, who didn’t care much alxxit 
money, but who wanted only his corner in the (.ale IaHivrc, his conversation, and 
his case.” 


The countess’ eventual mental breakdown left Best free to pay court to 
Carinthian Erna Maurer, an attractive Associated Press stringer and fervent 
Nazi. Shirer weighed this obscure woman’s influence heavily on Best’s ul¬ 
timate decision. With equal conviction Shirer averred that his old friend had 
remained too long abroad and that be had gone European. " German freelance 
writer Margaret Bovcri dismissed Shirer’s explanation of Bests ideological 
shift as well-intentioned Western propaganda that glossed over the traitor's 
petty opportunism. In Bovcri’s definitive work on twentieth-century treason, 
the author concludes that Best w as a "cheap crixik" and “petty swindler. . . 
far too hollow as a human licing to suffer" from mere geographical displace¬ 
ment. 51 Dorothy Thompson coined these same unkind sentiments much 
earlier in her jx-rsonal statement of excommunication against Best "on behalf’ 
of the U.S. press corps (1942): 


Bill Shirer says... it's IBcst’s defection] because you stayed too long in Europe and 
went European. With all due rcsjiect to Bill, I think ili.it is hooey. You went Nazi 
and going Nazi isn't going European. Nazism is as anti-European as ii is anti- 
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l« ... Ihtii small consolation to Bcm that aftci 15 wm of pioneer 

;v'" ‘ ." tt ' 1 l>a , ss ,K ‘ " <m m,hkI as manager ol a defunct oflicc. 

I !•' !- • ' cHorts to advance had been stymied by superiors who saw him as 
"••'*••••(.' more than a low-echelon conduit between native stringers and a 

? ,cf n , hc ,lrcsomc c .'dc of impossible deadlines and 
d dispatches allowed Best few creative challenges and slowly stran- 
gun his professional enthusiasm .’ 1 

• >1 •»" ""Kind native Whom cuntspondcnts who were stati«*ncd there (Vienna! 

,. " lW '! arr,vcdl f' u,thout exception, passed on to more influential ami 

' !T l,M,nS> 1 " ul n,a "> a, ' ai " wl a degree of fame.. .. But Robert Best 

.** d dnw •• a. a miserable salary. ..Me became an expatriate, a discouraged 

l,v ;"^ "* 1 discouraged community, with only transient American friends i„. 

‘" ‘V^V |K r," ,<>r form of participation in the life of the country and society 
" )' l,K :! '* "r; 1 "”f 1 ; '* h*l become. reduced i« a pa™ 

,,u an ,N I’* 1 " 1 f° h th * x hatl furnished him no advancement in all the years. H 

< oil, agues w ith careers in similar mid-life doldrums might blame theircallous 

•-.m s oi a competitive Occupation, but Best fancied himself the victim of 
|< w ish interests; 

1 " " ' Irs t * wr f ,,as b«m an increase in the number of nou-Jewish corre- 

. .. " aftcr c .' r nicaHy taking cognizance of the situation (Jewish takeover of 

u s l >J l Hr industries] chose to covet favor of the Jews as a certain road 
..'••nne.v ami therefore towards a small fortune. They chose to do .his 
" Ull ! n « yni the truth. In my own 19 years as a journalist in Murom- in 

.. " KT,Can ant B "‘ ,sh news enterprises, I chose, I am proud to sav. an 

. 11 ’•‘and. and I remained in consequence, comparatively unknown to 

' ' m Xn ‘ t ; nca and Bri Jf ln - 4s «*ll or absolutely unknown'* the monied 

iii istf k iut'\ n| the world in general. 15 

lb. Southerner’s anti-Semitism must have chagrined Vienna’s American 
• •immunity, many ol whom remembered Best as the grateful protege of 
..""‘I* s ! )rem,c, ' e Ba,kan correspondent—a Jew Marcel VV. Kodor taught 
i m much ot what he knew about eastern Europe, telegraphed bis copy 
1 ^ 1,1 never Best was away on assignment, entertained the voting American 
m Ins borne, and <>ccasionally advanced him money. This parasitic relation- 
' giadually cooled, however, due to Best’s prejudice and the embarrass- 


iih in Minim ml w 1 11 1 rumof< tint I odor lutl inert tftillv him ml lorn * 
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I mil mini nation mhvivcs on du whin .iImmo* ol lh >i during tin m\i 
Him stiiN l nitnl Press lliston.in Joe \li\Mon is plan.*. him .<( tin Munich 
( onh iciKc hi Liu SiptcmU i ol I9 <h, when lie covered \llml appeasemcnv 
through German news source** 1 One suspects (hat tins njiortcr took grim 
satisfaction in < Vechoslovakia’s a t tain demise. Best was in Bratislava during 
the summer ol 19.18 to confirm minors of a bloody revolution. I Ic found no 
sign of violence,, but his investigations led to his arrest by agents of the Bents 
government. I he Czech secret police interrogated Best in a highly provoc¬ 
ative manner; one of them kept loading and unloading an automatic pistol 
in the prisoner’s face.™ This sacrificial effort went unrewarded as UP un- 
ceremonioush demoted Best for M non-performance.” Best had been em¬ 
ployed as a regular staffer since 1934. and before then he recorded 12 years 
as a productive stringer. In 1939, as liurope stood on the brink of another 
war, the news agency’s wayward correspondent was dropped to his old 
station with an assured nominal salary. After 1940 Best was paid only for 
new s stories accepted by the w ire service. IV W hat rankled him, however, 
was the assumption gleaned from copyroom gossip that he had liecn fired 
outright. Best would later utilize his wartime broadcasts to correct what he 
perceived to lx* at best a careless mistake and at worst calculated libel.* 0 

Germany’s military victories should have provided any remaining I S. 
journalist w ith plenty of saleable copy. In Best's case, l P’s apprehension 
about Nazi censorship and the chance of tainted dispatches compromised 
the stringer’s effectiveness. On September 13, 1940, Best wrote his brother, 
Kugene, that his few assignments confined him to Vienna and the Balkans. 
I Ic mentioned new s broadcasts that he had made for Radio Vienna, a personal 
tour to Greece on the eve of Mussolini’s ill-fated invasion, and random 
assignments in London and occupied Paris. n The summer of 1940 market! 
the nadir of Best’s European term. In addition to his vocational woes, word 
came of lx>th his father's death ami the forced closing of Cafe Louvre. To¬ 
gether these events must have presented the middle-aged Best with an un¬ 
comfortable sense of self-displacement, of having irretrievably lost his ow n 
past. 

Pearl Harbor propelled Ikst into the anxious role of enemy alien. Gestapo 
agents brought him the unwelcome news on the evening of December 7, 
1941, took him into custody, and deposited their bew ildered prisoner in “a 
common criminal jail.“ ,J Berlin mercifully concluded Best’s ten-day incar¬ 
ceration w ith orders for all U.S. journalists and diplomatic personnel to report 
to a resort spa near Bad Nauheim. The camp's 145 guests ate dumplings and 
sauerbraten ad nauseam> nearly froze to death, and were bullied daily by the 
Gestapo. To fight lx>retlom the internees founded “Badheim University” and 
offered a curriculum of drama (L P’s Fred Oechsner), Shakespeare and pho- 
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I recall jkst .is an internee assiduous in recycling cigarette butts.... I realized that 
|J, seenied preoccupied or worried. I supjmscd Ins anxietv arose chiefly front vvon- 

con.m v • KT *’ 008 H ’ m fr ° m thc U S A ’ hc c,, " ld <"' d * job back in this 

Winn lies, emerged from his shell in early February 1942, tempers quickly 

. ' ,l madc no sccrel of his Petition to the Reich Propaganda Ministry 

lor permission to remain in occupied Euro,sc. Best astonished Inland \l 
Morns lonncr charged’ affaires in Berlin, with assurances that he would 
rnuul the broken ties betw een his country and Germany, He w ent further 
attributing Ins long self-exile to his repugnance for Jewish domination of 
American society and its government. Correspondent lands I whiter and 
est nearly traded blows over the latter’s insistence that laxhner’s marriage 
to a German national obliged him to support Adolf Hitler.* 5 The German 
foreign Ollice granted Best’s appeal for wartime residence none too soon, 
ami on .Maieh 2 hc quietly entrained for Berlin. 

< )ncc m Berlin Best was directed to Werner Pluck, head of the Radio 
Division of the Nazi Foreign Office and liaison w ith the Ministry for Prop- 
againia and Enlightenment. Hack's interest in Best as a potential Reichru.nl- 
tunk broadcaster grew from the American’s earlier association with Radio 
\ icnna. During preliminary negotiations Flack persuaded Best that only 
Germany could oiler him a forum from which to address the political and 
social ills of his country. Hc unconsciously offended Best by receiving him 
as a common job applicant. Best stiffly informed Hack that he had offered 
his services as a means to unite their countries against world communism 
and international Jewry. I le admitted to virtual destitution but added that 
as a volunteer he would require only nominal living expenses. Flack readily 
agreed to Best s generous terms, ordered him suitable lodgings and personally 
escorted turn to thc Ruucltuiik for orientation. 47 

Best assailed his work with .. neophyte’s enthusiasm. In mid-March Radio 
Berlin boosted the debut of an American microphone personality, to be 
know „ simply as Mr. Guess Who. Enamored with Goebbels’ artifice to build 
him an audience. Best trumpeted in his first broadcast on April 10, 1942: 


\ \ \"ii anywas I ho is . I m.un ipu siioio whu h m.nn would 

UW H" "" " ,l »' Bill uni,,in,,, mR | ,, lol m , 

iiumIv Mi < .in Who/ v,,m .«II .ip,M, micd mm s|m>ihIcii! for tlu New 
"'I' °" 1 " ‘ knowledge ol Guess Who's nut identity hi) as 

a iKMiihshi II among I.dsand family alik, I hcjcwishcom s,H,ndeni whom 

B< si rescued from the Nazis caught his liencfactor's broadcast ai the New 
V ork (i,v Uisu-ning Post of CBS. "Suddenly lu- dashed into my office," 
Sliiie, lemembered I le was in tears. . , . - 1 here's someone talking from Ber¬ 
lin w ho culls himself “Guess W'lm.” ’ he cried, 'll sounds like Bob Best. Come 
“I always figured he was an eccentric," exploded another angry 
(ournalist, "Inn I never thought lie was a son of a hitch." Back in South Car¬ 
olina, the Sumter Chamber of Commerce questioned a Time editorial that de¬ 
scribed Best as a native son ol the low-country tow n. Needless to say, the 
chandler's policy oi dissociation did not apply to the Best family. Embar¬ 
rassed bv their brother’s defection and apprehensive about small-town preju¬ 
dice, the whole family feared they would Ik- blamed in some way. Eugene 
Best even offered to relinquish his promising future as a local banking execu¬ 
tive—a magnanimous gesture predictivclv refused bv his superiors/' 

Best’s broadcasts continued to blast the alleged enemies of Germany w ith 
unbridled vehemence. I le ranted against "funin Frankie," EI)R, as the dupe 
Ot America’s Jew ish interest, inveighed against the Semitic takeover of Ma¬ 
sonic lodges in the United States (Best was a thirty-second degree Mason), 
ami recounted lurid talcs of Soviet cannibalism on thc eastern front ‘"Coarse 
and unstructured texts such as these irked Dr. Heinrich Fritsclie, political 
controller of German broadcasting, w ho rebuked Best for the inclusion ,,f 
extraneous issues in domestic copy.” Signs of an estrangement lie tween Best 
and management swan appeared in the newsroom. He clashed with Fritsclie 
over two words, “Christocrat” and “Jewdocrat,” used in his series, “Best’s 
Berlin Broadcasts." I ritsche cancelled a scurrilous "BBB” commentary on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s ancestry and, as a precaution, ordered the 
sei ics preceded by an unusual caveat, "Although he | Best) enjovs the privilege 
Of tins station, his views are not necessarily identical w ith our ow n.”” Best 
sought to have unfriendly news editors assigned to the Russian front, and 
w lien this stratagem backfired, hc entertained an equally bizarre exile for 
himself. Milled by what he considered petty opposition to his work, Best 
wmte Goebbels: Am I supposed to think that mv superiors at the radio are 
tools or saboteurs? I cannot get along with such'persons; that is evident I 
would rather dig out potatoes, or I would rather apply for service in the 
International SS in Arms. It is enough to drive me to despair.’’ 51 The Prop¬ 
aganda Ministry’s troublemaker sulked until early July 1942, when hc de¬ 
serted the Riiridluiik for a two-month honeymoon with his new bride, Fma 
Maurer, f-ritschc, disconsolate that he lacked thc authority to fire Best out¬ 
right for his “cheap. Immbastic terminology," nevertheless engineered his 
removal as assistant editor ot the German news service. w 
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j' uitl i. lUst maintained, rHcning toliimH ll as “tlu alarmclin k of America's 
l» i ping conscience* Past administrations had ignored < Jeorge Washingtons 
S 'P opposition to involvement in foreign wars, Best lamented, and this 
buhllercnee cost the li\ es of "tens ol thousands of the country's youth.” I le 
announced that BBB clubs were being organized throughout the United 
Si alt s <o support his candidacy in the 1944 presidential election. Ik-st pledged 
a lbell's successor to recall l S. arms from Europe and to liquidate 
nm |ew ish gangster" for every American lost in combat/ 5 
I hr New Near* 194.' -presaged a succession of Axis military reversals 
hM * diMsirous to explain away. In late January Best bade farewell to the 
b< l< jgucTcd (»< rman defenders at Stalingrad: 

I In div nijugi ment ol the (Caucasus divisions and their w ithdrawal to positions suit- 
<hl« lor hi offensive later in the year... is a feat which ranks with Xenophons. 
Similarly, lhe German troops sacrificing their lives in a defense of civilisation arc 
making Stalingrad a new Thermopylae. They recently became hopelessly trapped 
but 11 lev never considered retreat. They died to save the world from the Jewish evils 
• »l communism and Plutocracy. My mission is to rouse vou to action to end this 
Indt m .nisi of the International Jew .’ 6 

Best cautioned that a Soviet breakthrough in the east would mean Ger- 
numv’s systematic annihilation of her Jew ish minorities. On January 22 
< itx bbcls’ hagridden spokesman sarcastically noted: 

l S new spa per and radio editors have been trying to deceive you [the American 
p"Uh | w ith announcements concerning the alleged plan of Churchill and Roosevelt 
i" "jh n up a real Second front in the near future. Any time you hear it spooled out 
'••n In add shout “The Judocrats should first take Tunis," and then talk. 5 


I unis, 11ii lei's last bastion in North Africa, fell to the Allied armies on May 
I f, 1943. Closer to home, he denounced Allied tombing raids on Berlin as 
i«n> criminally unique “to compare to Germany's onslaughts on Warsaw and 
Rotterdam,” and that such comparisons “required the logic of a moron.” 541 
lo the south, Mussolini’s regime toppled, and on September 9 Marshall 
rictro Badoglio’s provisional government accepted surrender uncondition¬ 
ally. I litter struck immediately, rescued an imprisoned Duce in a daring raid 
<m September 12, and within days formed a puppet government with Mus¬ 
solini as his new Roman gauleitcr. Best managed a private interview with the 
i aid’s chief architect, 1 laupsrurmfuhrer SS Otto Skorzcny, and then beamed 
the "substance” of their conversation to the United States: 
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Indications are that Best spent an unhappy IN months in Berlin. Kundfunk 
officials wearied of his unguarded language and unpredictable behavior, l or 
one w ho professed fealty to the New Order, Best avoided membership in 
the Party; shunned Nazi uniforms and emblems; habitually refused to earn 
state identification cards; and readily acknowledged allegiance to a quintes¬ 
sential United States. 60 I le got along badly w ith U.S.A. Zone staffers on 
several |*>ints. First, Best projected a holier-than-thou image at work, re¬ 
fusing to allow any form ot light entertainment on his broadcasts because of 
the “importance" of his messages; second, he always affected an indifferent 
attitude toward monetary compensation for service rendered, a nonchalance 
diagnosed by his colleagues as being disingenuous/ 1 Royal Air Force sorties 
and acute lood shortages scarcely elevated Best's dour spirits; on March 5, 
1943: “In the terror-raid on Berlin my own house got hit by a fire-bomb, 
‘Serves the dirty traitor right!’ I can hear various Jcwdocratic listeners saying 
in America, but it won’t worry me. Raids act as a tonic and will hasten the 
New Order’s victory.”* 2 On March 29, 1944: “I used to tip the scales at well 
over 2<X) lbs. I say, ‘used to’ because four and a half years of wartime rations 
have tended to reduce mv figure to something like that of Dracola rather 
than that of Tatty Arbucklc.” 43 Best also bore the psychological strain of his 
impending indictment for treason. I le raged against Allied magazines, which 
almost gleefully anticipated legal action, and on .Vlav 9. 1943, Best threw 
down his gauntlet to Attorney-General Nicholas Biddle: “Not only is the 
Department of Justice powerless to arrest me but no executioner could be 
found in America so low as to kill a man who has dedicated his life to saving 
America from the Jew s." 64 A federal grand jury indicated Goebbels* radio 
traitors on July 27, a move Best heralded as a Rooseveltian smear tactic 
designed to compromise his U.S. presidential candidacy/ 5 

The Rundfunk veiled Best's return to Vienna in late autumn of 1943 w ith 
prerecorded commentaries. Only six months away from Operation Overlord, 
the transplanted BBB programs extolled Germany's Atlantic wall as im¬ 
pregnable. When the events of June 6, 1944, dispelled this confidence, Best 
fell hack on the Reich’s Vergeltungswaffe (vengeance weapon) program: 

D-Day will begin a flow of death from Europe to Britain and the U.S.A, . . . The 
new flying projectiles which are living launched against England are stacked not in 
mere hundreds of thousands, but in tens of hundreds of thousands.,, . Nothing in 
the nature of a V.l catastrophe can ever even approach the U.S. A., but catastrophes 
of another and even worse kind can and will some day strike our country hard.... 
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\ fori night after tin* N<m mainly ln\ a don Best aired a lour of new buz/ Iximb 
LhIiuics several of which were under aerial attack during Ins visit to 
heighten the psychological terror of Hitler's secret weapon.'’ 

Nazi technology did nothing to check the Allied war effort, however, and 
it tin Ik ginning of August 1944 Germany seemed to he in imminent danger 

• a i tot a I collapse. Best’s last favorable combat report came on October 6 in 
it lut m e to the Hattie of Vrnhcim (Operation Market-Garden). Three Allied 
•uiI n imc divisions had Ikcii parachuted behind enemy lines at Arnhcim, 

I lolland, on SrptemlKrr 17 to secure bridges across the Meuse, Waal, and 

I «ivs 11 Uliiiu rivers lor a strike by the British Second Army into northern 
( •< 1 many I his *>,000 man invasion contingent was surprised by a superior 
< .1 imm force and on September 25 only 2,000 battered survivors managed 
tn lip hack across their own lines. Best toasted Hitler's generalship and 
espn ssrtl lm|M that the Arnheim fiasco would serve as a “graphic” example 
it* his countrymen. I ive hundred and forty miles from Berlin and increas- 
mgl\ districted by Soviet eastern advances Best seldom mentioned the w ar's 
progi css after Vrnhcim—not even (Germany’s winter counteroffensive in the 
\rilemu s. On January 17, 1945, the day Warsaw fell to the Red Army, he 
cut natal the United States to allow “Europe” to pursue its own destine. 
Bi si praised I litter as one who would “settle the hash of the Bolshevik l>east” 

d would he “a valuable partner to the U.S.A, in the fruitful exchange of 
« uliuul 11 ul material values.’ -9 

()u \pril 13 Soviet soldiers occupied Vienna, and in Berlin the Rundfunk 
umoimccil that Best’s program would not be carried as scheduled. Best fled 
h. \ luma apartment, carelessly forgetting a cache of personal papers that 
would eventually help to convict him. Taking Erna Maurer with him, he 
dis,ip|H .ired into the British-occupied zone of Austria. I Ic remained at large 
mtfil I i hruary 10, 1946, when British security police discovered him living 
on In. wife’s farm near Villach. Best, who by that time had grown a full 
Im ml lor disguise, claimed that any recognition must have been through a 
inspected Communist informant. Once arrested. Best was turned over to 
the U.S. authorities, who interned him for a period at Camp Marcus Orr 
in it Salzburg. Best remained at Salzburg ten months before leaving the 
tamp to join fellow' radio traitor Douglas Chandler in Frankfurt, Germany, 
lor their flight back to the United States. " 

Best w as tried in Boston, because a provision in the treason law stipulates 
i h it persons accused while abroad must be tried in the district where they 

* * enter the United States. In Best’s case, the plane bringing him and Chandler 

I I miii (ierrnany was forced down at Westover Field, Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
by inclement weather. The pair s}>cnt several days at FBI headquarters in 


Washington, I) ( md irturnid to Boston s I mi ( imhrulge jail on |annai v 
I, |0 I \t hi < m ugnitu lit III i fold |hr emir i , I un d no defense I have 
coiiiim I m flu I luls I Minis tlu l.ithei, flu Son and the I Inly Ghost 
Such uialiMii.il outbursts were overlooked hv i team of psychiatrists, who 
declared tin defendant sam and able to stand trial on March 29, 1948. Best 
rapit stal a change of venue and suh)>ocnas for 22 character w itnesscs, among 
whom were Iran/ von Rapcn, Field .Marshal Albert kesselring, Hans 
Joachim Ricckc, the former Nazi under-secretary of state, and one English¬ 
man, the controversial Twelfth Duke of Bedford. Judge Francis J. W. Ford 
refused the motions. Flic court did allow a host of prosecution w itnesses, 
however, which included Messrs. Shirer, Lochner, and Oechsncr plus nu¬ 
merous radio officials from Reichrundfunk and Vienna. ‘ 

For an entire week prosecutor Tom DcWolfe’s witnesses linked Best di¬ 
rect! v to the Nazi w ar effort. Werner Flack testified that the accused’s broad¬ 
casts were designed to combat w orld communism. This testimony buoyed 
Best, w ho remarked to his court-appointed lawyer, “That makes a different 
story, doesn’t it? ,,7i Beginning April 13, Best favored the jury with a three- 
day rambling colloquy on communism and international Jewry, and the 
influence of these movements on the Roosevelt administration: Yes, he ad¬ 
mired I litler and thought Germany could win the war, yes, he hail worked 
w ith William Joyce—D>rd Haw Haw—w ho w as hanged by the British as a 
traitor; ves, he had collected $700 a month while broadcasting, cognizant of 
his allegiance to the United States. Finally unnerved by Dc Wolfe’s probing 
cross-examination, Best shot back, “I would prefer to be denounced as a 
traitor by people who were traitors themselves, rather than actually Ik* a 
traitor.” 4 On April 16 the court observed Best’s fifty-second birthday w ith 
a verdict of guilty. At the presentencing hearings the defense counsel por¬ 
trayed his client as a “fanatic, a crusader, doing w hat he thought l>cst lor 
his country.” Judge Ford disagreed: “A fanatic can do as much harm to his 
country as any other person” and added. “I Ic knew what he was doing 
when a man intends to betray his country, his motive is immaterial.” 

Six weeks after his conviction, Best was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and fined $10,000. There followed a two-year appeals process, a tedious 
period tor Best brightened only by his w ife’s arrival in the United States, 
The U.S. Circuit Court affirmed the traitor’s conviction on July 7, 1950. 
Still unresigned to his fate. Best wrote President I larrv S. Truman from his 
cell: 

\s one who has been battling against Soviet Communism unremittingly for almost 
thirty years ... I l>eg herewith to offer my services in any desired capacity to you as 

our Chief Executive.\nd, now that the Korean action of the Comintern . has 

awakened vou to at least partial appreciation of* the fact that the Soviet Union has 
been a w ar-to-the-dcaih enemy ... [mjay you never again “backslide” into the errors 
of* understanding such friends as Stalin. * 








I ight nil mill I iji'.i • I I" Inii I In I lu’li ( unit m.iiii. <| II. a i.| |i ■, | t lus.il in 
In .n iln i i i Min miIIi ini|| .11'Uiliiiil In inmiliiigt in \ug(i<,i |W|,hi was 
li.imli mil In. in lln lnliiii |m mil in in \ mi I l.iniiiii \, ( oniiti Kent, In lln 
Mnln .il I ■ nii i Ini ImIi i.iI Pmoncii in Springfield, Missouri l it died on 
IKkiiiImi 16 , IVSJ. .uni ln% InkIv m.is •.nil in Soulli Carolina Inr burial in 
I'.n nil i\ Methodist Conumtnit) ( mu lt IV Kolrcrt Henry Best h id conn 
honu .il Iasi. 

Miltough Best's defect inn will always remain a puzzle to those who knew 
Inin, II tracing his life provides insight into the circumstances influencing Ins 
d,. i .urn \ rev it w of Best’s early years show s that he had not anchored his 
om.is inn limit) into his native soil of Piedmont, South Carolina. Memories 
■ •I Ins hard south ami the anticipation of a highly competitive job market in 
ih. I 11 iti'il Slates discouraged his return home. Viennese life, according to 

1 frothy 11.. and Frederic Scheu, also took its toll, both intellectually 

""I I"" 1, mnallv I lis stringer status gave him a jK-culiar role in the com- 
v *" delighted in and found impossible to relinquish. Concomitantly, 
IliM I mi .mu trust ratal by the limitations of his station and the upward 
nml.ihis of his more fortunate colleagues. He failed to see, or would not 
adnui, dial his stagnant career Imre a direct relationship to his irregular life 
is I, and casual administrative procedures, his unfortunate choice of women, 
oul his questionable connections within the city’s seamier circles—all of 
which adversely influenced UP management. During the l93Us Best had 
gi is itateil toss aril national socialism through his endorsement of the Clerical 
I as, ist administrations of Engelbert Dollfuss and Kurt Schuschnigg, and by 
ilu time of the Anschluss his ideological leap was not quantum in size. Pearl 
I larimr put a name to his conversion—treason—and he could no longer evade 
iIn charge lo Ik* sure, there was an element of opportunism in Best’s 
di. ision. Without working for the Nazis his choices were either deportation 

11 » art cration. Ironically, this misfit fared no better w ith the Keichrund- 
imik than with the United Press. 
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E L. Delaney lecture poster 
Source. FBI files 











1 he Georgia Peach 

Source: Joan Givner. Used by permission 



Jane Anderson and the Conrads at Capel House 
Source. John Conrad, Joseph Conrad: Tima Remembered (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1981). Used by permission 



Otto Koischwitz'at Hunter College 
Source: Hunter College Archives. Used 
by permission 
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Adolph Bussc 

Source Hunter College Archives. Used by permission 




















KoIm rt Best (top row, fourth from the left) as a member of the Wofford College 
I ngmccring Club (1916) 

Situt%e. Archives, Wofford College, Spartanburg, S,C Used by permission 



Best and Chandler in custody 



Donald Day circa 1942 

Source • Chicago Tribune. © Copyrighted, Chicago Tribune Company, all rights re¬ 
served, used with permission 
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Douglas Chandler, Alias Paul Revere 


Douglas Chandler was liorn in Chicago on May 26, IS8V, the son <>t VValter 
Gardner Chandler (March 29, 1859). who hailed from IXmglas, Massachu¬ 
setts. Little is known of his mother, Carrie Harlxiur Chandler (August 21, 
1859), a native of I^ncaster, Wisconsin. Walter Chandler attended Phillips 
Andover and graduated front Brown University. In his subsequent studies 
Chandler pursued a master’s degree at the University of Wisconsin and at 
Cambridge, England. More than an academician—a student of the classics- - 
Chandler was an aspiring entrepreneur who tried everything from sheep 
raising in Florida to the establishment of a girls' school.' 

Chandler’s family came to Baltimore, Maryland, in 1895 when small, 
exclusive schools were in vogue to succeed Dr. Fdward Daves as teacher ol 
English and Latin in I lull House. Five years later he organized the Arundel 
School at the southwest corner of St. Paul and Madison streets. I he elder 
('handler remained headmaster there less than two years. From this post he 
went on to finance several brass works in Greensboro and Asheville, North 
Carolina, lost his proverbial shirt in the deal, and was forced to borrow 
money from his wife to make good the losses. “My father hail a feeling of 
insecurity because of his father’s attitude," remembered his son. Douglas’ 
mother and maternal grandmother repeatedly supplied the funds for these 
wild schemes. Despite his shortcomings, Walter Chandler was generally a 
liked person, optimistic, kindly, tolerant, and above all sociable. A |>eriodic 
drinker, lie would occasionally disapjK-ar for days or weeks and “have to be 
- 1 . 

Illness in the boy’s extended family only served to exaggerate the problems 






ilu inti il hy NV ill 11 i I will lit i i I mi miii * 111 it hi <I hitlgliis i' 11 11 11 i.t 111 ii. 11 
jiiiii hail In m iiiw ii iii ii iimIi/i * I |..t .1 iiuiii.il condition, .mil In-, nmilui's 
luudiri 11 in I in m iw him 1 In inatcnwl (jramlmot lu r’s long aflltctiun w iih 

■ iipplitlg aiihrilis made ■ |H-rui.incnl imprtssit.. iIn fluid Perhaps iliis 

l.miili atmiivpluiv induced tin insomnia ili.it plagued Douglas 1111111111 his 
. 11 I 0 I. -.mu 1 I )om 11 through this n<xililed lineage, young Chandler regarded 
Ins grandfather B.irLnir .is a Ik. non, tin- |ki sonilieaiioii ol \melica's pioneer 
spn 11 I le relished stories of how the old p.ur arch had migrated to Wisconsin 
■is .1 l td. carving out for himself a homestead anti a career in law. "I le was 
"I the handsomest men I ever saw,” proclaimed Chandler in later years. 
In his will he forgave all who owed him,”’ 
l |ton graduation from n Baltimore private school, Douglas bypassed col- 
I* (■' •"*' New York City and a career in advertising, lie also saw brief, if 
iiiidiMjnguislicd, service in the L nited States Navy during the closing months 
• •I U 01 hi War I Chandler was not popular w ith other navy personnel. Me 
1 II 1 vied an air ol superiority and always talked alioiit poetry, art, and music. 
Chute 1 'Iti ii lie was the butt of cruel jokes trom his shipmates. 

t handler s addiction to the byline led him into flic newspaper business 
nid freelance writing for popular magazines. Kor a time the Baltimore Sunday 
\wcnam carried an obscure weekly news roundup column entitled "This 
md I hat, which issued from Chandler's pen. During the interwar years 
In-, contributions would appear in the \aliotml Geographic magazine, not as a 
tall writer (a position he deemed altogether appropriate), but rather as a 
contributor, lie also contributed to the old life magazine when it was a 
humor publication—“Itefore it degenerated into a vulgar phoiowcckly,” 

< handler con tided to agents of the FBI following his capture in l94/>. There 
pcisisteil in < handler’s writing a strain of undisguised contempt for America’s 
m iss society and unleavened culture. The typical American, according to 
( handler, was a “sophmoron” who possessed a "thin and brittle veneer of 
culture," condemning this shallow Babbitt to mistake “isms” for reasoned 
ideology and “cults” for the collective pursuit of philosophical truths. A 
|Mi-.iwar issue of Ntwsxstek researched Chandler’s early editorials and con¬ 
gratulated him on such a brilliant self-portrait.* 

< In August 27. 1924, Chandler married Pittsburgh heiress Laura Jav Wurts 
in 1 i|uict ceremony at Bar I larbor, Maine. The great granddaughter of John 
|av. the first chief justice of the United States; the niece of George Guthrie, 
loritu-r ambassador to Japan; and the daughter of Alexander Jav Wurts, the 
htilli.mt Carnegie Tech professor of electrical engineering and inventor, 

I aura Worts represented wealth and social position. There is no record as 
to what Laura’s family thought of her new husband, although Chandler 
complained in later years that his brother-in-law, Thomas Childs Wurts, 
li.ul show n little "understanding" in his executorship of her inheritance. As 
•* ’*• niggling stock broker in New York City, Chandler naturally assumed 
responsibility for his new bride’s wealth—w hich amounted to several an- 
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l, V( veu , bow.v.i, Chandlu discovered that the availability ol 'cntu.. 

, jpital v is no guaianicr ol sune-.s on the sunk market I hi 
ol 1929 and Ins own nskv investments conspired to seriously compromise 
I aura’s small fortune.” IXspiti limited resources, the couple entertamci 
regularly in their camped Ha. on West >8 Street. An old aei,ua.ntance 

m recalled: 

She asked n.v husband ami me .0 cocktails The small room was jammed. Give of 
the guests w as I believe Sinclair lew is-Lu.ra rather fancied herself as a ’ 

The baby— I suppose Uulgtte-was in a baby carnage m the bathroom at die 
it-ar of the apartment. . . Laura told me he [Chandler) had been in a firm m 'Nall 
Street; let go after the 1929 Crash; could get no job. So she went to work w ith I nnces 
OLilcnski in her dress shop. I antra said the Later she did in business the sicker he 
became till he went to Lai with his face to the wall. 

Acceptance of Ins own professional shortcomings would have broken ( han¬ 
dler, and the prospect of reliving his father’s sad existence menaced lussamty. 
Under the care of a “nerve specialist" who had diagnosed him as a walking 
nervous breakdown," Chandler confided to friends on several occasions; 

,un a perfectionist-defeatist (one who aims for perfection but is alway s de¬ 
feated). . . . Mv capacity for happiness is great. My capacity for sultermg.s 
greater. Mv torclxxhngs of suffering to come have tormented me, I tiled 
with frustration and resentment. Chandler, bis wife, and two daughters- 
ftvc-vear-old Laurette arid two-vear-old Patricia— sailed tor ranee on Sep¬ 
tember 3 1931. Aside from references to his declining health, he descrilxxl 
bis decision to go abroad as "the sloughing off of inhibited provincialism. 

The expatriates headed for a small village on the French Riviera, V : cncc 
Alps Maritimes. There the family remained for 18 months. In March 3 , 
the Chandlers crossed into Germany for the first time. Chandler rented a villa 
near Munich on Starnberger See. Seemingly by chance he met Boll 1 lottman. 
who was attache- in the Nazi Press Department and contact for the foreign 
journalists under Press Chief F.rst (Put*) Hanfstaengcl t biftman developed 
an attachment to the Chandler household. Both he and Hanfstaengcl went to 
great lengths to expose rheir American guests to die Retch s many welfare orga¬ 
nizations. Desirous of making die couple feel at home, I loffman and associates 
imnxlucevl them to a bevy of British and L .S. journalists who w ere '.stung Mu¬ 
nich in 1933. While in Starnl>erg Chandler made the acquaintance ot Robert 
Dudley Lxmgyear, w ho was consul general in Munich. Longyear s residence- was 
in Stambcrg, and the two were frequently together. 

Before making the trip .0 Germany my wife and I had been warned by the United 
States consul at Nice against out plan inasmuch as he claimed then- «as a reign. » 
terror goin« on and that we would be subjecting ourselves to great physical danger. 
I wo acquaintances in V cnees... told us that this was nonsense and that we would 
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< hand In \ ih-w friend monopolized Ins ealendar. l/mgyear invited him 
<*n .in nllii i.il ins|HCi«n <»f D.iehan They .mired .lie prisoners* mess and 
wmu sseil inmates building an outdoor swimming |xx»l Both men found the 
(•■itracks and physical layout to be "wholesome and adequate.” l/>ni>vcar 
wi\ls observed to his guest that lie could not report "the account of horrors 
wlneli would lx- expected of him.” "All these factors and the incident of the 
Nite ( onsul s warnings, concluded (.handler, “lead my wife and I to the 
1 "i,1 lusion that there was some deliberate effort on the part of our authorities 
•<i < oli.i and distort the actual existing conditions in Germany.” By summer’s 
1 ltd ih. ( handlers had moved from Starnberg into Austria, renting a cottage 
in S.met Wolfgang, where they remained until April 1934." 

I In pro-German sentiment reflected across Austria surprised Chandler. 

I o, instance, during a local school Christmas drama his youngest daughter 

.. " 'Her stage and gave the Nazi salute, saying "Heil Hitler.” Before 

In "Mild admonish the child, the director took him aside and said, "Don’t 
IhiiIici a I km it that, Mr. (.handler. \\c all say that here. I hose arc our sen¬ 
timents. 

I-very where he looked during this phase of his European sojourn, the 
ominous specter of bolshevism manifested itself, During the winter of 1934 
tin ( handlers made several excursions to Vienna and Buda[>cst with letters 
"* .. These documents kept them confined to pro-Nazi circles. 

I inm those they met. Chandler learned of w idespread Red subversion in 
\ h ni" and horrible details of the Bolshevik putsch and the reign of terror 
mid" Bela Kun in Hungary." Their fact-finding trip through the Balkans 

spring revealed similar conditions. Returning from Greece in June 1934, 
flu ( handlers settled for the summer in Bohinska Jazero, a mountain resort 
""It* northwestern corner of Yugoslavia. Chandler reported that Communist 
agitation in the region had completely unnerved the countryside. Back to 
tin Balkans in the fall, the couple lingered on the island of Corfu for eight 

.Its I bis time without their children, they criss-crossed Greece, doc- 

•<"*' iitiiig the flimsiest rumor on Soviet activities. In June 1935 they returned 
to \usiria, spending several months in Innsbruck before entering Germany." 

\i this point Rolf I loffman again contacted (.handler, inviting him to a 
ci mu cut ion of journalists at Frankfurt am Main. While at the conclave Hol'f- 
in.in conducted Chandler through newly constructed workers’ dormitories, 

II a “ 'Is, hospitals, and model factories. The contributions made by the Wom- 
1 n s I altor Organization, volunteers who substituted for expectant mothers 
in these plants, impressed (.handler as much as the Reich's new maternity 
program. Herr Hoffman materialized at Chandler’s new Frcndenstadt resi¬ 
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mat. ,isk<d < han.ll" in an anti Comintern convention. \ week in length, 
the convention was attended by 50 delegates representing 14 countries. I here 
were long sessions daily in which these representatives outlined in tedious 
detail the overt and covert activities of Ixilshevism in their respective coun¬ 
tries. So taken by these proceedings. Chandler observed in retrospect: 

The effect of this detailed and personal presentation of the havoc w rought by Soviet 
Bolshevik aggression on my mind was deep and lasting and undoubtedly contributed 
much to the decision which I made six years later.... I formed a few real friendships 
among these men with two or three of whom I corresponded lor several years. 

In April 1936 the Chandlers spent a fortnight on the Riviera cn route to 
North Africa They were the guests of Consul General lamgyear during 
their slat in Marseilles. Several weeks were spent traveling in Algiers and 
Morocco, and then a week in Tangier, where the L .S. minister furnished 
Chandler w ith a letter of introduction to a prominent shipow ner in Malaga, 
Spain. Although the Spanish Civil War was in the offing, the couple was 
not informed by any of the diplomatic representatives in Tangier. 1 hey 
crossed to Algeciras, rented a car, and drove dow n the coast to Malaga. On 
the way, the Chandlers witnessed gatherings of unruly citizens, and plastered 
on many roadside buildings were crude symbols of the hammer and sickle. 
Chandler’s shipping magnate friends in Malaga, the Petersons, warned him 
to leave for Gibraltar at once and take a ship to trance. I he Americans left 
Spain immediately, only days before their host’s murder. Once in France, 
they called on an old acquaintance of the Wurts family, Donald Bigelow, 
who served in the diplomatic corps. 1 lie twosome informed their govern¬ 
ment, through Bigelow , of the deteriorating situation in Spain. Following a 
brief rest, Douglas and I-aura returned to Frcndenstadt." 

During his early days in Freudcnstadt, Chandler discovered the Ikon cam¬ 
era and Ixiught one. A course in photography went with live camera and, 
over a period of time, he developed into an excellent photographer, 1 aura 
silentlv tiegrudged her husband’s expensive hobby, hut as it was the first 
diversion to pique his interest since their expatriation, she said nothing. 
Chandler tcxik hundreds of snapshots while in North Africa. He sent several 
hundred of these photographs to Oliver La Gorcc, associate editor of the 
Sat tonal Geographic, an old acquaintance. A number of these illustrations were 
accepted for the Geographic archives, and this transaction proved the opening 
wedge for Chandler’s association as a contributing correspondent several 
months later. 1 

La Gorcc contacted Chandler in mid-summer 1936, asking him to survey 
the city of Berlin and prepare an illustrated article tor the magazine. During 
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di in* 1 lusr t’Mtclul HaltK mimiiu n, lu wrote home, ‘*i»avc lull credit to 
( h 111 mu v for having u m iimI them from their Soviet aggressors back in 1919 
uni the i at Iv 20’s ' While in the region ( handler called on I )ona!d I)ay, the 
Utissophohic Ba It iV correspondent for the Chicago Tribune % whose unhridlcd 
enmmentaries would lampoon the Kremlin for 2 3 years. Awed by Day’s 
l>« i m Mia I s,n rifices to Soviet intrigue and his antLComnuinisi rhetoric, Chan* 
dlu adopteil this controversial journalist as his champion,"* 

IN ii nniul Na/.i-waicher (icorge Setdes pronounced Chandlers connection 
with right w ing elements of the Fourth-Estate as blatant and longstanding, 
l»i ginning w ith I learsi s Baltimore American % ending with Satiana!Geographic^ 
uni inn rs|x t sed with such dubious characters as the tribunes Donald Da\, 
who brought him to na/ism. In a wartime article Scldes would charge that 
tin \>m»nnl Geographic had tired Chandler (July 31, 1943) solely because he 
Ind an < pud under-the-table payments from Berlin. ,v Political commentator 
Minei Davis maintained that this same hypocritical sense of moral outrage 
Ind, in the final analysis, served to convict an otherwise pathetic figure. 

(>chn men throughout the war were writing in American newspapers things not 
much li *»s \indent than what Best and Chandler were saying but they were in the 
» h u . \\ hat made Best and Chandler traitors w as that Goeblxds paid them to sav 
u I lie distinction may seem illogical; more harm can Ik* done by a w idely circulated 
\u»t nun newspaper than by short-wave broadcasts of know n enemy origin.... But 
it u .is merely to preserve that distinction that the Founding Fathers w rote their 
di l nut mu of treason, and to obliterate it would probably create far more evils than 
H would cure 

I lie l>encfit of seven years' hindsight revealed to Scldes a hidden agenda 
bi ltmd the collalwirativc efforts of Chandler and l>a CJorce. Right on page 
• mi o| Chandler’s “Berlin” essay (February 1937) a prim matriarch lauded 

11 it In s new revolution in the field of art known as realism, which repudiated 
degenerate impressionism. Photographs of Berlin festooned with swastikas 
wni “indisputable evidence” of the editorial board’s pro-Nazi attitude. Ber¬ 
liners, according to Chandler's copy, avoided faddish apparel and spurned 
consumerism and self-promotion. Without class distinctions there were few 
society columns in the city's newspapers. Urbanites pursued outdoor rec¬ 
reation, w hich accounted for the vitality and self-reliance of Aryan youth, 
Germany's mammoth industrial cartels had eradicated slum life with the 
construction of modem worker communities. Beneficiaries of the Reich's 
Winter Relief charity campaigns drew direct assistance inexpensively and 
w ithout bureaucratic delays. Berlin’s Zeitgeist struck Chandler as evidence of 
(iermany’s impending greatness as a world power. 
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|( follow t il that Chandler's literary depiction of the Soviet Union w as fir 
mol e severe ami lar more snl.tle than his accounts of Nazi Germany. I .muted 
In the basic editorial restrictions of Satiomtl Geographic magazine, he never¬ 
theless cleverly managed to convey bis message. In a 1938 article, ‘Flying 
around the Baltic,” Chandler used humor as a weapon during an innocent 
tour of Riga's zoo* 

I visited the zoo. Rather shamefacedly the custodian showed me around the meager 
exhibit "During the live terrible months of the Communist invasion in 1919 when 
s.OOU »f m.r inhabitants were murdered, 8.5(H) died of starvation, and 30.<HHi were 
imprisoned, we were forced to eat the menagerie,” he explained. 

Seeing mv shocked expression, he continued in a lighter vein, ” 1 he elephant W 
a crowd of hungry people for weeks. It was the porcupines and armadillos that yielded 
the least nourishment— there was a shortage of gloves and can openers at that time. 

In November 1936, the Chandlers took lodgings in the university city of 
Goettingen near Hanover. They moved to divorce their children from the 
Swabian dialect in Freudenstadr. During their year s residence in (.oettingen, 
they visited Berlin several times as the guests of U.S. military attache I ruman 

Smith, another old friend of Laura’s family.*’* 

I hc son of a career officer killed in the Philippine insurrection. Smith 
graduated from Yale University before enlistment. I le saw action at Chateau- 
Thierrv and Meuse-Argonne during World War I. After the Armistice he 
was assigned to Germany as a military observer. He spent time in Bavaria 
in 1922, and during that time he managed an interview with I Idler. Impressed 
by the Austrian’s charismatic personality , Smith nevertheless doubted the 
rabble-rouser's ability to hold his unruly movement together. Following a 
succession of drab assignments in the United States, the colonels career 
peaked in August 1935, when he once again returned to Berlin as military 

attache , , , , f ., 

As attache Colonel Smith reported on the growth and deployment ol the 
Nazi war machine. Because his estimation ot the Luftwalfe was lar alx.ve 
that of the RAF air attach* in Berlin, his superiors in Washington urged 
more caution and less hysteria. In November 1936, Smith Mew home to 
defend his estimates before l ,S. Military Intelligence, but he won little 
ground. He next arranged to have Field Marshal Herman Goermg acquaint 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh with Germany’s military prowess. 1 he famous 
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■ •I In. i .tin i in Ih ilm, which i mini m Mart It |9}9. 11. h li ilu strviti in 
'ii l>ii ihIh i 1941, rejoined tin- Intelligent! I >i visit m of tin l nttcd Si ales. 
\nm ■■ general M ill ilu next year, iiiul again retired in June 1946. Several 
tin mi In Inter die colonel ran for ( iongress and Inst I It dial in (htolicr 1970.*'* 
I Inimgli Smith, die Chandlers became acquainted with two inllnenii.il 
l "iiilii ■ the IIQlows and the Schirmirs. Ulrich von Blilow, an ardent Nazi 
mil geologist, served uiih I loft’man as the editorial Iroard for the ministry's 
|iio|ng.inda sheet, “News from Germany.” With his American heiress wife 
i i It* go I mi ween, von BOlow met and, in selected cases, actually recruited 

... "I Goebhcls' l S.A. anil British overseas departments, including 

William |oyte. Jane Anderson, anti (Chandler himself. Herr von Biilow 
In l|» >1 sustain Joyce’s morale during rcoccurring periods of melancholy, and 
>>u ilu in ni World War II the German couple were with Ix>rd and Latlv 
I law I law 

W, If *t*i and wile Margaret) went to tea uiili some triends whose name is famous 
in < ,i i m in liiwury . I hey uni felt no emotion except surprise and regret. We talked 
■I I upland ind my host was so inspiring in his eloquence on the subject of what 
I ni'lintl iniglil have achieved in friendship with Germany that, as 1 looked out on 
'll twilight enshrouding the KurfOistirulamm I could think of nothing to say but 
M ii low i \ famous lines: "Cut is ilu- branch that might have grown full strait. And 
homed is \|miI|o's laurel lx>ugh!" 

In < h,miller's case the von Biilows would |>iratc him away from the Foreign 
Oflin and personally negotiate his salary with the Propaganda Ministry. 

I In distinguished academician, together with Erika and Hans Schirmcr, 
on ami daughter of a prominent German general anil American mother, 
would play a major role in Chandler’s decision to work for the Reichrund- 
funk. 

hum spring through autumn of 1937, Chandler undertook commissions 
limn l a Groce for articles on Belgium, the Baltic, and the Scandinavian 
I minim s f ollowing these assignments he accepted yet another Hoffman 
invitation to a Party congress in Nuremberg. At this assemblage he renewed 
■ ■Id InmkIs w ith the same English and Scottish gentlemen he had encountered 
then the previous year. War seemed probable at this juncture, and the 
majority of (.handler's colleagues viewed appeasement as the way to peace. 
Prolessor Charles Sarolca, the eminent French scholar at Rilinlnirgh Uni* 
veisity, kept close company with Chandler, and follow ing the proceedings 
In asked Douglas to his homo in the interest of Anglo-German relations.* 4 
Sarolca’s invitation lent an air of respectability to the Chandler mission 
mil its Berlin sponsors. A native Belgian, this brilliant linguist had pursued 
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ailed as Belgian inn.nl lor I dinburgh (1901), hniiuh i, idilm and proprii tin 
ol ilu journal / ..rynuiH (1917 17); war coniypoiident lot the /tol/v (J'rutthU 
( 1914 ); fundraiser for Belgian relief; and political advisor to King \11 sort ol 
Belgium.’ 

In |anuar> 1938 ilu <'handlers sailed from I lamburg to Fdinhurgh. I louse 
guesis of the Saroleas for a fortnight, Hoffman’s emissaries offered afternoon 
lectures on their impressions of Germany and how better Anglo-German 
relations might lie effected, from Kdinburgh the Americans proceeded to 
London, w here they w ere entertained by Sarolea’s Nuremburg companions. 
This company included such proponents of appeasement as Sir Arnold Wil¬ 
son a nd Sir Barrs Domvillc, a retired British admiral. It was Domvillc’s 
admiration for Hitler's social program that prompted him to establish an 
intercountry exchange organization, “The L.ink. Chandler's lecture circuit 
concluded in die homes of Domville's friends, Davidson I lewston and John 
Alexander W alker, proprietor of the famous Johnny Walker distilleries.** 

Domville and Wilson were Hoffman’s indirect links with a widening circle 
of British fellow travelers. I hroughout the Great War Domvillc had served 
with Admiral Sir Reginald I yrwhitt ol the Harwich force, living in tin 
early postwar period to an important post on the British Admiralty naval 
staff. From 1922 to 1925 he was stationed with the Mediterranean fleet, and 
in 1927 Domvillc rose to the rank of rear-admiral (director of Naval Intel¬ 
ligence). Promotions came regularly to him; first as rear-admiral and then as 
vice-admiral he commanded the Third Cruiser Squadron, Mediterranean 
Fleet. During the early 1930s he w as president of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, and vice-admiral commanding the War College. King George 
V made him Knight Commander of the Most Excellent Order ol the British 
Empire in 1934. Several years later, at 58, Domville retired with the rank 
of admiral. 

Domville had stumped England on behalf of appeasement. As a means to 
check )apanese aggression in the Pacific, he advised accommodation with the 
Germans. The admiral went so far as to suggest an alliance with the Nazis. 
Ill a 1935 trip to Berlin he was courted by Reichsfuhrcr Heinrich Himmler, 
lunched with the officers of the Adolf Hitler SS Regiment, took the salute 
at a Berlin parade, and inspected Dachau. All facets of his German stay- 
impressed him. In 1940 the British government ordered Domville to Brixton 
Prison for his pro-Nazi sympathies.” 

A surprising number of MP Arnold Wilson’s constituency believed that a 
dictatorship w as the salvation for England’s loss of a sense of national purpose. 
He brazenly expressed his admiration for the Reich’s vitality, its absence of 
cfass distinctions, and the patriotism of its youth. A devotee of Houston 
Chamlierlain’s racial theories, Wilson found much to his liking during a 
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illuwul in I urnpc, wnli lliiii-.li supremacy acknowledged in \lriu .uni 
umiihI iln Indian < hian. I Ins licnign I lord Tone" would stand as .1 buffer 
In mi mi (lu materialistic tenets ul Marxism and (he avariciousness of Wall 
Mn 11 capitalism. In intellectual lockstep Wilson accepted the remilitarization 
<>l iln Rhineland, the Falangist takeover in Spain, and the Sudeten grievances 
in < /.echoslovakia. I he (/cell invasion and the subsequent threats against 
I’ol.md would meet his approbation, as long as Parliament continued its drive 
lot • military buildup. In time the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact and 
11 '• 11 -tiltant partition ol Poland altered Wilson’s perspective. Betrayed and 
•li* 111 ■, heartsick that his seven years in Parliament had ended in failure, he 
’■ought atonement. Doubtless Chandler never knew that, at 55, Sir Arnold 

N ... rved as gunner with a squadron of Wellington bombers, or that he 

It. 1 In . life over France on the night of June 1 , 1940. *° 
t tin ■ back in (ioetlingen Berlin’s good-will ambassador won another com- 
im urn from Salional Geographic to prepare an article on the Kernel Attaturk 
• < ;'"iu I he family moved its residence to Potsdam in February 1958, and 
(.handler left for I urkey the month of April, llis manuscript completed, 

< handler sought the companionship of the von Billows, the Schirmcrs, and 
die I runtan Smiihs at his new Potsdam villa. The fall brought more writing 
projects in N ugoslavia and Albania. Chandler and Laura took the occasion 
iu explore the island of Korculaon the Dalmatian coast. He became infatuated 
"it’ll Yugoslavia’s “Black Corfu" and its exotic attractions. The overabun¬ 
dance of jackals provided sjMirt for furloughed British naval officers, and 
children n apped inongccsc for sale abroad. While there the couple discovered 
•i" old house with an ancient battlcmented tower attached. This structure 
bad Ik en purchased as a partial ruin bv a former Yugoslavian minister in 
Ik Igradc, repaired, and modernized with electricity. Recalled Chandler: 

li. iln remaining few days of mv alloiicil six weeks I revisited old scenes of delight: 

I uinliarda with its bluc-gunwaled Ixrats... brown-leggeil laughing girls slumping 
1 ’i.ipi ■. it> pulp... donkeys taking surrqimioiis sips of the nectar.... Then, one bright 
dai. passing a house in Korcula town, an ancient house from the top story of which 
' in *' covered bridge to a I5ih century tower, someone whispered in my ear. “That 
house can lie bought.’’ I hesitated and was lost.*' 


lu January ol 1959 the Chandlers took possession of their prize. Chandler 
commuted regularly between Korcula and a Westphalian boarding school 
where his daughters resided. During spring recess he brought the children 
to Korcula, where they l)ciiclited from a private tutor. There the family 
remained, aside from minor trips around the Adriatic, until mid-August 
1940.” 


Cliiimlli'i x nil Iln u pin on Kun. nl ,1 qmckli tnnk nn tin isjm «1 ul 4 inglii 
man In i.nlv Nugiisl 1940, tin Yugoslavian government denied him 1 
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I Ihc It k al Jewish community, in cording to ( handler, regunled him as 1 
Nazi I Itis group was suspicious of his numerous trips to < ii rmanv while 
mi the island and his alleged close tics with the Italian Fascists. Its malevolent 
designs ran the gamut from destroying Chandler’s credibility w ith National 
Geographic to complete expulsion from Yugoslavia. The target of this alleged 
discrimination complained to L'ndcr-Sccrctary of State Sumner Welles in 
voluminous correspondence that his unenviable predicament bad resulted 
from a social snub. He charged thaL his indifference to a New York Jewish 
physician and resident of Korcula bad culminated in “a most fantastic scandal 
of international dimensions." Through a rather labyrinthine process Chandler 
claimed that this prominent surgeon had cajoled a former Austrian minister 
into persuading the State Department that he was a political undesirable. 
On the eve of his expulsion this conspiracy had grow n in Chandler's mind 
to include the L .S. consul in Zagreb, ami even Welles himself, whose re¬ 
luctance to Communicate bad shown him to be “in thickest \erbinduug with 
the Roosevelt gang.”" 

Laura Chandler became ill and Douglas suffered from nervous exhaustion. 
Consequently, the family migrated to Florence, Italy, where Chandler re¬ 
sided from the end of August 1940 to March 1941. Once accustomed to the 
city, the couple found that their social circle expanded as their health im¬ 
proved.’ 4 George Otto Edward von Lilienfcld, a German foreign service 
official, and Chandler developed a friendship during this interim. It w as to 
von Lilienfcld that the American expressed his dread of the worldwide Jew ish 
conspiracy, the Itiss of central Europe to the Bolsheviks, and the subversion 
of the United States by these twin evils. Mussolini had gently rebutted his 
services, reported Chandler, as a result of Zionist pressure." The w ife of a 
member of America’s diplomatic corps evoked a painful recollection of Chan¬ 
dler’s frame of mind for this author: 


I remcmlier being at the Chandlers’ house in I think Potsdam. At one moment I was 
alone with Douglas on the terrace. I It-asked me how 1 liked that school in Switzerland 
where I had sent mv daughter. ...lie said his two children had finished tlu- (Catholic 
school to which they had been for several vears and that he must find another school 
I said I liked |dcletcd) very well but I said “Why don’t you scud them home to 
America to make friends there and to lie Americanized?" He replied, "I am not at 
all sure I want them to be Americans. I am thinking of becoming a German citizen. 

I was dumbfounded. 1 said. “Arc you out of your mind? You arc treated favorably 
by the Government because you speak for them at your own expense. Once you arc 
a German citizen you will come under all the very oppressive socialist laws.” "Well,” 
he said, "I do not want them to live in a country run by the Jews.' 1 said, Aou 
must lie mad to think of staying here. The war will come very soon.” “We can go 
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< Ii.iim ll<*r 1 vt• I that the \nttiK 4 n colonv in Moicnet \\,i% ^n.itlv dis- 

ihiIm.I hi 1 'icvidcni Roosevelt \ glowing involvement in the I urotHin war, 
I !»• li h Ihiiim'II urged from all Mile -, to employ Itis talents" and his "name" to 
iliM.ui any possible attempt at interve ntion In (be Washington gmernment: 

\ I I'Hit, lu, k upon it, my alarm assumed the dimensions of a morbid and perhaps 
• I" 11 psw Itopathic sense of urgency lot me to speaL to the people of America and 
I" ■"» " "tutigs gleaned from my accumulated knowledge during years of Furopean 
travel. 


< h.millet wrote the von Billows in Berlin, and also Rolf Hoffman in 
Mnnnli. asking il they could suggest any way bv which he could work 
■ iliithely lor the "preservation ot peace. Von Billow responded that he 
1 1 id« sploml a means whereby Chandler could speak over the Herman Broad- 
1 asling System.' 

I hiring the winter of 1940-41, the U.S. consul in Florence notified all 
l S cili/ens to return home. Chandler balked, pleading his wife’s precarious 
In ihb and his own fierce determination to keep his native land nonaligned. 

I It rough von Billow s influence he received a I'rondttifHiss (alien identity card) 
and entrained for Berlin on February 15, 1941. On arrival Chandler went 
straightway to see his old friend, Dr. Hans Schirmer, who was the head of 
the Radio Broadcasting Department of the Reich under the Foreign Office. 
I<- further his hopes for U.S. neutrality, Chandler offered to speak over 
K.ulio Berlin as a “freelance commentator without compensation.” Chandler’s 
altruism sprang from his wife’s sizeable inheritance. Laura Chandler, at her 
l ulu 1 \ death in 1932, became co-beneficiary with her brother, Thomas 

< Inlds Hurts, in an irrevocable trust fund administered by the Peoples 
Pittsburgh IVust Company of Pennsylvania. The book value of the securities 
mi this trust was approximately $4(X),(XX), iaiura's income amounted to 
>1 Lihhi annually. In addition, she had on deposit $40,000 in gold. 1 " 

Schirmer dismissed Chandler’s generous offer as unworkable. Rcichrund- 
limk management would never permit him such latitude, he insisted, and nci- 
1 I 111 would it condone the American's services without payment. Taken 
ib i, k, ( handler contacted the von Billows about this unexpected rebuff. 'Hie 

< finnan couple scolded him for approaching a representative of the Foreign Of¬ 
fice, instead of the Propaganda Ministry. Said von Billow: 

\ ..I. lie a quixotic and impractical dreamer, Douglas. Although you w ill bring funds 
lot yout family's maintenance with you into Germany if you undertake this work, 
vim have no assurance that those funds might not become in the course of time 
v aim less and that you w ill find yourself., in a strange land, cut off from your own 
1 nullity without the means to live. 


I til H'koovi usl to t It.ot,lit 1 von Billow bail dii.ulv nmiai ted Ih Hails 
llit ixloii Frill Hell, inti 1 mi ibat v lot loti igu journalist' in tin Press I >1 
pat t incut ol 1 In Propaganda Miiuxii v, concerning his Inc nils dth uiui.i I tgli 
in u luuuhi il ten bsni.nl. • st 1 tick these scll-ap|toinlcd negotiators as a 
snlfit 11111 annual incoim lm < ^handler's litmilv I lie von Billows introduced 
tin it somewhat Itcviildcrcd \merican comrade to Froclich—almost as an 
afterthought and 1 lit pair s|K - nt an afternoon discussing Chandler’s possible 
microphone identities. During the next several days Chandler became ac¬ 
quainted with the Reichrundfiink and its U.S. A. Zone personnel. A tentative 
contract was tendered by Froelich’s office, and Chandler carried the docu¬ 
ment back w ith him to Florence for his wife’s inspection. Thrilled by the 
course of events. I .aura observed in her diary: “Thank (fixl Douglas has this 
wonderful opjxirtunitv to serve the L.S.A.!”’ 4 On March 20, 1941, the 
Chandlers motored over the Brenner Pass into Germany, (’handler located 
a hoarding school lor his children in the Black Forest—far from Allied air 
attacks -and proceeded to Berlin. 4 " 

For the first few weeks Chandler spent time in the offices of the I)ralnlosen 
Dienst (Wireless Sendee) formulating various copy trends and approaches 
to his broadcasts. It was suggested by Froclich that lie employ a studio 
identity, (’handler wanted 10 presene his real name, which would be as¬ 
sociated with his literary contributions in the States. A compromise was 
struck whereby Chandler agreed to adopt a microphone alias in exchange 
for the right to reveal his true identity w ithin a month’s time. “The selection 
of the name Paul Revere,” he said, “was then peculiarly appropriate as the 
British were so intensively organized in their propagandists battle in the 
United States for American participation in the w ar. Someone conceived the 
idea of employing as a sort of ‘trade mark’ an introduction and sign-oil ol 
galloping horses’ hoofs anil ‘Yankee Doodle played with flutes. By coin¬ 
cidence, the anniversary of Paul Rcvcrc’s famous ride (April 18) was only 
live days away when Chandler completed the text for his initial airing. 41 

When Chandler apjieared at the Reichrundfiink for his April 18 debut, he 
was refused permission to broadcast. Unaccustomed to such bureaucratic 
insensitivity, Chandler cooled his heels for eight days while awaiting his 
superior’s pleasure: 


Thus through this opposition encountered my talks were launched, in an atmosphere 
which was strangely unfriendly and disappointing to me. I must state that subse¬ 
quently, throughout my entire activities in the Berlin station, I encountered unceas¬ 
ingly this altitude of unwilling cooperation. 

Working conditions gradually worsened. I le had liecn promised an office 
and a private secretary to assist him in preparing a daily digest of the world's 
news and to help in translation work. Several weeks after ('handler joined 
the U.S.A. Zone the Drahtlosen Dienst ceased to exist, and “Paul Revere" 
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mIIK’i , ( ll.lllilltl .m.iOgal Im ill) Ills work at llOttVC III* W < Mill I liMil OVlT fhc 
iniiniiil Mipplicil (Mi h .iltcrnoon I»\ Karl Sehottc, the- I S. A /miu chief. 
I Iu ii came tlu* distasteful task of adapting (iocbbels' material to Ins own 
idiom 

VS it Inn the first hour I would he seized bv a violent nervous paroxysm which centered 
ni iim vil.n plexus and caused me during the time of w riting (it took me four to six 
h mi . hi write tin talks) a violent diarrhea each day. I was suffering from acute 
hi iil'ii hi and ex|K t ienccd great difficulty with my eyes. 

\« itln i the broadcasting station, the Propaganda Ministry, nor the Foreign 
(Him made the slightest effort to locate an apartment for the Chandlers. 

I hr .< *. mu* officials took no responsibility for the transportation of their new 
ii units' valuables and furniture from his Yugoslavian residence to Berlin, 
i handler griped to his bosses that he considered himself an 4i undesired step- 
i hild" in tlu ir organization. For his first three months of work no pay was 
forthcoming, Complaints to l)r. Froelich resulted in a lump-sum payment; 
then for the next three months the Reichrundfunk again declined to meet its 
obligation. 11 is initial contract ran for six months and called for six talks per 
week. Overwrought by this daily pace and the bureaucratic maze in w hich 
Ik found himself, Chandler found it increasingly difficult to walk the razor’s 
edge between continued employment, German censors, and the formulation 
mi convincing messages to his countrymen back home. 42 

In lux inaugural broadcast Chandler focused on his country’s pro-British 
il' 

I niiighi I, iin American observer, come galloping on the radio. With hliKxIshcil and 
it-uuv we freed ourselves from l .ngland. Arc we going to enslave ourselves today? 

\inoiig the melting-pot medley of American people arc untold thousands of 
dt sulul.mis of the minute men w hom Paul Revere electrified into action. But the 
'Mini minute’’ is undergoing a change of pronunciation. Today these descendants 
im jfvparcnllv “minute” men because of their impotence in deciding national issues. 4 * 

()n \la\ 20 he sneered that America’s palsied chief executive had chiseled 
seven billions (lend-leasc) from L.S. taxpayers, “a sum which Downing 
Street now says is only the first installment.” Answering an indictment from 
a distant family member on the air, Chandler boomed: 

My Baltimore relative is the mother of a fine and talented son, but she is w illing to 
gamble his life for a muddling monarchy.... What have you to say to this, my 
passionate pro-Brit, you and your pseudo-intellectual liberal leftist friends; can you 
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\\ ,|h,mi Joyce, Ik | »i<h l.<itncxl on May 2o, is clad in vlum arnioor a 
protagonist nisi in the heroic mold." Chandler Imnul grim satislaction that 
the author nf Ilight met (Berlin 1940), a former victim -.1 J«>lm 

|{,ill's vicious caste system, mm look Kis revenge from .i broadcasting studio 
at Kaiscrdamm 77—Berlin." Maura wrote a friend on September 20: ”1). is 
forever at it. Do you ever listen in? He gets lots of fan mail which takes 
about six weeks bv ordinary post.... I like Lord Haw-Maw lx.-«er than 
anyone wc know. He is such a likeable fellow. How Chandler relished 
trafficking wirh the British Empire’s incendiaries, individuals such as India s 
Chandra Bose, a fugitive from British justice who mocked his colonial mas¬ 
ters. 4 "’ Chandler pummcled Whitehall to the end, and when his frontline 
reports became either stale or all too embarrassing, he retreated to personal 
anti-British testimonials. On March 31, 1944, he confessed: 

1. Paul Revere, remcmlier the hatred to which the L .S. A. was subjected by its Allies 
at the end of the last war. I seas an ensign in the I S. Navy, and after the armistice 
for many months we brought hack shiploads of l\S. men and officers wln.se bitterness 
against the British was of hurricane proportions. 4 

Following his first term of employment. Chandler asked lor a leave ot 
absence for medical reasons. He inferred to Froelich that he might not return 
to the microphone unless conditions improved. Douglas and I .aura then 
retired to Hintcrzarten in the Black Forest, where their children were in 
school. They spent several weeks near them, then vacationed in the Alps 
until late November. On their return to Berlin Chandler discovered that he 
had allowed the lease on their apartment to lapse, so the couple took lodging 
in the Pension Continental, where the von Billows were living. At this 
juncture the Japanese attack on Pearl Harltor drew its Axis partners into the 
war against the United States. 

This (occurrence] naturally made the further continuance of my broadcasting a more 
complicated matter. The point of view taken by my wife, myself, and such advisers 
as wc had in Berlin was that the difference was purely a technical one; that since 
Roosevelt’s orders of several months previous to fire on German ships there had 
actually liven an undeclared war in existence.. . At the end of the war when 1 go 
home, if the Democrats are still in power, I will be definitely pamu non grata with 

officialdom hut will Ik- acclaimed by the masses of the people- I w as as shocked 

as any other American at the dastardly blow struck at Pearl Harbor, hut this did not 
alter the underlying facts as regarded making war against Germany; Germany through 
its pact with Japan was technically forced to issue its declaration of war, hut it was 
my opinion then and remains my opinion that Germany’s greatest wish was to 
preserve an amicable relationship w ith the United States. 









Ill I II• (.iiiii.ii \ PM .M lt.llullf I I t'llll thul (0 M i»i k I lc w »l\ |MVm Mil’ll with 
tliM i contracts I lu fii'it ioniuit ImisvCio him ami tin I K m*u In rkur/wt I 
l(imudci (January . PM2) provided Ini his iluf'ii's as .1 rnmmcMhilni .11 .1 
1 - 1 I .11 % «ifl I .ihmi \ 1 h 1 1 s 111.11 It*. |k 1 month I lie sci ond I lit tiler (J.imuiN <1, MM2) 
unit iIk auiM nminurn provided lor the duties of “Paul Revere*' in 1 lie 
Ionian language Propaganda Section .11 the monthly remuneration ol 'JO 
11 ulisin.iiKs I he I rcmdsprachcmlieiist maleheiI this sum on tlu* same date. 
\dditional concessions included “full official support in matters of daily 
existence" and a reduction of weekly broadcasts by half. Chandler pressed 
Ins Im k by demanding ol Karl Schottc regular dailv meetings to resolve 
disagreements over matters of subject content and }>oiitical censorship. 

I In Maul Revere broadcasts continued uninterrupted until the death of 
I mi < ( handler on July 26, 1942. At that time Chandler took another fur¬ 
lough. ( eluding himself on the Isle of Ruegen. He returned to his studio 
• >n September 10. Everyone on the l .S.A. Zone staff knew of Chandlers 
< si • ssivt* devotion to his spouse. It had l>een her influence and her character, 
In insisted, that brought him to Germany’s cause. The subject of suicide 
U v aim a constant refrain from Laura’s death until war’s end. I lc frequently 
debated aloud to himself whether he should employ poison or a pistol for 
that end. Peeved by these constant morbid soliloquies, an unsympathetic 

I ssi k iate observed that either instrument of dispatch should prove equally 
fatal/' 

\ full office calendar and the awful prospect of l>eing indicted for treason 
undermined Chandler’s already fragile constitution. His reputation for ec¬ 
centric Indus ior preceded him among Berlin’s American colony and Reich- 
rundtunk personnel, for instance, on the eve of Germany’s invasion of 
Poland, ( handler converted his cash reserve in France into gold and deposited 

II m a Luxembourg bank. Beset w ith nagging doubts, he soon w ithdrew bis 
gold from Luxemburg and transferred it to banks in Sw itzerland. Still 
uiiMirc, he changed his mind again, converted his savings into reichsmarks, 
and moved the family’s wealth to Germany. Acquaintances knew of ('han¬ 
dle 1 » offer to work w ithout pay, and of I .aura’s vigorous opposition to such 
a ridiculous notion. Perhaps in time they would appreciate bis publicized 
impatience w ith Goebbels’dilatory payrolls. W hen he included his daughters 
mm one of his broadcasts. Chandler demanded that they be fully compensated. 

11 is bluster irritated several station officials, who were constantly at the point 
ol calling his bluff in the civil courts. 50 

( handler harped about the many technical flaws inherent in Rundfunk 
oiler ings. I lc denounced the poor announcing and the playing of jazz music 
both preceding and concluding his shows. Moreover, station supervisors did 
not provide him suitable script material, recording dates were unwelcome, 
ami travel allowances to certain events—that he desired ro cover and rcjxirt 
on -w ere sparse. I lc cast aspersions on other U.S.A. Zone productions, and 
lie especially disliked the work of E. I). Ward (Fxlward l.co Delaney). “We 
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should avoid m\ kind ol ••tell liev ol the * <• cailed I )i l.incy ivp< In . ikI 
“which Win always min dill) lit chariictci and we should rather build 
up i progiam which would hr on a lugliei level I piisonallv would bln 
to contribute to this program leading |x>ctr\ ol a classic nature 1 Assuming 
tlu* mantle ol ilu curmudgeon, ( handler repeatedly abusal the reputation 
of bis Imiss, Karl Schottc, as well as that of Horst Cltiuow, head of the 
Overseas Service \ vexing dearth of information on the United States and 
the Allied war effort in the Propaganda Ministry library drove him to alter¬ 
native sources. He liked to haunt the Foreign Press Club in Berlin, where 
correspondents kept him abreast of developments back home. When all else 
failed, Chandler visited the Radio Section of the Foreign Office, officially to 
meet with Schirincr and von Lilienfcld, but actually to help himself to a 
large assortment of IJ.S. periodicals and newspapers, Ministry representa¬ 
tives did not receive Chandler’s constructive criticisms kindly. They told 
him that if it came to a showdown between Goebbcls* agency and himself, 
they would choose the ministry. He would have to go/ 

Chandler was not an easy person to befriend or to supervise. Professional 
competitors, administrators, and strangers usually met an “icy reserve” coated 
over with a veneer of civility. His thought processes worked rapidly, and 
during any given conversation he might change topics any number of times. 
Furthermore, his memory seemed erratic. At certain times he could quote 
long passages of verse remarkably well; on other occasions he appeared lost, 
quire unable to remember simple details of transactions or meetings. S|>clls 
of nervousness plagued him before each show , and the preparation of scripts 
frequently brought on bouts of diarrhea. Months before the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harlx>r, Chandler had consulted a renowned psychiatrist in kar- 
lottenburg. After delving into his patient’s former life, his habits, his family 
relations, this physician prescribed an alteration in ("handler’s pattern of 
living,” 

The anti-rationalist view of life intrigued Chandler. “I lc thought that man 
was a mere cockleshell,” recalled a comrade, Edward \ Sittlcr, “w ho was 
tossed about by his ow n emotions or the happenings of his surroundings, at 
any given time.,.. Once he asked me if I, as a philosopher, believed that 
the tongue controlled the mind, or that the mind controlled the tongue. I 
told him I was the conservative type, that I believed the mind controlled the 
tongue. I lc said I was a young man yet, and had a lot to learn—that some 
day 1 would learn that the longue babbles along and that the mind follows 
as !>cst it can, to excuse the tongue.” 54 He naively regarded Germany as a 
perfect crucible in which to exercise his complete freedom of expression. It 
was Chandler’s passion to chauffeur his cohorts around Berlin in a big maroon 
Mercedes with a large U.S. flag painted on its side. After Pearl Harbor, the 
Gestapo confiscated the vehicle. Friends seldom saw him without the Third 
Reich emblem in his lapel—a Nazi swastika centered among crossed flags. 
“They arc the flags of all the Axis nations,” he proudly explained/ 5 
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I hose who km w < 1 1 mu III i w ill puttally at 11 il mii« tl hi*, iiiinii drpr« smvi 
i.th lu .hi umvgimcntcd Immc lit* \n itUomnini, even blm k m u ki t sit«ping 
pilK iimmIIn I nought him only litlul it si During the day he drank to excess, 
without displaying the slightest sign of intoxication, < handler tinik pride in 
Ins lulls sIih ked liar, although he opposed drinking in principle. Regrettably, 
Mu children sutlcrcd from their father's periods of depression, lie fumed 

ih. it his eldest daughter had laen s|hmIciI by the preparatory school she 
attended I aurette would not obey his commands, stormed Chandler, nor 
would she refrain from overwinding her phonograph. As punishment, he 
hired her services as a charwoman to a very poor family. In a fit of rage 
( handler publicly paddled his youngest teenage daughter. In reprisal, Pa¬ 
lm n icfuscd to communicate w ith him for some time thereafter. On the air, 
however. Paul Ucvcre changed his tune. Offering to match his daughters 
iniir.i m\ pair of youngsters producible at home," ("handler contended 
thu i m dit lot their upbringing must lie attributed to national socialism.' 6 

< hatidlci received his instructions by w av of a bureaucratic jungle. Policy 
w as loimulatcil at daily high-level staff conferences conducted by Josef Coch¬ 
in!** I he propaganda minister took orders from no one. Periodically he 
i • ui stilt ill with his Fuhrcr. Their discussions encompassed the current mil* 

ii. us and |x>litical situation on the basis of press telegrams, published ma¬ 
il rial, and other miscellaneous intelligence. The radio chiefs for each sector 
on i next, and the director of the Radio Division of the Propaganda Ministry 
i haired these conferences. Discussion centered on procedural problems, new s 
manipulation, and the formulation of a daily propaganda line. Those at- 
iending included the directors associates, the different European Services 
Imiu .m leaders, officials of the shortwave station, regional European station 
* hu ts, and all /one heads of the overseas stations. Finally, the head of the 
l S \ /one met with the commentators. Censorship was performed in- 
loinullv l ive times a week Chandler presented the U.S.A. Zone chiefs 
Mercian* with his prepared scripts. .She, in turn, sent these submissions up 
ih< chain of command for political and military scrutiny. When the corrected 
i opu s filtered back, she gave them to Chandler to be recorded and broad¬ 
cast . ’ 

I he Paul Revere broadcasts were undeniably treasonous. Chandler's view 
nl Ins ow n culpability, however, was quite another matter. Mis pronounce¬ 
ments sought to promote disunity among the Allies w hile fomenting social 
and economic discord w ithin each nation. Members of the North American 
/one talked about their country's inability to win the war, alxnit economic 
min that would follow in the attempt, alxnit the sheer folly of a second front, 
.mil alH»ui the average Gl’s lack of commitment to a European struggle. 

( handler and associates attempted to drive a wedge between the American 
public and the Roosevelt administration through appeals to isolationism and 
defeatism, and through charges of racial intolerance and class prejudice in 
ilu* United States/ 8 


In kin fill T>l’ mil tp.iin during tin* wintu ••! PH' D. < handler 
Imucln d (In |)o ihilitv ol Ills indictment b\ .1 Icdnal gi.md jur\ I lie topii 
run siiifu<d during .i toutul tabic commentators conference When Hus 
long awaited sword ol |)am<*lcs It'll in t tic? summer ol 1943, ( handler dis 
missed the news as a “natural consequence of tin ideological war lie (Chan¬ 
dler).. was fighting against the New Deal and the hidden forces in the 
l nited States. ’ 

Those "hidden forces" in Chandler’s logic came dow n to the Jew ish issue, 
which w as, as a Kundfunk employee subsequently observed, the “crystal¬ 
lization point" of his mental processes. Different families of international 
Judaism controlled the Soviet Union, Britain, and the United States, ex¬ 
plained Chandler, and each tribe had direct ties to western European cells, 
masterminding repeated attempts to overthrow Nazi occupation. The Russo- 
German pact had unnerved him in 1939, and he made no secret ol his relict 
when the invasion of the Soviet Union commenced. Returning German 
soldiers persuaded him that the Soviet Union’s military arsenal, coupled with 
the ideological zeal of its leaders, posed a threat to Christendom."' 

Many of Paul Revcrc’s messages targeted what he perceived as a minority- 
dominated government in Washington manipulated by Jewish advisers. For 
him this patchwork of alien interests found expression in America’s New 
Deal policies. Reports of depressed economic conditions and labor violence 
there convinced him that the United States w as ripe for a Communist take¬ 
over. Perhaps this eventuality could be avoided, he observed, but only 
through more stringent immigration laws. 

In 1936, I visited an American consul in a German town, and found him des|x>ndcnt. 
He and his staff were greatly overworked trying to cope with the applications from 
Jewish emigrants for visas to America. He showed me a letter from an official in the 
Immigration offices in America, urging him not to be so careful in his scrutiny, and 
to hurrv along with the business.... I rcmernliered two things (from the conversa¬ 
tion)—one, the difficultv experienced by many perfectly good Nordic Scandinavians 
in getting visas to the States; and two, the unemployment in the U.S.A. (June 7, 
I94lf 

He, himself, had been the victim of talmtidic agents in prewar Europe. On 
eight separate broadcasts Chandler recounted how international Jewry had 
driven him from Korcula, wrecked his career as a writer, and suborned 
Roosevelt’s State Department to deny him redress—even as its henchmen 
pursued him across Europe. 6 ' 

The Jewish community had undermined civilization in every quarter of 
the globe, thundered Chandler, and distracted world attention through 
charges of Gentile persecution. The very term “anti-Semitism" w as a Jewish 
invention, and pogroms were first organized by rabbis for “rounding-up’ 1 
their non-orthodox brethren. Germany's Nuremberg Laws (1938), com- 
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Ni - I>\ ill nit .ms li t l\ .irl I laitMir Ik* avenged, liui not upon the |ipanc\e, w ho have 
Imim loti mI jn(i» i si niggle fur their national existence, no, not ii|h >n the Japs, hut 
ujH*n t h< real .itit lt« »t n of this war, the Jews. I lie tin is not far off the horizon when 
iIm > anki r t i n sn ill Ik* lor a plentifully purging pogrom, and the measures employed 
I>\ iln Keith will seem child's play in comparison. (February 22, 1942)“ 

I he h ruble latcof Atlantis compares favourably with the fate prepared for America 
by |< s' * v the ruthless Bolshcvisat ion of the American Continent. Roosevelt, himself 
an • Mspnng »>l Spanish Jews—is a mere tool of the Jewish conspiracy against all 
NmoIu \ryanv ()nlv through the letting of Jewish IjUkkI can America l>e set free. 
(March hi. 1942)* 

< hi April 16, 1942, Gluindlcr produced a play set in the year 2042. The 
t • m ojKtts with a youngster inquiring of his teacher about Roosevelt’s war 
Ini the Jews and its failure. The lx>y is told that the American public’s 
indifference to the truth was responsible for “the tragedy of 1942.” Asked 
I low did America get rid of Roosevelt ami the Jew s?” his mentor describes 
tin ravages of runaway inflation, unemployment, and wage slavery, and the 
government’s evil attempts to right the floundering ship of state “on the 
battlefields of the Antipodes.” Suddenly the instructor’s face brightens as he 
iM.ills how the people rose and swept America "clean of its Jewish de- 
spoilm.” Chandler's drama closes w ith the teacher’s proud boast, “In our 
• lay every man, woman, and child of the Jewish nation has been dealt w ith 
m a manner which eliminates for all time their intrusion into our national 
lih (Act III)On assignment in Poland during the early spring of 1943, 
( handler discovered his dream come true: 

In < m< ow I had further opportunity to see the progress that every town experiences 
i, ^hui is it is rid of the contaminating influence of the International Jews. Cracow’s 
glu no is today free of Jews, its former inhabitants Ixing removed to the Polish Jewish 
S< ttlnncm of Lublin. 1 found plenty of good f<xxl in the restaurants at prices which 
wi m just about the same as in the German Retch. Fggs were the special treat. After 
flu \ery strict egg rationing in Berlin, I smacked my lips Over tin* portion of six 
.< rambled eggs at my first breakfast/ 

The American public’s refusal to underwrite similar policies w ith respect 
to its own Jewish population depressed Chandler. Precisely four months 
prior to the invasion of Europe, he sadly confided to his audience: 

I lie l. ! SA stands today at the gates of peril, with 130 odd million citizens of 48 states 
mobilized for the destruction of Kuropc’s spiritual values. FJlis Island w as a spring- 
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lafe to sun America iMipt iliroii^h the hlooddctintf/. >>l interu ll 'evolution I lit 
only 1 14 >|h lor Sim ih in in get ilun i minify back is to align thcnoilvei with the 
heroes of Western Europe in 'luii light against Bolshevism. " 

With Hitler’s \rdenncs offensive in shambles and the Soviets closing on 
Warsaw, (ihandler fired a final salvo against his old foe on January 11, 1945: 
“I curst the geographical impediments that made it impossible for me to 
attend the World Jew Conference at Atlantic City. What could the eaves¬ 
droppers not have heard about the plans for capturing the w ar-liefuddlcd 
world for world Jewry and their allies, the Bolsheviks." v 

The temperance of Chandler's remarks bore an inverse relationship to the 
success of Axis arms. Roval Air Force bombers over German cities and 
Soviet counteroffensives along the eastern front persuaded him to drum the 
tandem themes of individual resolve and national unity: 

Thcv IJewish-conlrolled U.S. press] arc building up a false picture of the European 
situation today,.., \llied Ixitnbtng has produced the opposite effect to that intended. 
The \Kst the plutobrits and their American brothers-in-arms can hope to do is tem¬ 
porarily to delay the recrudescence of an autonomous Europe, (January 12. 1944) ' 

The Allies have started a whispering campaign ... that Germany is now prepared to 
discuss terms. "This is no cafe rumor, hut was started hy good old Reuter. A five 
davs tour through homl>cd areas of the Reich convinced me of the people’s continued 
solidarity . The Winter Help Collection w as nearly 100 percent up on last year’s total. 
The rumormongers must have tailed to take into account the Special ( .ommunitjues 
of the last two days with their combined total of over 200,000 tons of shipping sunk. 
To Roosevelt’s war cry of Uncomlition.il Surrender Germany’s answer is Total War. 
(February 9, 1943)' 

On March 9, 1943, Chandler noted that many of the cure resorts in the 
Greater Retch were currently being used as army hospitals, sanitoria, and 
homes for evacuated children. It pleased him to discover that in one such 
facility "a spirit of Pan-Eurojxran understanding” pervaded every ward. The 
follow ing month he spent time among the lalxircrs of a large munitions plant 
in Germany . There he was struck by the cosmopolitan group housed in the 
factory village. A Spaniard, who had fought with Franco’s Blue Division in 
Russia, expressed consternation over America’s alliance w ith the Bolsheviks. 
This insane coalition, appended Chandler, "was a shocking demonstration 
of the pmver of the Jew s in America.” ' I low long would the women of the 
United States stand idly by and allow their European sisters to hold the line 
against Ixilshcvism, snorted Paul Revere on May IK, 1943: 

Total w ar has touched the depths of the great soul of Fairope’s composite woman. 

.. . Long grueling hours of labor, short hours of sleep, whipping up the courage of 
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• Hit * Nfn i touching mm ilu line* points o! Roman valor and tin Samurai's 
mkIi ill Ihishiilu, Chandler then read .» letter from Tokyo, written l>v I ng 
lishm.in I afeadio Hearn, describing life in wartime Japan I he communi- 

• at ion i ambled on alxiut the stoical qualities of the Nipponese and their 
ii|m rhiim.m accommodation to war, and only at the end did he reveal that 

tin document had been penned in 1904. ' 

Stalingrad taxed Chandler’s ingenuity to the limit* Following a frenzied 
t in *it commentaries extending over nine days on the impending collapse 

• •I I In lei \ Sixth Army, Chandler wearily resignal himself and his listen- 

• i hip to the tnev liable: ‘'Today, in spite of the spiritual undertow of Jew ish 
«iigvinlered icnnoclasm, heroism stands immutably as the leitmotif of our 

u I world Not even enemy propagandists, contested Chandler, viewed the 
ii igic end ol this epic siege as a providential turning point in the war: 

W In n ihat day comes |thc extirpation of bolshevism] the realisation will be borne in 
iijhiii \mm | Americans], that the troops of Stalingrad died for vou, as well as for their 
I .iilu Hand. In view of this would it not lie wholly fitting that you also pause for a 
minute at noon on Thursday and Saturday (Nazi decree] to reflect on the bravest of 
tin I >1 ,i\4, (February 4, 1943) ’ 

(ih.mdlcr talked incessantly alxmt his distinguished forbears and those of 
Ins w ile’s lineage. He and Laura had come to Europe as Americans; they 
had 11 iss crossed the Continent as Americans; and they would continue to 
live .i % \ inerica ns inside the Reich. Whatever the cost, the couple vowed 
in s ci to hide under German citizenship. Chandler’s closest associate, Edward 
Sutler, recalled: 

And lie said to me that he [Chandler].. .considered himself in a certain sense as a 
pi >n«vr in Berlin, and even he sakl, as an advance unit; that is, that he was a force 
working for American interests which was moving in advance even of the American 
ii iiiks, and tlut sooner or later they would catch up to the position in which he was. 

Denaturalized German-Americans on the U.S.A. Zone earned his rebuke, 
and he was contemptuous of William Joyce, who had secured German cit¬ 
izenship papers. Chandler compared himself to the reformer Karl Schurtz, 
who was attacked in the U.S. Senate in 1870 by Mugwump partisans. 
Charged with being a disloyal American, Schurtz declared, “My country, 
right or wrong; if right, to l>e kept right; if wrong, to be set right.” The 
charge of treason would l>e Chandler’s cross for serving as his homeland's 
conscience, and he would pay the martyr’s price should Germany fail in its 
geopolitical aspirations, A Soviet military reversal, however, might discredit 
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|\u sm< e his Maltimon \wrnuW appirnhi whip, < handle i had jHTCeivcd 
liimsvl! a*, i ulonn huh «•! \unrit m culture Now he Vould only blush 
for shame that |m country was doing battle against . the philosophy of 
Goethe .md Sehilln I hc lack of professional opportunities back home 
embittered him, the shallowness of its aesthetics lx>red him, and the manip¬ 
ulators of its wealth -those who had driven him to Europe- he regarded as 
pickpockets. The United States had blessed him w ith a moderately wealthy 
spouse, and little else. Chandler expressed contempt for Keynesian monetary 
theorv and relief that w hilc his countrymen struggled to free themselves from 
Rooscvcltian economics, the peoples of 14 Axis nations had united behind a 
[xnverful Euro-Japanese trade bloc. This common market, he threatened, 
would drive the Allies to financial ruin. * 

On the battlefield, American soldiers apparently lacked the spiritual and 
physical stamina to prosecute a grueling war. Said Chandler, on March 22, 
1942: 


When l talk of the American wav of life I mean the Founding Father’s way, the 
frontier man’s wav. I*1$bbii>ess abounds among politicians, but oik would expect to 
find something better in the Army. Vet look at that milksop Mae Arthur's panic flight 
to Australia. The handsome deserter’s abandonment of his comrades would have 
Ix'cn branded by the heroes ol A alley forge as cowardice. 

Chandler fancied himself as a historical anachronism, a patriotic throw back 
to the precarious beginnings of the L nited States. 

My w ife’s famitv and my own arc l*>th products of America’s colonial settlers. My 
hearers in Roosevelt s Jew-dominated Empire have the right to know this. They must 
know that the family of Paul Revere the Second is bv birthright qualified to fill the 
role of its elected namesake. I he B.I3.C. has referred to me as that self-styled 
American.” lodge for voursclf whether your messenger and his beloved wife have 
l>\ right stood in the ranks of America’s front fighters. (September 13, 1942)** 


Glimpses of Chandler’s life in the Reich’s embattled capital and other 
stations were preserved for postwar American prosecutors through the trial 
testimony of his former working colleagues. Of those individuals w ho Ik> 
friended Chandler, perhaps Edward \ . Sittler was closest to him. A native 
Ohioan, Sittler returned to the Fatherland in 1937; he received his German 
citizenship three years later, The product of several universities, and phys¬ 
ically unfit for military service, Sittler spent the war as an irregular student 
at the University of Berlin. lie earned a modest living as translator at the 
U.S.A Zone, where he met Chandler.* 1 
Their relationship l>egan in the late summer of 1941 when the Sittlers 
invited the Chandlers to dinner. After the meal lx»th men motored to the 
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ill* i told tin hi idle ms that any toiiMdt i.ihmi • •! tin I S |mi|iiu,iI situ.it ion 
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foigul a loreign (nilicv alien in llit welfare ami traditions ol his people, 
huh lulled ( handler, and had beguiled them into accepting his bastard ere 
it ion " 

\i time* only a determined effort held the families together. On a profes¬ 
sional basis Sit tier frequently sat \sith Chandler in official conference meet 
mgs Noi only had lie witnessed many Paul Kcverc broadcasts, but he had 
taken a voice role in several as well. By the time the radio staff moved to 
Kim mgswusicrhausen to escape Allied bombing in mid-August 1943, Iantra 
( handler had died and had been replaced by Mia, Chandler's Belgian wife, 
vs hn |ms e him two additional daughters. On several occasions Sittler showed 
up it tin new Chandler residence in Bavaria, already overcrowded with 
< 1. 1 ii*Mi i, u ilt, and four children. I he visiting Sittlers numbered six, having 
h hii thildicn of their own. They were known to come for an evening and 
remain a w e ek I hiring these convivial interludes Laurettcand Patricia would 
sing old German folk songs while their father accompanied them on his 
guitar. Sometimes !>oth families came together in impromptu musicals. Af¬ 
terward, ( handler and Sittler plotted broadcasting strategy and program 
content, or perhaps Chandler would harangue his friend alxmt the Jewish 
»g« in h w ho continued to vex him. Sittler was reminded that his comrade’s 
account of the korcula episode had been published in the German \ezvs Letter , 
i mimeographed publication issued by Rolf Hoffman. Furthermore, there 
w ere <!handler's articles to Sationa! Geographic , texts that told of w idespread 
Bolshevik subversion, as well as tales of Soviet misdeeds against its ow n 
populace, Were these insider reports appreciated by the magazine’s Jew ish 
staffers? No! Rather, (.'handler was curtly notified that political statements 
wen not to be included in his submissions. To complicate matters, Sittler’s 
undisguised indifference toward his friend’s ramblings infuriated Chandler, 
w ho retaliated by humiliating his companions on the most unexpected oc- 

i .isii MIS. 

Margaret Sittler recalled a dinner party that took place at Chandler’s Berlin 
apartment. I he host ranted and raved against Roosevelt and his Jewish 
advisors, who had ruined his journalistic career. When Margaret tried to 
i lunge the subject, ('handler rebuked her severely and referred to her hus¬ 
band as an ‘‘insufferable boor.” Initially, she broke down in tears. “But he 
was all right again afterwards,” Frau Sittler brightened and added, “You sec, 
we knew him and made allowances.” Another persistent theme was the total 
mi acceptability of the Sittlers in polite circles. During a ridiculous disagree¬ 
ment over whether or not a passing oxcart driver might l>e accepted into 
(ierman society simply bv donning a tuxedo, a circumstance Chandler 
thought likely, he referred to Margaret Sittler as a “caged lioness.” He was 
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known in hln to Sink i r » lulling dug and a ha»kwtM*l mun" mi 
public ‘ In iht spring ol 194 < Sittlu h it Ins daughtei overnight m tlit 
( lundiri hour.' \i appioximatcb midnight he une\|xviedl\ relumed in 
tlu* flat ion tin sc hr child lie was mil at tin dooi bv (.handler, lor I s 
minutes the sleepy Chandler assailed Ins colleague, informing hint that he 
was, indeed, “a hum table character,” “a villainous personage' who would 
take even libertv with a Iriciul. following;! levs additional insults, Chandler 
declined to fetch the girl and informed him to return in the morning- 
slamming the d<Nir in his face/' Chandler once reflected that his long asso¬ 
ciation with the (ierman people—despite intermittent periods of productive 
harmony—always ended in betrayal and broken promises. He concluded 
that this penchant for duplicitous behavior was a flaw in their national char¬ 
acter Sittler took instant exception to his comrade’s slur and a violent ar¬ 
gument erupted.** 

Chandler’s childish antics had offended nearly everyone on the Reichrund- 
funk staff by the spring of 1943. I lis picayune complaints drove even stolid 
supervisors to distraction. He repeatedly' clashed with L.S.A. Zone chief 
Karl Schottc and the director of German Radio, I lorst Qeinow, in the winter 
of 1942-43. It w as even rumored that with Chandler the possibility of phys¬ 
ical violence was always present. 

In the spring of 1943 Chandler and Margaret Sittler exchanged critical 
v iews on the operation of the station. Such candid discussions in the (Chandler 
home among Douglas, F.dward, and Margaret led to Sittler’s presentation of 
remedial suggestions to the agency’s officialdom. As a result, both men were 
suspended w ithout pay. 'Their German supervisors in Berlin, on receiving 
the list of complaints and proposals, had agreed to meet w ith them and to 
permit a frank exchange of views at a private conference in the I lotel Adlon. 
But w ithout informing these grumblers, the executives took care to include 
a Gestapo agent in the conversation. When the meeting convened, (.handler 
unwisely suggested that the problems in the system were the work of sab¬ 
otage. I le proceeded to mention the names of a few suspects. On the advice 
of the disguised Gestapo operative, both Sittler and Chandler were tempo¬ 
rarily suspended as security risks and troublemakers. These outcasts, mean¬ 
while, threatened a suit in their demands for a ministry board of review. 
They were notified in the fall to report to Koenigswusterhausen to discuss 
reinstatement. Both men complied; they were greeted at the new broadcasting 
facility by Otto koischwitz, who was acting head of the U.S.A. Zone. 
Following a brief discussion, all parties entered Horst Clcinow’s private 
office. Chandler dominated the conversation. I Ic thought it strange that he 
had !>ccn suspended w ithout cause and that now, after a lapse of months, 
he had been reactivated without explanation. There would be a price, he 
said, for his return to duty: (1) He would be allowed to make broadcasts in 
the south of Germany; (2) he would have the privilege of certain reading 
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tleni intb, anti ( h.nnllrr returned in work 

No mm mu i had ( ha i til hr i im igrd limn one imbroglio than hr drifted into 
anoihri \i tlit* tline of I tin a ( handle i •. death in Jnl\ MM2, a professional 
acquaintance, (drill Wagner* voluntarily assisted (handler in the details ol 
his wile's burial From that point on the men became close friends. 

\\ agner had emigrated to the l nited States in 1924 and entered the mosaic 
business in New York City. Twelve years later he became a l .S. citizen. 

I l.i|t|tcnstaiuT dictated that his profession should bring him in contact with 
i satellite group of the Obtrkowmamh Ikr Wcbrmacbt (OKW), an adjunct of 
tin (in man I ligh ( mnmand and, ultimately, a part of the twentieth of July 
mow mi nt aimed at the overthrow of the Nazi regime. Ilis business and 
( )KV\ i igmm nis took him to Germany, Italy, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Aus¬ 
tin Mexico* ( unada. and the Baltic states on a regular basis. Suspicious of 
Uugiui tlu- l S, government withheld his pass|)ort in 1939. T he following 
\ i ar In vs as allow ed to repatriate to Germany on condition that he surrender 
Ins \ S citizenship. Departing for Germany immediately, W agner set his 
sights on a promised career as radio news editor at the Reichrundfonk. It 
did not lake him long to meet the U.S. A. Zone’s most controversial person¬ 
ality. 

I n ly in their association ("handler offered to giv e Wagner “expert instruc¬ 
tion 1 in anti-Semitism. On the eve of an official visit to Italy in mid-February 
MM 1, (■handler suggested to his colleagues that he contact a certain countess 
in Koine w ho w as an “expert” on the Jewish problem. When Wagner ex¬ 
po .seil his disinterest in this topic. Chandler became upset. The woman, 

voiding to (.handler, was an authority on the “documents of the Riders of 
Zion In truth, Wagner admitted that he wrote such pulp for the Propaganda 
Ministry, but he went on to say that he considered it nonsense. His friend’s 
llippaiu v on this important subject made an indelible impression on Chan- 

Soon thereafter Wagner returned from the Baltic Sea area following a fact¬ 
finding tour. I le related to ('handler how his investigation of the ghetto in 
\ ilu.i and its environs had revealed the liquidation of 160*000 Jews. Chandler 
Ik v.ime enraged, insisting that no German soldier could commit such an 
atrocitv Disinformation concerning alleged Nazi excesses had been spread 
throughout the world by the Jewish press, he rebutted. 

In cuts journalistic woodpile, you w ill find not a Nigger, Imt a Jew. Not that the 
iMn.il ownership of the paper w ill rest in Jew ish hands—Ah* no. That is a rarity, 
hut the control on editorial policies rests on the sale of white space, or advertising 
p.wt\ Took into the social connections of the advertising managers of your daily 
pa[K rs, and you will discov er that the case rarely exists where the adv ertising manager 
is not enjoying perquisites that come to him solely through his Jew ish connections. 
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Hie incident tioiibhd < handler, however, and hr eventually consulted 
others about Wagon *. pool altitude Sutler believed him guilty °l sedition, 
as did I li i Ik 11 John Km gm.mn, alias Joe Scanlon, an Vmcrican radio traitor 
on the U.S. \ Zone Kolf Hoffman urged Chandler to betray his comrade 
before he himself !>ecame enmeshed in Wagner’s plots. Finally, Chandler 
approached Maurice Gagnon, an officer of the Radio Political Department 
of the Reich Foreign Office. Gagnon went straight to the Gestapo. The 
follow ing day Paul Revere found himself heralding Wagner's disaffection 
over luncheon at the l Intel Adlon, The security police allayed their informer’s 
discomfort and promised him an investigation of the charges. Days passed 
Indore Chandler and his fiancee w ere instructed to report to the police. In 
the interim, on May 19, 1943, Chandler attended a special commentators' 
conference ar Zecscn, a suburb of Berlin. After the meeting Karl Schottc 
asked Chandler and Wagner to remain behind. The U.S. A. Zone's chief 
enquired of Chandler w hether or not he had denounced his colleague to the 
security police. Chandler responded in the affirmative. Schottc snapped, U I 
asked vou this question Ixxause 1 won't stand that my organization, in my 
zone, somebody denounces sometxxly else to the Gestapo.” (.handler apol- 
ogized to Wagner, but informed him that he had only performed his duty— 
and then left the room. 

Minutes before his appointment at Gestapo headquarters, Chandler 
glimpsed Schottc and Wagner in the inspector’s outer office. To his dis!>clid, 
Chandler learned that the radio officials were there on his bchall. I he smug 
authorities told Chandler that Wagner’s role had been that of provocateur, 
and that his involvement was a mistake. Tor his loyalty to the Reich, Schottc 
awarded Chandler a four-month extension of his suspension. As for Wagner, 
he was promoted to war reporter for his part itt this elaborate charade. Paul 
Revere’s superiors did permit him to relocate in Schloss Seuftenegg, near 
V ienna. His recordings were to lie sent by courier to Berlin from \ ienna* 
then up to kocnigsvvustcrhausen for transmission.*’ 

The obvious weakness in Chandler’s character—namely, pride and a tow ¬ 
ering ego—provided Wagner with an opportunity for delayed revenge. Be¬ 
lieving" himself a brilliant script writer and program director, Chandler 
prepared a policy outline for one of his radio spots to U.S. troops in North 
Africa that read: 

This program must Ik: so arranged that it doesn’t stink of propaganda. Y\ c must make 
them absorb our propaganda teaspoonful by tcaspoonful. Give them jazz and 
schmaltz. Don’t arouse their sales resistance.... Give them news disguised as con¬ 
fidential gossip _Make it breezy so they’ll want to tunc in. Give them readings 

from standard American poets like Walt Whitman and Icnnvson. 
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liming Ins trap, Wanner suggested ihn ( handler mm Aim in.m |mkUn 
selections . 111*1 |H:r|l4|)N llsn Idkr |UH III riMllul table discussions ss nil I loll 
li* si .1 ml I ml Kalunbaelv- .is lie had done in an earlier installment ssirh 
W ilium Joyce, < handler proicsscd to like the idea, but lie refused to move 
in P.nis When pressed for an explanation, < handler responded that in Paris 
In' and Ins family would l>e endangered by "American military progress.'’ ,vl 

11ist**i i,in Nathaniel \\ eyl suggests that ( handler's administrative troubles 
grew out ol a vendetta berween Joachim von Ribbcntrop’s Foreign Office 
and tin Propaganda Ministry. Aware of (.handler’s temper, his unpopularitN 
unong (H i vmiiul in IhkIi agencies, and his initial preference for ministn 
work Ion ign Office tricksters—indtiding 1 Ians Schirmer — may have clu>- 
*n Inm as the instrument oi Goebbels’ discreditation. Perhaps it was no 
lomcidenci that the gentleman who unilaterally contacted the Gestapo on 
( h.iiulit i s Mull, Maurice Gagnon, worked for the Foreign Office’s radio 
do i ami I he final locus of W agner’s true allegiance remains a mystery. vi 

< olugne’s martyrdom at the hands of the RAF’s first !,(XX)-pIane sortie on 
M.i\ <0, 1942, infuriated Chandler. Assessing the cost effectiveness of the 
uni. he estimated that the British had expended $13.5 million (the loss of 
D bombers) lor the satisfaction of murdering 200 of the city’s innocent 
' n lims "That's what it cost Humpty Dumpty (Churchill to kill 200 indus- 
ntmis, peace loving Cologne inhabitants. ... The two German attacks on 
( .inti i bury have been the answ er to Churchill’s latest atrocity and for every 
Ctrnian eye extinguished Albion will pay in kind.’* 93 While attending a 
convention in V ienna in late February 1944, ("handler found himself in the 
midst *4 .m air raid, llis hotel took a direct hit, and he managed to salvage 
hm i ingle valise and his Bible. Fn route to Kocnigsw usterhausen, Chandler 
lopped on the outskirts of Vienna to inspect a stricken four-motor I .ancastcr 
in* I its mangled crew. It occurred to him that a few mementoes of that grislv 
mi* i hide might serve as effective reminders in his next show. 

< )ii flu *U %k Ik. side my microphone, they lie—a handful of machine-gun cartridges 
lo'iihl Ik side the machine’s shattered tail, blind and human hair plastered over the 
"reek "I tlu gun, a scrap of uniform with the name and address of a London army 
Nilot, i few strands of copper wire from the timing mechanism of the bomber’s 
motor, and three fragments of aluminum alloy from the aircraft's framework. I col¬ 
lated these ghastly souvenirs, not for any morbid interest, but because I felt that 
noiiu «»f mj listeners in America might care to know what happens when an air 
Umber has dropped its eggs of death on a sleeping city and then has received its 

o\\ it death blow from the city’s air defenses -I have many relatives at home in the 

l S \ ,, including three nephew s of military age. One I know gained his commission 
before 1941 as reserve living officer Perhaps it had been his fate to end his joyous 
hit as a crumpled mass. (March I, 1944f* 
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at tin price ol then reputations had worked for |k\icc and against the secret 
machinations of a imgoistii government. ()|>cration Overlord persuaded him 
tn alter his scripts I lr would pla\ the kindly Dutch uncle who mourned for 
(* I dead and prayed for their comrades who must still face the Wchrmacht’s 
crack veterans. W hen German reserve divisions gave ground to Allied LCx- 
|K‘ditionarv Force advance columns, Chandler graciously afforded the fam¬ 
ilies of these proud lilicrators a sneak preview of the destructive power of 
Hitler’s \ .1 and V.2 missiles.'" 

()n August I, 1943, the Chandlers moved to Vienna. There they remained 
for several months before relocating in Schloss Seuftenegg, from where every 
fortnight Chandler entrained for Vienna to record his show s. These record¬ 
ings were immediately dispatched via courier on wax records 450 miles to 
either Berlin or Koenigswustcrhauscn, a suburb of the German capital. On 
receipt of these w ax discs, technicians transferred the program contents to 
a magnetophone band for transmission. 

Chandler's broadcasting duties were interrupted in the spring of 1944 for 
several months due to nervous exhaustion brought on hv Nazi military re¬ 
verses and his own deteriorating lifestyle. Toward the end of June he resumed 
his radio talks. The Allied invasion of Kurnpc, however, served to reduce 
Chandler’s appearances and refocus his scripts. Paul Revcrc's postinvasioii 
offerings, such as his broadcast of December 27, 1944, became far more 
temperate and softened by classical music and poetry recitations: 

With the landing of the American troops on the Kuropcan Continent 1 realised that 
the purposes for which 1 had made my broadcasts were in vain ... in the progression 
of events which marked the invasion of Europe... I realised dial jMjjhaps my con¬ 
tinued adherence to my course ol action had been the result of colored thinking. M\ 
only thought during this period had been for.. . the continued existence of w hat we 
called the American way of life.** 

In truth, his commentaries on the world of arts and letters bespoke the 
innocence of a dilettante unequal to the complexities of the discipline. He 
initially employed this subject as just another entree on his propaganda menu, 
but when Miller’s military fortunes plummeted, he embraced the topic to 
soften his rhetoric and deflect criticism away from the democracies. I lc 
believed this approach would add variety and sophistication to his airings. 
Perhaps, too, these scripts would help distance him from the gallow s should 
Germany capitulate. During the summer of 1942, Paul Revere loured several 
music and art festivals in W eimar and Munich. 

Perhaps it may be that w artime has called for a more heroic expression of the artistic 
impulse, akin to that strange biological fact that in times of war the proportion of 
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On I rhniarv 20, 1944, Ik* launched his series on \merican poetry that 
lasted lor llu* remainder of the w ar, In this segment Chandler enlisted the 
nd ol milt agues even his daughters—to assist him with readings and ses¬ 
sions on »riticism. To l>e sure, this new program did not entirely free Chan- 
1 1 let s ilu torn nl its old bellicosity, Inn it did signal the |x»sibility of 
m l'oti iimns leading to a separate armistice with the United States. “Poets 
and musicians were the ultimate peacemakers/’ mused Chandler, “for in 
troubled times ihe\ provided mankind with that central ingredient to inter- 
n.it tonal understanding—love of beauty 11 (February 20; May 14, 1944).' 4 

( handler's exhausting .schedule slowed after October 1944, when he was 
transferred to Dnrach in AUgane. f rom Durach he commuted to Munich’s 
i .mI io station. Due to poor road and rail connections as a result of Allied air 
strikes, however, Chandler made the trip only on token occasions. 

()n February 28, 1945, Edward Sittlcr appeared at Chandler's door un¬ 
expectedly with a message from Horst Cleinow. The superintendent of the 
Ki teh Radio demanded Chandler's return to work in Koenigsw usterhausen. 
Incensed by Cleinow's summons. Chandler magnified his old friend’s dis¬ 
comfort |>\ observing that the Soviets had nearly overrun the town. Fie 
pleaded his family’s safety at this delicate juncture. Chandler suspected ta¬ 
nas al, particularly since most of his fellow commentators had been assigned 
to the city of Fandshut, well beyond the Soviet advance. Reading further, 
lu hHik umbrage at a sentence in the communication that implied dismissal 
a. punishment for disobedience. With Germany near collapse, it struck Chan¬ 
dler as darkly amusing that his boss should threaten his livelihood, especially 
since he had not draw n a payroll voucher in months. w 

World War II ended raggedly for most of the radio traitors, and Chandler’s 
case was no exception. Within a matter of weeks following V-E Day the 
United States Army uncovered him still living in Durach with his family. 
( handler's first interrogator, Captain Aklo Ccsarini of the U.S. military 
government, found his unw illing host to l>e a most difficult subject. For 15 
minutes Chandler simply stared at the captain, before abruptly delving into 
a one-sided discussion about his career as Paul Revere. Warming to the 
subject, he wanted to know how his program was received in the United 
States. Rhetorical questions concerning the American public’s perception of 
his disenchantment with nazism, his vain attempts to guard his native land 
from the horrors of war, and the reality of the Bolshevik menace to western 
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( rv.irim listened pohul\ to < handler's pronstations of good intentions, 
lolled down non* and hit him lo Ins own devices Ollier military inter¬ 
rogations weic rquall\ unproductive if surprising!) sympathetic. On Jtilv 
12, one question* i noted: 

I hat (ilundli i is telling the truth and is fundamentally honest admits of little doubt. 

I hat lie b precisely what he declares himself to l>c—“a sentimentalist”— is amply 
proven in the quotations above. 11c is essentially a very naive person w ho meant well 
within his misguided and warped framework of ideas; so much so that to this day 
lie is unable to see that he was more than jusi il an unmuzzled Isolationist” after 
December ?, 1941. 

Time passed. On February 28, 1946, Chandler greeted a special investigator 
of the FBI, John Eldon Dunn, at the door of his small cottage in Kcmpton, 
Bavaria. Taken into custody, he was hustled aw ay to the United States Army 
detention center at Oberursel, Germany, on the first leg of his journey back 
home. During this lonely hiatus in his life Chandler unwisely agreed to 
provide bureau agents with a 48-page autobiographical sketch, culminating 
in his wartime activities. 

Several weeks prior to Chandler's arrest the authorities seized Robert 11. 
Best in Austria. Best was detained near Salzburg, and it was ten months 
before lie and Chandler w ere reunited in Frankfurt, Germany, for their flight 
home. The aircraft negotiated the Atlantic Ocean successfully, hut subse¬ 
quent engine trouble forced it down at Chicopee, Massachusetts. Thus fate 
dictated, through a technicality in the treason law that stated that prisoners 
he tried in the district w here they first entered the United States, that Chan¬ 
dler and Best would have their day in Boston’s federal district court. 111 

While the accused faced FBI questions in Washington, D.C., a federal 
grand jury in Boston heard the incriminating testimony of 11 witnesses, 
personnel of the Reichrundfunk, w ho had been flown to Massachusetts to 
help convict their old associates. These former supervisors and technicians 
of the U.S. A. Zone performed well, and on December 30, 1946, the jurors 
returned indictments against both men. The pair were returned to Boston 
on January 4. Ever the hypochondriac, at his arraignment several days later 
Chandler recited to Judge Francis J. W. Ford the extent to which his army 
jailers had permitted his health to deteriorate in Europe: “I do not feel capable 
of organizing my defense unless hospitalized or given an opportunity to repair 
my physical condition. 11 The court remained impassive, hut Judge Ford did 
allow the defendant a continuance to secure counsel. 

Oscar R. Ewing, the vice-chairman of the Democratic National Commit¬ 
tee, w as Attorney-General Tom Clark’s choice as prosecutor. The Depart¬ 
ment of justice sent along Tom DcWolfe and Clyde F. Gooch to assist Ewing 
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P*\ i hi, ii i it examinations sm re ordered on ( handler in carlv M,in It Mean 
\s hilt tin tit h mm* moved io dismiss .ill charges, .is ( handler had done nothing 
more dun exercise Ins First \niendmcni right of free speech in Berlin, 
lit sides* lit Itl ( rnss, the accused’s allegiance to the l niled States had become 
diluted through his protracted residency in (iermany. M Propaganda is a 
w r ,i I h hi of war. countered I Axing. Chandler had willingly served a hostile 
vxai mat him bent on the destruction of his own country. 1 ' 1 

( .handler's sanity hearings dominated the Court’s calendar for the last half 
ol \pril, and when the proceedings ended, he was tlccmed sufficiently co- 
hen nt to stand trial. Judge Ford set the date for June 5. 

I'oi three weeks (June 6-27, I‘>47) in Boston’s federal district court, 12 
iiiiui , ti and observed the defendant fidget uneasily in his chair. The gaunt, 
ntivtiir, prisoner did not make a favorable impression. Reporter William 
St IioIk Id of the Boston Globe recalled: “As I remember Chandler, he was a 
Iuppish |x>scur of extremely soft character, a w eakling whose sole gift seemed 
to Im that of sell-adoration, 1 Author Nathaniel Weyl captured the drama’s 
main protagonist in even less flattering tones: 

\t In si glance tlu* shrunken, somewhat cadaverous man who stood before the Court 
sinned like a startled rabbit. Those who had expected a satanic presence were dis- 
appointed Chandler’s shoe-button eyes were framed by dark eyebrows, which tilted 
upward in an alarming manner to create the impression that their possessor was in 

• slate of chronic astonishment, I lis head was abnormally small and undistinguished. 

11 in mouth was straight and flcshless. This was the face of a man who had 
o uoutKcd the sins of the flesh for those of the spirit. ... If Chandler represented 
anything at all, he illustrated the poetic truth of the Platonic doctrine that evil is 
im omplt tetiess of being. " 

Impatiently Chandler listened as 16 of his former German colleagues tes- 
idled against him. Tow ard the end Chandler tried to repudiate his statement 
io I III agent J. Eldon Dunn in Germany. “Dunn, the blond beast, possessed 
hypnotic powers,” he insisted. 

()nc might expect that Chandler’s arrogance and aloof demeanor would 
innate Judge Ford, and it did. The court refused to accept defense’s con¬ 
tention that (‘handler was “a true paranoiac” due to his anti-Semitic views. 
Four psychiatrists held that Chandler’s detestation of the Jew ish people did 
not stem from a self-created delusion, a necessary determinant of “true par¬ 
anoia." Anti-Semitism, continued Ford, was a worldwide phenomenon. 
There were external causative forces that shaped his poisoned beliefs con¬ 
cerning so-called international Jewry. 104 Chandler sat mute until moments 
More judgment was rendered. Coming to his feet, he hurled his defiance 
at those who presumed to comprehend his motives and measure his patri¬ 


otism My counsel thoughl mi iiimih I am, nf coin • not Mimim but I 
have |M limited them to dll.ml in. mi the grounds tins ilm « ll r- <ln 
nagtiK ol rn\ life that tin warnings I gavt mv tounltv wire not and ate 
not yi accepted. I inn how ever, w ill vindicate me I'ailing to convince 
the jury ot his .ihniiMn, Douglas ( handler drew a sentence of life impris 
onment and a $10,000 line lbs luwycrs appcalctl tlie conviction on the 
grounds ol "iiamial” territorial allegiance and free s|>cech to the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court, an exercise which, of course, availed them nothing. 

On January 15, 1962, the attorney-generaTs office informed the W hite 
House that the 74-year-old Chandler would Ik* released from Mvisburg 
Penitentiary on condition that he return to Germany as his daughter’s 
charge.Simple justice dictated this course. .Mildred Gillars had been pa¬ 
roled from her 10- to 30-vcar sentence in 1961. Iva Toguri d’Aguino ( Tokyo 
Rose) was released in 1956 after completing her ten years behind bars. Both 
Robert H. Best and Herbert J. Burgman (Joe Scanlon) died in prison. I he 
host of “Station Debunk,” Burgman had refused repatriation after Pearl 
Harbor while serving as a U.S. embassy employee in Berlin. 1 he only 
commissioned officer sentenced as a radio traitor, Martin J. Monti, was 
know n as “Martin Wiethaupr, an American officer,” during his broadcasting 
days. Monti plead guilty to treason in 1949 and was released from his 25- 
year sentence in I960. 1 

In April, Chandler’s release bogged down over whether or not he should 
pay the $10,000 fine levied bv Judge Ford. Since he was destitute, the 
question appeared moot. During the spring of 1963, Sylvia (.handler flew 
lo the United States to escort her father home. W ashington’s bureaucratic 
delays had undermined his health, and she feared the worst."* On July 31, 
an Episcopal minister in Philadelphia appealed to President John F. Kennedy 
on Chandler’s behalf. T he Reverend Walter M. Hanshatter had known Doug¬ 
las Chandler for live years as a correspondent and a communicant in his 
church. He understood from the authorities that Chandler s behavior had 
In:en exemplary w hile incarcerated at Danbury and Lew islmrg penitentiaries, 
and that he was currently serving effectively as prison librarian at the latter 
facilitv. ,w Five days later President Kennedy commuted the sentence of 
America’s last radio traitor. 
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Donald Day, Goebbels' Final Recruit 


Nazi Germany’s development of radio as an international propaganda vehicle 
made the overseas broadcaster an indispensable part of its war machine. \ s 
early as 19.D Propaganda Minister Josef Goebbels established the U.S.A. 
Zone of the Reichrundftmk and subsequently staffed it with American ex¬ 
patriates. During the early phases of World War II these foreign broadcasters 
were asked to cajole their countrymen into supporting l .S. neutrality leg¬ 
islation. When the Japanese attack on Pearl Harlxtr triggered global war, 
Goebbels directed his American announcers to weaken Uncle Sam’s resolve 
to light. Their compliance resulted in a United States federal grand jury 
indictment on July 26, 194 U Undaunted by the actions of their government 
and mounting German military reverses, the U.S.A. Zone’s radio traitors 
grew in numlrcr through late 1944 with the final employment of Donald 
Day. 

Ironically, l>onald Day’s brief tenure as a Nazi propagandist proved Un¬ 
less controversial than his career as the Baltic correspondent for Colonel 
Robert McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. For 20 years Day’s partisans had 
defended his embattled reputation by alluding to his able coverage ol major 
world events. I)ay’s alleged use of journalistic license was attributed to dead¬ 
line pressures and face-value acceptance of information from unreliable tip¬ 
sters. There were other members of the press community, however, who 
charged that Day falsified his dispatches to enrich himself financially, to gain 
notoriety, and to satisfy a consuming hatred for the Soviet Union. When, 
in the summer of 1942, he abandoned his post to bear arms for Germany’s 
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••I mi mi|MiiI.IIHi I In iiii|m m jih t.m is tlui Donald l) a y faked ihc news lor more 
ili.m .’0 yems .mil ill,u ( .hIimhI Mil .iirtnii'li knew tli.il Day Heel aixl printed liis lies 
U i him lie liked those lies. I lie I S. press lied iiImiiii Russia from 1917 onward, 
.mil tin most persistent liar of all was Donald Day of the Chicago t ribune.' 

Si Mrs. a former tribune colleague of Day, represented a contingent of foreign 
i orresjxindents who were convinced that Donald Day had for decades sub- 
piidl a gullible American public to anti-Soviet propaganda. They were 
h.iidls surprised to learn near war’s end that he had lound common ground 
null Inilshcvism’s most implacable foe, Adolf Hitler. 

Dun,dd Day, the elder scion of a newspaper family, began his appren- 
n.iship as a fledgling journalist early in life, lie was born in Brcxrklyn 
I (eights, New York, on May 15, 1895, the first of live children, three boys 
.mil two girls. I lis parents w ere John I. Day and Grace Satierlcc. the father 
I" mg racing editor of the New York Mowing Telegraph. Sam Houston, the 
••t i oi ii I Day offspring, was destined to become a prominent executive with 
iht New \\>rk Journal American. The third child of this union of an erstwhile 
( ongregationalisi father and an F.piscopalian mother was Dorothy Day, the 
< ;iiI h ilic lay activist, who founded the New York newspaper the Catholic 
Worker and St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality for the destitute. Donald’s 
youngest brother, John, became a newsman with the I Icarsr organization in 
New York.* 

J"hn I. Day was I torn in Cleveland, Tennessee, in 1870. His great-great- 
grandfather was James McFJwce, a Revolutionary War veteran w ho fought 
m tin battles ol King s .Mountain, .Musgrove’s .Mill, and (iuillord Courthouse. 

I In haidy .Mel* Iwce was a kinsman ol Daniel Itoone and had accompanied 
the pathfinder on one of his trips west of the Allegheny's. Donald’s paternal 
grandmother, Mary Mee, married Sam I louston Day, a doctor in Cleveland, 

I ennessee. Born on a farm in Bradley County, Tennessee, on September 
10, 1839, Sam Day graduated in medicine from New York University in 
IHiM, just as the Civil War began. Returning home, he enlisted in the Con¬ 
federate army and served as a surgeon in General Joseph Wheeler’s armv. 
In the last year of the war, Sam Day was wounded three times and spent 
die last 40 days of the conflict in a prison camp. 

A native New Yorker, Grace Sattcrlee was I Kirn in Marllmro in 1870. I ler 
great-great-grandfather Sattcrlee had come from Kngland as the captain of a 
w haler, settling in Wappinger Falls, New York. Her father, Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte Sattcrlee, joined the Union army during Lincoln's first call for vol¬ 
unteers an error in judgment the Day clan never forgave. Sattcrlee 
contracted tuberculosis in service and was never well alter the war. He 
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|h iistoii Ini' ihe benefit ul (In Sattcrlee > Itlldrt n and ( irat e n iurnetl to m hoof 
In time, sin gained admittance lo lYisiman’s Business Selim.l in New York 
Ciiy. and ii was there that she mil John Day ' 

Family fortunes and surroundings changed whenever John Day assumed 
new jKists as sjKiris journalist anti ctlitor. I he Days lived in Bath Beach, 
Brooklvn, until Donald was eight, at w hich time the family moved to Cal¬ 
ifornia! In Berkeley, the Days took a furnished house until their furniture 
could Ik* brought around the Horn. When their belongings arrived, the Days 
moved into a bungalow in Oakland near kiora Park, where John Day would 
work as a racetrack reporter. Day kept his own horse stabled at the Oakland 
track and took Donald anti Sam there frequently. 4 On April 18, 1906, the 
San Francisco earthquake destroyed the elder Day’s newspaper plant and 
ended the family’s residence in California. Unwilling to accept charity, the 
proud patriarch liquidated and transported his elan to Chicago. I he first 
year in Chicago was a period of trying readjustment for the family. I hc 
Days lived over a saloon on Thirty-seventh Street. For lunch Donald ate 
potato soup, and for supper, bread, bananas, tea, and jelly. I he boy’s mother 
salvaged cast-off remnants, made dining room and living room curtains out 
of them, and hung them over fishing rmls. Grace created furniture from 
orange crates and nail kegs. John Day could not find employment, so lie 
undertook writing a novel. I lis manuscript never sold, hut he ditl manage 
to peddle articles on racing and racetrack gossip.’ 

These financial and spiritual doldrums t<x>k an awful toll on Donald’s 
parents. Always the stern disciplinarian, John Day’s dictates grew ever more 
extreme as conditions worsened. He permitted no ’’trash in his children s 
reading, anil they were not allowed to interfere with his daytime regimen 
of writing by having friends in the house. With the exception of Sunday 
dinner. Day refused to take his meals with the children. Regrettably, even 
that weekly event became a source of great strain to everyone, as Dorothy 
later observed in her first book, The Eleventh Virgin (1924): 

Mr. I lenreddy (John Day) must hate his children, June [Dorothyl often thought. As 
long as she could remember, the only time they ever sat at the table w ith hint was 
on Sunday at the midday meal. F.vcn when the boys [Donald and Sam| had started 
to work nisjhts as telegraphers, getting up at ten when he also arose, he would not 
eat breakfast with them but insisted that Mother Grace serve his meals separately. 

... None spoke at the Sunday noon meal; all ate in gloomy silence. I hey eould hear 
each other swallow and the strain to cat quietly was so great that by the time the 
dessert was brought on, appetites had fled.' 

This parental reserve must have haunted the Day children, especially Dor¬ 
othy, who pursued the issue in her autobiographical account. The Img Ume- 
tiness (1952); 
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Im tin intisi |i.in Imili (il i,,' ami John Day had ignored (he subject of 

"%. presence of their children, (loth seemed to feel that talking 

til m,< it n ligion \c.is undignified. Neither parent ever went to church, and 
ol the children were baptized. In fact, John Day enjoyed the role of 
th. village atheist, who affirmed nothing save the racetrack, the bottle, and 
Im vv ife I )in ing his New York days, “Judge I)ay” had enjoyed the company 
Ol Hill influential people as New York Giants manager John VlcGraw and 
' o. |>oliti(o \l Smith, not to mention his drinking associates. Now, living 
in < In, ..go in relative obscurity—except for the hill collectors—Day could 
■ mb vent his frustration on his hapless family. One evening Grace Day’s 
" " 'II' mu- demeanor cracked under the stress. It was after supper, while 
dome, dishes, that Grace broke into hysterics and, one by one, slammed the 
• If,Ins io die lloor. Despite John’s efforts to calm her, the slamming and 
mi ianting continued, while brother Sam herded all the children into the 
liidronm lor prayer. I hey obeyed, except Donald, who sat grim-faced and 
I*'*' ,t mled to read. In most cases, however, Grace managed to face the grint- 

n| daily life with the aid of leisurely hot baths and ginger ale 
highballs." 

'» oung Donald escaped the bleakness of Thirty-seventh Street in the many 
diversions of childhood. It was his custom to invade Dorothy’s room by 
window and door in order to seize and read aloud her diary. When Dorothy 
took alter him with the bread knife, Donald ran to his mother in apprehension 
<•1 his lilt brother and sister never got along well, a worrisome derail Dorothy 
i*iailed as an adult: 

sl "' U "" M have loved her brothers (Donald and Sam)—but thev were ashamed of 
Um t ! lond ol their sister, and would suffer no expression of love from her. They 
»i o ,ol,l ind aloof to each other, except when drawn together in times of storm; 
ilt, povcrty-strickcn tenement on the South Side, and the time Mother Grace became 
In 1.1 nal and I,rokc everything in sight—these colossal things made them run together 
mt I c lutch each other. v 

III adolescence Donald worked nights as a telegrapher and spent his spare 
daytime hours in the backroom of the Emery Street saloon—prizefighting. 

I K spite his marked face and a broken thumb* Donald successfully kept this 
extracurricular activity from his mother. Dorothy, however, uncovered the 
source of her brother’s extra income and blackmailed him for months. 10 

W hen 1 )onald was 12, John Day got a job as the sports editor of a Chicago 
newspaper, the Inter-Ocean. Shortly thereafter the family moved into a Ijetter 
ncighl>orhood, first on Oakwood Boulevard and then to a house on the North 
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imciit called lhe Day Bt»>k, I he dime novcl si/.e Ixxik recounted the struggles 
ol lalxir in the Chicago urea and elsewhere, and its editorials were pro- 
Eugene Debs. Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), and the I lay market 
anarchists. The Day Book carried no advertisements, thereby freeing its staff 
to expose unfair labor practices w ithout fear of economic reprisal. Carl Sand¬ 
burg, who sat on the publication’s copydcsk, inspired Donald to “look on 
the people as he did, with love and hope of great accomplishment.” Although 
Sandburg w as 34 and Donald a mere teenager at the time, both mentor and 
protege were children of the Progressive Era. It was an exciting period of 
social fermentation w hen politicians talked of reform and the intelligentsia 
mobilized to alleviate human suffering. Who could doubt that Donald Day 
understood poverty or that he was a product of the contemporary political 
current? 11 

The first of the three Day children to graduate from the Robert Waller 
I ligh School in Chicago, Donald pursued his journalism career on the staffs 
of the City New s bureau of Chicago, the Inter-Ocean , and theGucag< »yo//m//. 
By the age of 23 Day found himself in the position of sports editor of the 
New York Morning Telegraph , a prized assignment partially won through his 
father’s connections. The lure of World War 1 prompted Donald to enlist as 
an observer in the naval aviation service on August 13, 1917 From the 
Montauk Point airdrome, Day’s flimsy crait patrolled off New England’s 
coast in search of enemy submarines. He emerged unscathed from three 
airplane crashes, all of them in the sea. Following the w ar Day surfaced in 
New York City as a lalx>r reporter for the World . The plight of the urban 
working class intrigued him far more than the sporting world of his father, 
and apparently he enjoyed a gtxxJ rapport with many of the city’s labor 
personalities. Time and again Day drew on his former Chicago experiences 
with The Day Book and the Tribune (1916), when he and Floyd Gibbons 
covered strikes and unruly IWW rallies, to produce his best work. Small 
wonder that the ambition and flair of this new comer caught the competition’s 
notice. 

In 1920 publisher William Randolph llearst and Donald Day shared a 
single obsession, namely, firsthand knowledge of Russia's domestic scene 
following the Bolshevik revolution. At home misinformation abounded as 
the purveyors of America’s Red Scare cast the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic as an evil empire l>cnt on immediate world revolution; con¬ 
versely, an equally vocal minority touted the new social experiment as a 
rising utopia. Despite the fact that newspaper reporters were barred from 
the Soviet Union, which was still in the throes of bloody civil war, llearst 






him lot lli'il In m mill .tic In tin In m mu r« pi evented In Mmi'nu \aoi(l 

"'i’li ili< 11' "i mim . 1 . .mi.I Du mil made I Ins deal with him II In 

JiMiiltl tnugli lm. «.i\ iiiih ilit Soviet l limn, In would In plum] mii the 
|MI lull .it v. IIKI .1 ii 11 1 >, hovvevci. it In (ailed, hr iimild Ik - fired. Mter i VCI'V 
conceivable m In inr collapsed, Day resolved to make the I learst assignment 
• die s|niiim i>i ,i ( Mimmiiiisi dqtortee. In this bizarre affair Day’s ladv-in- 
i|in siion norkcil for Pnifessor Ludwig Is Martens' controversial Soviet bu¬ 
reau." 

In In sure. Day knew Martens, given the reputation of this colorful 
mnlille ageil revolutionary and his New York City organization. In 1896 the 
pmlessnr had been imprisoned for subversive activity against the Czar and, 
following a ihfee-ycar jail sentence, was deported to Germany. In 1906 
Mail*us, an engineer by profession, emigrated to f.ngland; and on |anuarv 

•To, In arrived in New York as representative of the Demidoff Steel 
Ui.il m| Perm, in the Soviet Union. In May 1917, shortly after the Czar 
n r ousted, Professor Martens was made a citizen of the new Russia. When 
tin bolsheviks came to |lower, he aligncil with them. Later he announced 
In had heen named ambassador to the United States an*l was authorized to 
in $20<),0o0,(MNI in trade contracts. Within a few months, however, an anti- 
i idic.il hysteria swept the country and the hx’al authorities began inquiries. 
New 5 ork jiolice raided Martens’ headquarters. A federal warrant was issued 
lm his arrest, and 13 hearings in his case were held in New York and 
Washington, 1).C. It was during this unsettling hiatus that Day wooed and 
mart ial I tta Pox, a member of Martens’ staff. Counsel argued for several 
weeks ltd ore William II. Wilson, secretary of labor, who authorized a de¬ 
portation order on December 16, 1920. On January 22, 1921, Martens and 
himily, together with 46 men and women from the Soviet Inircau, were 
<le|Mtricd to the Soviet Union. The names of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Day 
i|ip< m il on the passenger list of this so-called “Soviet Ark.’’" 

I ven today there is some ambiguity as to what actually transpired on the 
I atvian Russian Ixtrdcr. Day subsequently offered himself as the hapless 
vi« bin of Soviet capriciousness: 


In Occcmltcr 1920, a representative of the Soviet government in New York invited 
•"* go to Russia with him: he was being deported. I got as far as Riga only to find 
iIi.h Moscow had changed its mind. I received a telegram tolling me I would not be 
pn mined to enter Russia. “All right,'’ I said, “111 stay here." 1 ’ 

Wording to George Scldes, however, a dejected Day confided quite a dif- 
h'l'cut version of his rebuff, Scldes met his colleague by chance in 1922 
during a trip through Riga to cover the l.itvinuv-1 looser treaty negotiations 
leading to America’s aid to millions of Russian famine victims. 'The man l 
knew in Riga was a crude, uneducated, tough guy with the mind and feelings 
• i\ nf a policeman,” Scldes remembered. Apparently during their visit Day 


In moaned bis most n..rm dim k It v*.i at i lit Ixndt i Mat ion that llu ( he Ft 

examined rath ol llu ill I.losely, ami although * Nil voile professed 

devotion iii IniIsIh vimii and tin Soviet l mmi, s* veral ol the train passengers 
wen ,|( lamed and om w.n. sent baek to Riga I hat unfortunate soul was 
Day; and, to make matters woise, his wife anil the Martens party resumed 
the journey to Moscow 

| he Soviet police claimed to have pried from their unwelcome guest the 
purpose of Ins counterfeit marriage, and they branded him as the agent of a 
corrupt capitalist press, l ie, of course, denied the charge anil spent several 
months in Riga protesting his innocence. When Day exhausted his chances 
of getting to Moscow, Hcarst dismissed him. Day feigned bew ilderment 
concerning his status and petitioned for a modest living allowance while in 
Riga. When no reply was forthcoming, he offered to represent the Inter¬ 
national New s Service without compensation if allowed to retain the I Icarst 
letter of credential. The stranded American reported that Iauiise Bryant, 

I learst writer and widow of American (Communist John Reed, was a member 
of the Cheka. One of her colleagues hail provided Day with this information 
in the hope of recruiting him for espionage work inside the U.S. mission in 
Moscow . Moreover, Bryant had commented negatively to the secret police 
on several of her I learst associates, one of whom had advanced her Tip lare 
back to the United States. As a parting shot Day wrote his ungrateful former 
employers: “Of course you may already know of this anil perhaps the ends 
justify the means in getting new s out of the Soviet Union. But I am atraiil 
Miss Bry ant has stepped a little out of her way in order to queer things for 
other correspondents.” Penniless and alone, he desperately sought employ¬ 
ment. Fortunately, the London Doily Mail retained him as a stringer, paying 
him a pound for every item he contributed. When Colonel Roliert Mc¬ 
Cormick read Day’s pieces in the Daily Mail , he hired him as a regular 
correspondent at $25 a week. 

Twenty years later Scldes would w rite that Day tried to pen a dispatch 
every day in order to survive, even if he had to manufacture a story. Through 
trial and error Day had realized that no factual, objective or balanced treat¬ 
ment of the Sov iet Union was wanted; every such item w as refused, whereas 
sensational accounts were printed. W ith this idea firmly in mind, Day was 
able to deliver about three stories a week tor laird Northclitfc s paper, some 
so crude that he dared not peddle them to the Tribune Foreign correspon¬ 
dent William I.. Shircr remembered the speculative nature of these dispatches 
as an embarrassment to many of Day’s associates: “As I recall, he spent most 
of his time in the Chicago Tribune office in Riga faking stories about the 
outbreak of revolution in Moscow . Unfortunately for him and the Tribune, 
it was very easy in those days to call up Moscow, talk to a cot respondent 
like Walter Duranty and find out the truth.' 18 Quite often Day came to the 
Soviet consulate with copies of his fakes and tried to negotiate, saying that 
if he were permitted to enter the Soviet Union he would write the truth, 







Iwl '• l" n f « w.is Im mg tli iiii il i si i In vs mild uiiitintH* In Mini fab 
i ii it uni', '»i Mi . in*hUit tli it I )jv‘m impugn w as no si i id, ,i\ III I in I Ixustnl 
ImI lost I < i thin min, 1 1 in i im nl tin /1 ihune new n smiir, of Ins vcitdcft.i m m Ii 
tin Smu ts mil Ins questionable ploy lot getting a sis.i Gibbons’ cable to 
( olonrl \li( in milk .iIhhii I),i\’s irregukir activities brought neither censure 
nor mm ilia! act ion . 1 '* 

I In lormer chid ol the Tribune's Washington bureau, Walter Trohan, 
i hallcngeil Si llies’ portrayal of Day. In his 1981 introduction to Day’s mcm- 
nii, Onimrd Christum Soldiers (1942), Trohan defended Day’s record while 
attempting to discredit his old friend's accuser; 

IhoMigh 2 I vi .us l)a\ sought regularly to get the once promised visa. Almost as 
»• ‘!"lnl\ In was approached by Red agents, who told him he would get the visa if 
• *d\ he would write favorable articles for some months and if he would agree to 
i« |mmi i>n tin ict iv it its of governments with which he was familiar. This Day would 
n< t iIm 11. considered the invitation one to join the Soviet espionage apparatus... 
th< » |liable) countries allowed Day to write without censorship, where in Russia 
1,1,11 s | w **kIi iits were required ... to report to the foreign office every three months 
Imi con side ration of the extension of their visas. If they displeased the Soviets, their 
r. wire withdrawn, lor this reason, the Tribune elected to withdraw George Scldcs, 
,,s N>\ ii I ingratiating correspondent, from Moscow and leave the coverage of Russia 
to I >a\ in Riga 1 

In fairness to Sclties, the facts show that he was expelled from the Soviet 
l mon in I9.D for using the American Relief Mission diplomatic pouch as a 
was to smuggle uncensored copy out of the country. Angered by Trahan’s 
words, Sddes would w rite after 63 years; 

I question any writing by Hearst and Tribune men who did what their liosscs told 
iIimii to do. It was one of the most despicable situations in American journalism 
l«i ioi v and the passing of the Press D>rds, in my opinion, is one of the great reasons 
iIm \im ncan Press today is a great, good press as compared to what it was then. 

I in \ it faked and I never slanted or colored or distorted a factual news item— 
wlm Ii is what Day did with 80 or 90 or perhaps 1005$ of the items he sold.' 1 

Whether or not Day actually loved Ftta Fox and shared her left-wing 
political views is subject to debate, although he repeatedly professed his 
i ,u tier adoration for lx>th woman and cause. What is indisputable, however, 
w.is Day’s preoccupation with being among the first U.S. journalists inside 
(ommunisl Russia and the awful price he would pay in pursuit of this goal, 
lining been unable to get into the Soviet Union through marriage, Day 
divorced l .tta Fox and wed a White Russian Emigre. For years John Dav 
had good-naturedly counseled Donald to marry a rich widow instead of 
pursuing such a high-risk, low-salary profession as journalism. Right after 
tin nuptials, Day cabled his father: “Dear Dad: Have followed your advice. 


I ” 1 M" I • " If 


| lave married i widow, hm In isn’t licit I «lit Do mailt ,i lavoi.thh 
iinpr< ‘.sion imi I ion il*l • pari ot i, wt II as hi i husband, w it It w liotn she Imd 
lot the li st ol his hie I In i lilt i Dav Inlicvid that Donald was "still the 
most imsophtstnated l ast ItmnsMi kid ol all of litem lie's six loot two 
inches tall and weighs 240/ Judge Day would subsequent!) observe, “mar 
mil loan educated, high class Russian, who has taught him a lot ol languages, 
and who never had and never will have any children. Mother Day and Della 
have both been over there and spent several months with them, and Donald 
had her over here two years ago, and we thought she was really sweet.” 
Still, Day groused, he w ished that Donald had “married that Baxter girl of 
Nashville.” 2 

Conditions in Riga seared) mitigated Day’s sense of despondency follow¬ 
ing his rebuff at the Soviet border. I Ic discovered that the Russian famine 
had taken its toll in the Baltic states. Riga’s thoroughfares were lined with 
lx>arded shops and the citizenry survived on contributions from the American 
Red Cross and the American Relief Administration (ARA). The city’s cus¬ 
toms houses overflow ed with merchandise meant for Soviet markets, which 
would later be sold in I .arvia at deflated prices. In February 1921 the starving 
sailors of the Kronstadt garrison revolted and defied the Red Army before 
Pctrograil. From the unwelcome safety of his Riga bureau Day wrote Colonel 
McCormick that, ironically, the same seamen who had killed so many of 
their countrymen during the revolution were themselves its victims. A few 
w eeks later Day covered the suppression of an uprising of Don and Kuban 
Cossacks. 2J 

The United States responded to Russia’s famine appeals with more than 
$60 million in food and medical supplies. Maxim Litvinov and W. B. Brown 
of the ARA met in Riga to sign the terms of agreement. No sooner had the 
ink dried than Day charged the Soviets with violation of the accord, main¬ 
taining that Moscow had bullied the ARA into releasing large quantities of 
supplies to feed Soviet railroad personnel. One condition of the agreement 
was fulfilled, however, w hen five Americans were released from Soviet pris¬ 
ons. Day was present during the June 1921 repatriation of these “spies” at 
Narve, an Estonian town on the Soviet frontier. He wired Chicago that these 
“living skeletons” had confirmed the stories emerging from the Soviet Union 
of a terror campaign led by the Jew ish-controlled Cheka/* 

By the end of 1921 Day had convinced himself that Maxim Litvinov was 
the author of his misfortunes. Day I Relieved that Litvinov’s dislike tor him 
stemmed from an alleged incident that occurred during the summer when 
the Russian, as minister to Estonia, negotiated with a firm in 1 Iolland for 
the purchase of $2.5 million w orth of old German uniforms. Day happened 
to be at quayside w hen Soviet officials opened the cases to discover that the 
uniforms were bloody and filthy beyond description. It amused him that the 
Bolsheviks had been duped in one of their first foreign business transactions. 
Moscow' recalled Litvinov for an explanation of the swindle. On the eve of 
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I ,ii v ikon , i|< | litinn I ),iv ImuoIm! I hi Soviet cmbrsv m Id Mill m eking |h*i 
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hu Uu.i.m l.imiiu \uiim I Mvinos pul I >.i\ oil. and when he returned to 
I iivinn\ s office the next day the minister Ixramc hysterical* ordering Day 
limn his olliec Sewml days following Litvinov's departure his secretary, 
who also had been summoned to Moscow, confessed lo l)a\ his fears that 
Litvinov might shill the blame to him for the bogus shipments. The young 
man told Day that he would contact Day again if he reached Moscow safely 
uul was not arrested Minister Litvinov's assistant disappeared. Day wrote, 
and weeks later rumors circulated in Moscow that his Imiss had persuaded 
ilu am t police of his innocence. Day knew too much and he realized that 
I itvinov hail a long memory. McCormick's embattled reporter cabled head- 
(|ii un is that as long as Litvinov was persona grata in Washington, D.C., he 
would be n on grata, 1 ' 

In D in 1 , eyes Deputy Commissioner of Foreign Relations Litvinov could 
d< nv a trotihlesome correspondent a visa for whatever reason, and the Rus- 
s tan's Jewish lineage made him even more an object of suspicion. After a 
lew \ isits to the Soviet legation Day’s expectations soured and his encounters 
with its stall ran the gamut from feigned outrage to silent resignation. Ilis 
skew ed remembrance of one such meeting revealed Dav’s growing irritability 
.uul prom hi need anti-Semitism: 

\ l uting the Soviet legation, I filled out the long questionnaire applying for a Soviet 
vi i I lie official was a Whitechapel Jew from Dirulon who told me his name there 
h id Urn Marshall. When he went to Russia to help the revolution he changed ii to 
M.n km (ianetzski, the minister, was also a Jew. When I asked where the Russians 
wm they told me they were hack in Russia. 

\ lot might later Day received a denial of his application from a functionary 
m I iivinov’s office* Further investigation supposedly showed to Day that 
*he bureaucrat's name w as Nuortcva, a Finnish Jew who had embezzled 
money from Ludwig Martens' old Soviet bureau in New York City. Day 
rc|Mtrtcdly betrayed Nuorteva’s former talent for creative bookkeeping, and 
m vi ral weeks later weird came of the Russian’s removal from office and 
disappearance. He made another application. After the customary delay, 
another negative response came. This time it was signed by Gregory Wcin- 
.ii in, whom Day recognized as having been another one of Professor Martens’ 

• mployccs. In his next application Day incorporated nonsensical information 
designed to antagonize its reviewer. When Weinstein perused Day's appli¬ 
cation, he became angry and drafted a letter to the Soviet press chief in Riga, 
vehemently denouncing the Tribune and its correspondent. The press chief, 
in turn, confronted Day with these charges and foolishly permitted him to 
copy the communication. Day sent Weinstein's indictment to his papier. It 
was published, creating a small scandal in Moscow that resulted in Wein- 


miiiin i nit ii i m In iHiVd'l to luniifu.nl Desirous of Imtlui nveiig*. D.iv 
wrote Wcmucm nn ilu Inbuilt '* si Jtimicry* regretfully inhuming him that 
there was no po.iluhtv ol Ins obumnig i visa tomtit ilu 1 mtul Slates 
I h further i\pr» • d sv mp.it It) lor WeinsU in's hnincsu kne* hu New ^ «»i k 
City and suggested that il lu really meant to desert the cause, he should 
obtain a Canadian visa and then slip into the l nited States \s Day antic 
ipated, the (iPl (the State secret |>olice) intercepted the letter anil arrested 
Weinstein, It took him several weeks to persuade the Soviet authorities that 
the whole affair was a hoax. Unhappy with his lieutenant’s performance, 
Litvinov downgraded Weinstein’s station once again from Leningrad to An¬ 
kara. H 

During the early 1920s Day took pride in the fact that the ' Tribune was 
the only American newspaper or news agency to keep a statt correspondent 
north of Berlin. As approximately SO papers published the new s collected 
by the Tribune's foreign Press Service, Day lielieved that his unccnsored 
stories about the evils of bolshevism helped to stiffen L .S. resolve against 
recognition of the Soviet regime. Denied access to the Soviet Union, he 
frequently employed Latvian journalists to cover assignments inside Soviet 
territory. 1 le gave these men $500 to cover expenses, agreeing to pay an 
additional $23 for each acceptable article they w rote after their return. The 
Soviet Foreign Office tried to counter Day’s network by warning travelers 
against granting interviews in Riga. Cater the single sleeping car on the train 
from Moscow to Riga w as disconnected at Drinski and routed through Lith¬ 
uania to the German frontier. The railway connections over Warsaw were 
improved, and many passengers were given permission to leave the Soviet 
Union only through Poland. 

Day wrote Colonel McCormick on February 24, I92fi, that the Bolsheviks 
had taken a sudden interest in the Tribune. A Soviet representative named 
Valdemer Anine had materialized in Riga to ferret out the sources of the 
Soviet Union's bad press. When Day pressed the Russian about his inability 
to secure a visa, Aninc informed him that Moscow lielieved him to be an 
agent of the U.S. State Department. A nine’s special trip to Riga flattered 
Day, w ho seemed to relish their meeting: 


I informed him the only way they could change my views would be to give me a 
visa to enter Russia \v here the censor could control my stories. I said I would continue 
to write as before,... From what I have heard there is little doubt but what Aninc 
made the trip to Riga especially to investigate the Tribune. The strength of our news 
syndicate and the stories I have been writing about, they admit* is delaying the 
recognition of Russia by the United States. 


Shortly thereafter Aninc supposedly made Day Moscow's liest offer. I he 
coveted visa would be his if he agreed to write “objectively,” abstain from 
anti-Soviet espionage activities, and establish a few Red operatives in selected 
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Ms payroll could rim us lui»l» • fc>oo jK*r month .mil 1 ssm to mm ovn to him .ill 
lIn information I uuikJ m i jltoui iIk pu-wnt negotiations iKrtwtvn Russia .mil the 
Itdliic Stairs regarding separate neutrality pacts Since these facts arc of very little 
mi|iort4iu e I think he figured I could rake oil about $400 |ki month for myself and 
Ixgin to shade news in their favor. I told him spying was not my line ami left* 

< )n another occasion (Comrade t manski, press chief in the Russian Poreign 
Ollue, presented Day with a new deal. First, he should cable the Tribune 
onl) news manufactured by Riga’s Soviet press attache. If Day complied for 
thm months, he would be rewarded with a visa, an apartment, and an 
automobile in Moscow, where he would be awarded the station of official 
tribune correspondent. Again Day declined Moscow ’s generosity. This time 
( ninmuimt agents were dispatched to Riga to assassinate him. In self- 
th lensi . Day carried a pistol and arranged for police protection. 

In 1928 the press chief of the Latvian Foreign Office, Alfred Bihlmans, 
was appointed minister to Moscow. No sooner had Bihlmaus assumed office 
than In asked Day to Moscow, promising the correspondent a visa if he 
made the trip. Day was suspicious and delayed his trip (ending word from 
McCormick. The Tribune responded that if Day went, he would go at his 
own risk. In the meantime Day and his wife had their fortunes told on a 
sheet corner in Riga. The gypsy warned Day not to undertake the trip. “She 
then passed her lingers across her throat and repeated her warning,” he 
subsequently recalled in his memoir. The old woman then gave Fdit Day 
an accurate reading of her past, concluding, “This is your second husband 
and twice in your life you have really wept.” Day’s wife later told him that 
she had cried on two occasions: first, when her baby died of starvation in 
IVtrograd during the Bolshevik famine in the winter of 1918-19; and second, 
when her first husband w as murdered during the Red occupation of Riga. 
D.iv chose to remain at home. Three weeks later the Soviets placed three 
conditions on the Latvian parliament as a prelude to a new trade treaty. 
They asked that 55 White Russians, w hose names were mentioned, be ar¬ 
rested and expelled from the country; also, that the Russian newspaper 
Serodnja , published in Riga, be closed; finally, that Day be deported. The 
Latvians found those demands to !>c excessive and the treaty failed . v 

I wen aside from the Kussophobic campaign, Day’s daring career typified 
the glamor of the Richard Harding Davis school of foreign correspondence. 
In January 1923, Day learned that a band of Lithuanian irregulars had some¬ 
how mobilized with the intention of seizing the Memeland. 11c immediately 
contacted John Dared, a Latvian cinematographer for Patbe Sews Weekly, and 
the two entrained for Memel. The next morning Day awoke to find his 
compartment guarded by a Lithuanian soldier. The train car was empty, 
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having In <tt sidt liackt d u IwtiimgcM Managing to ovh|miwi i hi jiilii. 
Dav forced tlu soldi* i to i it.i him to i|m* Milton cointnandani I he new situ it 
asked to join the I itliiiiliii.in insurgents The laplam agreed, and togethn 
11 icv Itx tied tin comma ndet and Ins i agtag army has mg break I a si at liajorcn's 
railway station. 

Budrys, the leader ol the guerrillas, had been a former sergeant in the 
Herman river police. \t that moment his assault on Memel had stymied 
because the French garrisons were offering resistance. Clearly, these sunshine 
patriots did not want to clash with the French, who had armed the German 
policemen in Memel and had put them forward to stop Budrys’ advance. 
Day warned the Lithuanians that they must lake Memel before the arrival 
of British and French warships. The two newsmen tagged along with the 
I athuanians after promising Budrys favorable coverage. Prisoners w ere taken 
outside Memel, and w ith the irregulars staging a march-by in the background, 
the journalists filmed 14 dejected French and German captives as a center¬ 
piece. The ensuing battle of Memel cost lx>th sides 8 killed and 15 wounded. 
The French garrison of two infantry companies w ithdrew to the western 
suburb of the town and entrenched around their barracks. 

Several days later the British cruiser Caladon arrived. Terrified, Budrv’s 
motley contingent came to Day for advice. Day’s thoughts, however, were 
on good film fix>tage: 

I suggested to Budrys that as soon as the cruiser made fast he should stage a little 
parade of his troops along the quayside. Dared was able to get a film of the shabbily 
clad Lithuanian forces as they marched dow n the dock alongside and past the British 
ship and disappeared around the corner of some w arehouses. In order to impress the 
newcomers properly with their numbers, the infantry marched past tw ice but their 
single troop of cavalry appeared only once as l w as afraid the horses, whieh were 
strikingly bad, might even l>c recognized by the sailors as being the same nags. 


I he British dispatched their consul general from Danzig for negotiations. 
Budrys refused the Fnglishman’s demands to withdraw in compliance with 
the League of Nations and the Guarantors of the Memel Convention. loiter 
Day, whose association with the putschists appeared suspicious, was sum¬ 
moned to the British consulate, where he endured the consul general’s bad 
temper. I le shocked his host by suggesting that he alone could arrange to 
have the I athuanians withdraw back across a small river that flowed through 
Memel. This maneuver, according to Day, would enable the Caladon to land 
a detachment of marines that could control the western half from the river 
to the barracks where the French were entrenched. After the expected French 
destroyers arrived, the French troops could embark; then, after a face-saving 
interval, the British marines could embark and the tow n could be left to the 
Lithuanians. The consul general rejected this American upstart’s proposal 
and stalked from the room. Ten days elapsed anil he cabled the story to. 


















< Imago, while M w r |Milili* In il hi tin /ahum under tli« headline Inbune 
\l.m Menu I l*i .it i nwlu i 

Inllnwmg this political mclodiam.i, I >.i\ visited Kaunas Ixlfou returning 
in I itv i t I It olm r ved thill lilt I ithiiaiu.m government w.is s|x»nsoiing pub 
lit agitation for the return ol the \ ilnu province oikv held by Lithuania but 
now Iv nvs itliin Polish liordcis. \ government spokesman tried to persuade 
D.is that the Memel putsch had Iktii a spontaneous uprising. Furthermore, 
In was informal that Lithuania was not appeased by the annexation of 
\h irn land and that the government would never resume diplomatic relations 
with Poland until Yilna’s return. Angered by the Lithuanian's crassness, 

I)as w u ed (iolonel Mc( iormick a stinging rebuke of the Kaunas government: 

I Im r in l*\ reporting that once upon a time the Lithuanians had l>cen a great tribe 
• •I |h "|t|< but they had not progressed much farther than the tribal stage. In describing 
no »\|Kii«'M«rs in Memel and Lithuania, I reported that Lithuanians had as much 
oj hi i«* | m, 4 in the Mcmcland as the Apache Indians had to govern Arizona. 


( olonc I Mc( ormick surprised his correspondent by publishing Day's com- 
mumeation on the front page of the Tribune. This ill-advised move spoiled 
Ins paper's relations with the Lithuanians for some time. Hitler’s annexation 
ol Memel on March 21, 1939, brought Day a measure of satisfaction after 
16 years: 


I s' as in I )an/ig when I heard of the intention of the German government to reannex 
Mi mm I territory Kn route 1 saw an inn where a crowd of brownshirted SA men 
!m* 1 I'.ulurul. We halted and I bought them a round of beer and asked what they 
h *d In i n doing From the talk of some it seemed they had been busy all night beating 
up I ithiiiiniiins.... It was announced that Hitler would address a mass meeting.... 
M< iml not only contained many Lithuanians, but there were also many Jews and 
i omnium.< > in the town, enemies of Nazism. Despite this, Hitler stood up in an 
• *p* M i it I stood on the sidew alk and w as only six feet from him when the ear 
p» "I Memel became again a small unimportant German provincial town, but 
h * • iilture and economic future is secured,"* 

()n November 11, 1924, approximately 100 members of Estonia's Com¬ 
munist party were arrested and put on trial in Tallin. The possibilities of 
the story so intrigued Day that he journeyed from Riga to report the pro- 
»<Tilings. During the trial one of the defendants, who showed disrespect for 
tin* court, was summarily shot as an example to the others. The surviving 
pr isoners were found guilty of attempted insurrection and drew long prison 
turns After the trial Day telegraphed McCormick that the political atmos¬ 
phere in Tallin remained charged and that he meant to stay on temporarily. 

II is cable was relayed back to the press of the Baltic states from the Paris 
edition of the Tribune. Latv ia's largest daily, the ]a tin a kas Sinus, blasted Day 
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< >n i In cm mug ol NovciiiIkt hi, I ).«\ and Iriends had dinner at the I inden 
Restaurant in l illm I )nring his meal I Jay was made uneasy by iIre presence 
of so many I sumian ofluei s in tlu* dining hall \i 5:00 a.m. lie w as aw akened 
by the hotel poru r, yvlm told him that a revolution was in progress. I {earing 
gunfire in the streets, Day got dressed, armed himself, tied a white hand¬ 
kerchief around bis arm, and headed for Tallin's telegraph office. Halfway 
there he encountered a delegation of Estonian officers. The ranking member 
of this cortege disarmed Day but agreed to accompany him to his destination. 
The bloody events of that morning fascinated Day, who graphically detailed 
them in his memoir: 

General Podder was the first to enter the telegraph office. On the stairway was 
standing a man with a rifle-who raised it and leveled it at the general... .General 
Podder then made one of the liest shots 1 ever saw . When he glimpsed the man 
aiming his gun he shot him over his left shoulder. The Indict hit the red in the chin 
and penetrated up to his brain and he fell dead. I accompanied the officers when 
they went through the telegraph office. They found five other reds there and shot 
them all dead. Two of them were busy sending messages to Russia asking for aid 
when they met death. . .. We then proceeded to the railroad station where we arrived 
in time to participate in the charge of the cadets who bayonetted a num!>cr of com¬ 
munists and seized other prisoners. The cadets surprised the putschists at the moment 
they were preparing to execute a number of Estonian officers who had arrived on an 
early train. . . . Some twenty policemen, soldiers and private citizens were murdered 
by the putschists before order was restored. Investigation revealed this plot hail been 
organized and directed from Russia.... The Estonian authorities showed no mercy. 
Everyone of the reds captured in the Tallin putsch was shot. 

It was onlv after this attempted insurrection, Day noted with satisfaction, 
that Estonia followed the example of the other Baltic states and outlawed 
the Communist party. 10 

Throughout his checkered career as one of Colonel McCormick's acc east¬ 
ern European correspondents, never once did Day seek to improve his bad 
relations with Poland’s government. In late January 1926 he arrived in War¬ 
saw to cover an assignment of several w eeks’ duration. While there he ac¬ 
cidentally met delegates from the Guarantee I rust Company and Dillon, 
Reed & Company, both of New York, who were negotiating a $40 million 
loan. Day cabled the Tribune a series of articles about Poland's rocky financial 
situation and its corrupt ministries. His stories were published, and the loan 
negotiation temporarily collapsed. The Polish Foreign Office ordered the 
secretary of its legation in Washington, D.C., to visit Chicago, call on Colonel 
McCormick, and inform him that Day was both a drunkard and a liar. 
McCormick offered to send another journalist to corrolx>ratc Day's series. 
The Polish secretary agreed, and McCormick instructed John Clayton, the 
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nm h i m ii more damaging thiin Ins 10 II 1 agu» A, mik i (lie Polish ironomv h.nl 
ili|i|Hil alarmingly dining ilu intervening wiiks I In Polish loan ti ll 
through, nul live weeks lam Marshal Joseph Pilstidski came fo powei 
\noilicr incident occurred in 19U when a member ol Pilsudski's govern 
im in loiniH iul rhe idea ol calling a World Congress of Poles in Warsaw . 

I labor.in |>i cp.ii aiions w ere made and lhe congress convened in the summer 
ol I9H | In World Polish Alliance (Charter was to Ik* kepi confidential until 
u i.itiheation Day surreptitiously obtained a Copy of the charter, however, 
md |w i stiadcd himsell that the document's real pur|xisc was to secure for 
the PiKudski government control of all Polish organizations in the United 
»ian I wo such organizations, the Polish National Alliance (PN \)and the 
Polish Roman Gatlmlic Union, were fraternal insurance companies with 
hind amounting to millions of dollars. Both sent delegates to Warsaw*. Ap- 
piM Utlv Day (xisuaded John Cudahy, the L’.S. ambassador to Poland, to 
summon tin leaders of these Polish*American societies and warn them of 
Pih.udski \ scheme. Ihe congress assembled in the hall of the Polish parlia- 
uKUt I oreign Minister Joseph Beck and the Polish cabinet were in atten- 
dance. John Iswiek, president of the PNA, told those gathered that the 
Xmencan contingent considered themselves to l>e Americans of Polish dc- 
i nt and not Poles, that their aim w as to attend the conclave but to transfer 
no allegiances. I )ay reported that the entire congress appeared thunderstruck. 

I h< ceremony scheduled for the signing of the charter w as cancelled. Day 
iniei v lew ed Ivwick before cabling the story to Chicago. His dispatch caused 
i in among Polish groups in the United States and Kwick, Indore he left 
Poland, denied his interview* with Day. Colonel McCormick ignored the 
ill m il and ran an editorial lauding the position of the delegates. Day claimed 
fhai i biller Polish government turned its attention to the two men who 
loil< diis machinations: “The intrigues were continued but w ere now directed 
im i Mr ( aulahy and myself. After many unpleasant experiences we lx>th 
I'li Warsaw. Mr, Cudahy became American minister to Ireland and I re- 
hum il to Riga. W e were both happy at the change.” 31 

In rlu summer of 1934, Day ran afoul of the Polish Foreign Office again. 

I h< all air began with a journalist named Stefan Klecgkowski who had l)cen 
* i ejxu’tcr on the staff of the Kurjer Warszawski . During his association with 
i Ins p.i|Ki Klecgkowski was asked to serve as a propagandist at the Polish 
lc|Mhoii in W ashington, D.C. When he arrived, however, his prospective 
i mployecs informed him that they were unable to pay his salary. Without 
hinds, he w orked for several years as editor of a Polish paper in New York 
City that opposed the Pilsudski regime. When Klecgkowski returned to his 
homeland, he immediately became a marked man. No sooner had Day em¬ 
ployed the Pole as a translator than the Polish Foreign Office demanded 
klccgkovvski’s dismissal. Day stood his ground. In gratitude, Klecgkowski 
introduced his boss to General Ladislaw Sikorski. Through Sikorski, who 


w .i*. mu of i.oni wnli tin Pilfttid 'ki hi t |q, D in gained a valuable pi|H*lint to 
Pole It Million \ mil | h iht n il i amps Ml hough Slllni ski was ki pt on (lie a* live 
list, In M i nved m iiln i | h >si nor duties I ).ty for w a riled some of tin general's 
writings and interview tiansi ripiious to the tribune Ihe I wo nun disagreed 
over the Im si course loi Poland Sikorski l)dicveil his country’s future lay 
w ith l ranee, w hile Day insisted that Warsaw must cooperate w ith Berlin. 

Perhaps it w as inevitable that this friendship should mire Day even deeper 
into Polish political intrigue, One morning the general telephoned Day and 
asked to see him immediately . Within 15 minutes Sikorski was showing Day 
the corpses of two would-be assassins on his villa’s grounds. 'I he Polish 
officer maintained that he knew the identities of the men who were trying 
to kill him. He anticipated another attempt, and he thought it best to tell 
Day his story should worse come to worse. Day recommended that Sikorski 
write an account of the bungled assassination attempt, his invitation to Day 
to inspect its aftermath, and of those conspirators involved. In this note the 
general would authorize his friend to publish the story in the Tribune should 
another attempt on his life occur. Sikorski penned the document and signed 
it. Day sent the contents of Sikorski’s note to Chicago. The account, w ithout 
the names of the conspirators, merited front-page coverage. \s a temporary 
resident of Warsaw at this juncture, Day anticipated the price for his actions. 
He knew that rhe Polish-American newspapers back home would pick up 
the report and republish it, that it would be branded a falsehood, and that 
there would be an attempt to expel him. In his book Day has bequeathed a 
rich account of his confrontation with the Polish press chief: 

The press chief smiled maliciously for we were not on friendly terms. I Ic asked if I 
knew why he had phoned, I said I expected him to inform me that I had to leave 
Poland. He said this was correct and I must do so immediately. I replied I had no 
intention of obeying this order and told him to inform Colonel [Josef) Beck, the 
foreign minister, that General Sikorski had given me the Ixrforc mentioned note which 
was already in Berlin and if the Polish authorities dared to arrest me and expel me 
across the frontier I would publish the entire story and the names of those involved 
in the assassination plot. I he press chief turned pale and quickly left the room. 
Returning in a few minutes he asked me to please forget the entire matter, it had all 
been a regrettable mistake. 1 * 

Day never missed an opportunity to insinuate that Beck was Irchind the 
attempt on Sikorski’s life. He took pride, however, in the fact that there 
were no more plots to kill the general. Marshal Pilsudski’s death in 1935, 
nevertheless, distressed Day because he was convinced that Poland’s last 
chance for an accord with Germany perished w ith its head of state. He knew 
that the vacillating Gdonel Beck would prove no match for Sir How ard 
William Kennard, the British ambassador, and I .eon Noel, the French am¬ 
bassador. According to Day, these conniving diplomats, together with their 
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In IM.IJ. wlii*n I'n Mill ni l i.inklin UoomxcIi ap|>ointrd William Bullitt .is 
iiiiImss uIoi to Mimiiw , l)a> m rived iiisirm lions from MiGonuick tn uvc 
llulliiIgood oflii(v to priK’uri a Soviet visa I It met Bullitt at the home of 
John I titlahv, the l ,S. ambassador to Warsaw, Bullitt promised to pursue 
the mailer and to communicate with I >av either through (itulahv or the IS. 
tniuisu i in Riga, \ftet the passage of several months and no visa, McC lormick 
ordeied Day to forward a story alwiut Bullitt's activities as ambassador in 
Moscow Several weeks passed and still another wire arrived from the colonel, 
l oi I >,i\ there w as no mistaking its implication: “I hear Bullitt is making a 
loo| oj himself in Moscow . Make a report.” The follow ing morning Dav 
n |mited that he was withdrawing some cash from the Bank Amcricanski 
win n In noticed in front of him a messenger of the U.S. embassy. Ambas- 
tdoi ( aidaliv \ courier was there presenting a check to be cashed. U I knew 
iht bink i Ink and reached in and took the check/* Day recalled. Ml was for 
two thou and dollars drawn on Bullitt's personal account in the Philadelphia 
< .um i al 1 1 ust (Company and made out to our ambassador John Cudahv and 
11 idol scil by him/’ Somew hat suspicious, Day memorized the check number 
and interrogated the embassy messenger, lie learned that Bullitt frequently 
sent such checks from the Moscow embassy. According to Day, Warsaw 
* mbassv personnel were instructed to cash these checks for dollars and with 
this money purchase Soviet rubles and chervonetz from Jewish valnts webfers 
(min in v black marketeers) in the ghetto. 

I uiiIut investigation disclosed that the official Soviet state bank rate of 
t x< lunge was one ruble, 13 kopeks for one dollar. Day claimed, however, 
that tin Soviets instructed Bullitt to seek his money in Warsaw. He even 
Miggi xted that the ambassador had boasted of this Kast-Wcst arrangement. 

I b i< M arch further disclosed the activities of lower-echelon Western clip- 
Ioiiuin who purchased from GPU-sponsored secondhand shops the belong- 
inir* «»l murdered Russian aristocrats “for prices which enabled them to obtain 
a handsome profit on their investments abroad.” 

In Ins re|H>rt Day contended that Bullitt had bought so many rubles on 
\\ at saw's black marker that the price rose to 30 rubles for the dollar. This 
action outraged the American colony in Moscow, Day’s next step was to 
confront Gudahv w ith his findings, tell him of McCormick's desire to have 
inside information on Bullitt, and apprise Cudahy that he meant to do a 
stoi\ on the U.S. ambassador-turncd-rublc-smuggler. The smug newsman 
pnitr.ivcd Cudahy as the horrified public servant who was insistent that the 
whole matter be reconsidered. The Polish ambassador would be protected, 
Dav notified his employer, even though Cudahy had been an unwitting 
accomplice. Day w as subsequently disappointed to learn that his expose had 
generated little news sensation among the American public, although "it did 
kick up a considerable row in the State Department." 


In It • rli m i Ini inight t fount i /nhnnr employe* who hud b< < it fitcd hv 
I ).i v ». ilvagi d (In BhIIiii sum \ from Mt < oimu k\ lolnmns and gave n from 
page i'V|M»suii in tlu U ai iw pn *. I Ins individual. Michae l N'oWinski, also 
wrote ill.n ilu ( S government intended to conduct an investigation ol the 
whole incident, i fact Day vehemently denounced as untrue, and that 
Mc< iormick's correspondent was to l>e recalled because he could not sub- 
stantiate his stm v. Unfortunately, I)av became embroiled in a war of words 
with several of the Warsaw dailies, In the midst of this unpleasantness Count 
Potocki, head of the Anglo-American Department of the Polish Foreign 
Office, expressed his regrets to Ambassador Cudahy that Day should go 
unpunished. He reminded the U.S. ambassador that if a native journalist 
had ever w ritten such a feature on a Polish diplomat, he would receive at 
least live years 1 imprisonment. It went without saying, Potocki concluded, 
that Day would no longer Ik* welcome in the Polish Foreign Office. Cudahy 
relayed the Count's words to Day, who, after obtaining official sanction, 
angrily confronted his accuser: 


Mentioning there was considerable difference between American and Polish corre¬ 
spondents and since I could prove my charge against Bullitt I said no action would 
l>e taken against me by either my government or the Polish government. Ns lor Ids 
statement that I was persona rum gnu a I hail felt I had been that ever since 1926 when 
I frustrated Poland’s attempts to obtain a forty million dollar loan in the United 
States, In conclusion, I suggested to Count Potocki it might Ik advisable for him to 
mind his own business in the future and leave me out of his discussions. ()ur language 
became rather heated and I am afraid I punctuated some of my remarks with profanity. 


Day’s profane remarks signaled the end of the new sman's involvement in the 
Bullitt affair, but not his bitterness, 1 Ic never forgave Franklin Roosevelt for 
papering over this alleged scandal by recalling Bullitt from Moscow , only to 
appoint him ambassador to Prance a short time later/' 

The research of Bullitt scholar Beatrice Farnsworth contradicts Day’s im¬ 
age of the ambassador as a ruble smuggler. I ler findings suggest that the 
Soviet government had refused to provide the U.S. embassy w ith sufficient 
pajKT rubles at reasonable prices with which to operate, despite prior as¬ 
surances to the contrary. When Bullitt pressed the Soviets for an explanation, 
he was told that the government could not show partiality toward his del¬ 
egation. It is possible that Bullitt drew on his ow n account during his early 
days in Moscow in order to keep the embassy solvent. Perhaps Day witnessed 
one of these transactions and placed the darkest interpretation on the am¬ 
bassador’s immediate need for rubles. Bnlliit’s third secretary, George Ken- 
nan, subsequently observed that his boss was mortified by Commissar 
Litvinov’s suggestion that he purchase Soviet currency on the “Black 
Bourse. 1 ’ 14 

Moscow’s archenemy continued to besmirch the world image of com- 








mum in ( )m M in h < I 1929 , I Kiv ii\i did in flu Iri/um . tluil rlit Soviet 
l nions nMiMiuli/nl mduxnics w cr* virtually bankrupt due fn vs it ItAim id 
ili(ihulidm among (111 worker* ()n tin rv» of liolshiviMn's fiftee nth .mm 
mi iin. Din reported ih* Red I cimi's liquidation ligutc at LKKLH9I lives 
.mil ns |Miliiu.il exiles at ih.iiIn twice eh.it figure lYrhaps Colonel Me- 
< oi mn k\ audietui ns as ama/ed to read that Day had taken as his authority 
i 1922 casualty list preparedly Allred Kosenterg, spiritual gcxllather of the 
national socialist movement.' In the basement of the (iertrude Lutheran 
( lunch in Riga, I Jay interviewed volunteers who collected clothing and food 
pan »Is lot < let man refugees stranded in the Soviet Union. On occasion he 
wa*. put nil ted to review the “pathetic” communications from these unfor¬ 
tunates, some of which were fabricated from wrapping paper and birchbark, 
When Premier Stalin announced his l irst Five-Year Plan in 1928, it was 
diMovcnd that the secret police had decimated the country’s reserve of 
mists and technicians. Unable to resurrect their best minds from the 
ptave hi Iront long forgotten gulags, the Russians opted to employ American 
i ngmei is I Ins opportunity seemed tailor-made for Day, who proceeded to 
milk Ins transplanted countrymen for unique copy alxnit doings inside the 
Soviet Union. When the U.S. newspaper establishment criticized Day’s 
proli ssionalism and the Tribune's policy of covering the Soviet Union without 
i news bureau in Moscow, McCormick struck back editorially: 


< • usuml reporting has given not only an inadequate hut a radically deceptive account 
• •I t Im extent and gravity of conditions created by communist rule, but such doubts 
is \u re thrown upon unccnsorcd service through the publication of officially per- 
inim d re|Hirts can no longer survive.... The American public has a right to know 
tin u< tv of communist rule, especially at a time when there is much callow propaganda 
Ini the transformation of our social order ami much inevitable discontent with Amcr- 
u an conditions.' 


I In Tribune never forgave Franklin Roosevelt for his recognition of the 
Soviet l Inion in November 1933. Its editors were further outraged over the 
appointment of the individual significantly responsible for Moscow’s diplo¬ 
matic victory , William C. Bullitt, first U.S. ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
\n ardent New Dealer, Bullitt’s ambassadorship was anathema to the Trib¬ 
une's publisher. McCormick could scarcely forget that as a member of Pres¬ 
ident Woodrow Wilson’s Peace Mission of 1918, young Bullitt had advocated 
official recognition of the Soviet Union. Then, in 1923, Bullitt compounded 
his sin by marrying Louise Brvant Reed, widow of American Communist 
John Rccd. ,s I lardcst hit was Day, however, who blamed the president for 
bet ra ving his life’s mission of isolating the contagion of communism. For 
him there was more than a fragile connection l>etwecn bolshevism and New 
Deal liberalism. 
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I"*kits will.. v llu uniimllignitsu m tlvcir seem hearts arc also revolu 

tioiuries. I hey are dis•.msliid with iIk makeup of society in which they live and 
u ish to ilunge it.' 

The Tribune s foremost theme during the presidential election of 1936 was 
its attempt to link the White I louse with international communism. After 
three frustrating years how fortunate for Day that McCormick’s editorial 
campaign, coupled with a train of random circumstances, permitted him a 
measure of revenge against Roosevelt. 

On May 29, 1936, the Communist party of Illinois held a convention at 
Chicago’s Ashland Auditorium. Among the speakers was Lari Browder, 
secretary of the American Communist party, who spoke on “Issues of the 
1936 Election Campaign.” The secretary’s presentation reeked of defeatism, 
a litany of failed political strategies. His party had attempted unsuccessfully 
to forge a coalition w ith the Socialists and the Farmer-Labor party in order 
to present a popular front against both Roosevelt and the OOP’s Aff Landon, 
Browder’s plan for a “united front” met its greatest opposition from Norman 
Thomas, w hom he quoted over the radio. The Socialist leader had said: “The 
Roosevelt administration is probably as liberal as any capitalist administration 

in America is likely to lx*-Those who want reforms tetter stick to the 

Roosevelt administration.” Despite Thomas* coolness, Browder hoped to 
salvage the American Communist party’s fortunes by claiming his Com¬ 
munists could “enter such a united front w ith workers who support Roo¬ 
sevelt.” He denied, however, that his approach constituted a surrender to 
Rooseveltian liberalism. Said Browder: “Our position toward Roosevelt is 
clear. We do not cancel a word of our criticism of Rixisevclt. We do not and 
will not take any responsibility for him.” 

Browder repeated his position in a public address in New York City. 1 Ie 
then incorporated the same language in a signed article that appeared in the 
Communist International , published in Moscow in August 1936. A voracious 
reader of Soviet material, Day soon came across the Browder piece and 
recognized its potential. After rewriting a paragraph in the article. Day cabled 
the Tribune that instructions had been sent by the Comintern for the support 
ol Roosevelt’s candidacy by the American Communist party. McCormick's 
artful reporter attributed to the Comintern the pivotal passage he had re¬ 
drafted from Browder’s essay: 

The decision of the Comintern to join the workers' organizations in supporting Roo¬ 
sevelt is not because we endorse his policies or intend to stand responsible for his 
actions. V\c arc going co work for the election of Roosevelt because we wish to 
strengthen our influence among America's many radical groups. 
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I In Inhunt i.iiiDin < n t.iiiniul ior\ iiihIh the Itc idlliK \ln >n\\ Onlns 
Reds mi l S to It.it k Kimi i m It I In Inbunt in editorials .ucepicd l)a\ s 
contribution in its i-miniv It mulntuinnl that .1 I Millet in issued l>\ the 

< ommumM International lu\uli|uaiters in Moscow states the reasons why 
tlir ( onimtinists desired the reeled ion ol Mr . Roosevelt." I here w as no such 
I mill tm I lu 14 were no orders. I lie publisher went so far as to print a page 
idvertisemcnt vs it h the banner “lie Hurled a Bombshell 4 ,(mhi Miles.“ The 
lu was Donald l)av, “It was a notable news beat.," declared the Tribune. 
I* mm the publication of this new s in the Tribune has sprung the outstanding 

issue in the presidential campaign." 

I lie ( Jticago Times not only branded the ' Tribune story of August 8 a lie 
but offered $LO<>0 as a challenge to McCormick to substantiate Day’s sub- 
mi ion or retract it. Ihe colonel declined to rise to the bait. When the 
lb public .m State* (Committee of Wisconsin flooded the state w ith reprints of 
tin Din “creation," Rolrcrt LaFoIlettc’s Progressive party added another 
'•VtHKi imitation to document or retract. There were no takers. Although 
\l ( ormick shrank from employing the Day article again for political ends, 
ilu I barst syndicate reran the now familiar dispatch on election eve. A 
turncoat in Hearse’s employ alerted Steve Early, FDR’s press secretary, to 
the |M>tcntial danger, and Early adroitly defused the issue in a press confer- 
nice. 

While Europe rehearsed for war, Day prepared himself for life under 
(.i i m.m occupation. In correspondence w ritten between April and August 
ol P>}9, he bade farew ell to his friends at the Daily Mail , expressing sorrow 
ib.u Britain’s government and mosr Englishmen had not come to appreciate 
iIn ' terrific vitality" of Hitler’s new Reich, lie attributed Germany's bad 
pi« v- in England to the influence of Jewish advertisers. Day ratified his break 
w ith llu* British Empire by allowing his membership in Riga’s British Club 

i <i 

to lapse. 

I he Polish authorities signified their break w ith Day by annulling his visa 
in March 1939. Barred from Warsaw and unable to report on "the Polish 
|m i .editions of the German minority during the late summer crisis," Day 
.< nlrd for the Prussian-Polish frontier. He arrived in Koenigsberg and pro- 
i mlcd to the Polish Corridor, w here he was permitted to interview German 
n Ingres, It appeared to him that the Polish authorities "had gone mad." He 
h turned to ktrenigsberg, filed his stories, and telephoned Sigrid Schultz, 
tin Tribune's Berlin correspondent. Schultz mocked Day’s theory that the 
Nazis and Soviets were about to sign a political accord. She predicted that 
an alliance would result from the British-French-Soviet negotiations taking 
place in Moscow. The morning paper of August 24 brought news of the 

< K i inan-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact as Day prepared for an interview* w ith 
Gaulilcr I .rich Koch, president of Fast Prussia. During their discussions 
Koch maintained that all displaced Gernums from Poland would be resettled 
follow ing that country’s defeat. Day confided to Koch his knowledge of an 


Mind wai plan in which flic Mulish flcti would otctipN I ib.m, while the 
Polish arrm mum I >< n> • I itluiaiua Irom ihc Vilna f orridor toward I ilutti 
lb .r.iiml KiHliih.il umb i flu m* cireiiinsianu •<. despite llu appalling mi 
preparedness ol I iilm.nni anti Litvin, Ih> tli countries would light. Would 
die < K im.m I ligli ( ommand support these naive governments in the event 
ol an Vllietl military adventure? Gaulilcr Koch pledged die use of German 
arms in the protection ol the Baltic region. 

That evening Day attended a ham|uct at the Koenigsberg Fair in the Park 
Hotel. In the middle of dinner word came that Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop would l>o stopping over cn route to Moscow. Although the foreign 
minister’s room adjoined Day’s and Reichmarshal Herman Goring was ex¬ 
pected, the entire Nazi delegation departed early the next morning before 
Day had an opportunity to conduct interviews. Following lunch he dis¬ 
patched his story with a colleague to lie delivered to the official Latvian 
government newspaper Brive Zime. B\ chance Day encountered von Rib- 
bentrop that evening in a Koenigsberg restaurant reading the w ireless he had 
supposedly sent earlier in the day. The foreign minister approved the dis¬ 
patch, but the Gestapo forbade Day’s passage to Danzig to witness the 
beginning of the war. Fearful that the Poles w ould invade Lithuania and cut 
him off from Riga, Day immediately left for home. Once inside Latvia, Day 
reported scores of Polish pursuit aircraft on every airfield he passed. I he 
fighters had deserted from airdromes in the Vilna Corridor w ithout firing a 
shot. 4 * 

After his return from Koenigsberg in September and reporting on the Nazi 
invasion of Poland from Riga, Day decamped for Helsinki early in October. 
Of concern to him were some anti-Finnish articles in the Leningrad Praida 
and the Krasnaija (iazet , As these publications seemingly enjoyed the sanction 
of the Foreign Affairs Commissariat, Day surmised that the Soviet Union 
would use the protection of its new non-aggression accord w ith Germany to 
pressure Finland. On October 5, the Finnish minister of foreign affairs w as 
invited to Moscow for consultation. In the ensuing discussions Stalin ordered 
the Finnish delegation to sign a mutual assistance agreement and cede several 
outlying garrisons to the Soviet Union for the defense of ILeningrad. These 
conditions were rejected, and by mid-autumn relations between the two 
countries verged on w ar. Uneasy over the certainty of Soviet military ad¬ 
ventures, Day countered w ith the only weapon at hand—disinformation. 

Tow aril late November, Day tried to persuade Finland’s foreign minister, 
FJias Lrkko, to provide Moscow with the lx>gus news that his country would 
accept a $HX) million loan from the United States. To his amazement, he 
learned from Lrkko that Prime Minister Risto Ryti was actually negotiating 
a $60 million advance from Washington. Day lost no time in appealing to 
the prime minister’s better judgment. Realistically, Finland could not expect 
aid from the Americans, argued Day. First, FDR's Jewish secretary of the 
treasury, Henry Morgenthau, would do nothing to compromise Soviet am- 









Ihimiii 1 , ttiHiJ, world Jew i n i • «n h!« ini Finland m anti Smiuim tmiMltv 
l"< him ii govi'niuu nt had uppml l.ugi .< al» |cwi»h immtgt.itiou l),i\ 
i Rvli’s |h rmisvion to publish I inlnful's cli n| m*i »iic* mn! Ini IS aid 
I Ik* prime minister balked, dt '•pile his guc *.i\urdent wish to arouse \mcr 
nan pulilit opinion I ).i\ agreed to temporarily honor Ryti’s position, bin 
Ik eventually released the story in a February 1940 issue of the Tribune, In 
this e\i lusive he demonstrated how Roosevelt purposefully slowed assistance 
to I*inland, and how he finally agreed to a $30 million appropriation onlv 
dtei linlaiul had been overrun. 

\ lull m the diplomatic crisis persuaded Day to return to Riga for the 
I hanksgiv ing holidays. I le was home less than a w eek when word came that 
the I inns had shelled Soviet positions. The Soviets bombed Helsinki in 
u pn d W ithin 24 hours Day had embarked on a small steamer for Stock- 
hnlm, i ‘.coital by two Estonian torpedo lx>at.s. I fis voyage was not without 
mm ult ni I lie Soviet fortification at Baltioport caught his ship in its search- 
light bt.ims and the vessel was stopped and searched by a Soviet warship. 
In Si i h Miolm the next day, Day transferred to a Swedish steamer en route 

10 I ui ku. I le discovered Finland in a state of total mobilization. 45 

I lom the beginning, Day’s unswerving devotion to Finland's cause prej¬ 
udiced his dispatches. On December 4 he reported that Soviet Iximbcrs, 
lueled with gasoline from California, were leveling the civilian districts of 
i w ry major Finnish city. 44 In Helsingfors, Day overheard several Italian 
observers excoriate Soviet pilots, who wantonly “machine-gunned invalid 
women and children” in flight from burning towns. Captured Soviet pris¬ 
oners told him of special GPU detachments that stayed behind the Red 
advaiu cs lo I iqu id ate defectors. Atrocity stories filtered into I lelsingfors from 
iht M.mnerheim detense line that the Bolsheviks were using refugees to clear 
• ik uiv mine fields. 45 

When the Soviet Union's military juggernaut lx:gan to overwhelm Fin¬ 
land's precarious defense network. Day journeyed to the Pctsamo-Salmijarvi 

1 1 on I to rc|H»rt on Finnish morale. In subfreezing weather where a minor 
s'Mimd could mean death, he w itnessed hundreds of ill-clad, half-starved 
Russian soldiers surrender in exchange for warmth. Along the route of w ith- 
diaw.il Day observed Finnish demolition squads performing their ruinous 
\s. i L and he chanced on a young sniper who had killed over half a company 
ni Soviet troops. 46 Day reported his greatest moment in journalism came on 
February 5, 1940, in Sortavala, a small commercial center on the northwest 
comer of Lake Ladoga. When he arrived, the town had just undergone a 
sev ere aerial bombardment. In due course 1 )av volunteered as part of a salvage 
t ie\s I lal!w ay through this work a small boy came running up to say that 
no one should fire because some Finnish planes w ould soon be over Sortavala: 

Wr watched and waited expectantly. At noon 86 Soviet bombers had attacked Sor- 
i.ivjI.i During the afternoon, squadrons of 32, 18 ami 16 planes had dropped bombs. 


VN i Wtiitrd tot iIh I innnh mm. Inti* \t l> t \» • h. ml ■ motni Oik Imim fighter 
plane < i»» t d Stiii is,ili mi 11 m 111 to Pit L front j ulun they urn lighting |n t oik 
urplam N«m i Mngl< |hi imi thought til tin odds against tin l inn I Ik v win 
confident in him .e» till \ wen in tin hoc lw 1 hat w as tin lighting spirit ot I inland 
I saw that ullemoon I hit Ills sell a In tin man hcejusc of iny contact with it.' 

()n the night of February 5, the Finns surrounded and destroyed a battalion 
of Russians in a forest near Kitela. Since the engagement occurred on a 
moonless night, Day inquired of a corporal how his comrades managed to 
avoid killing one another. The soldier quipped, “We all wore our rucksacks, 
and w hen w f e discerned a man we slapped him on the back, if he had no 
rucksack he got the knife.” The aftermath of a Finnish ambush near Lake 
I^doga offered Day’s readers a grisly insight into combat in an arctic envi¬ 
ronment: 

On both sides of the road were tanks and cannons and cars and sleds. Russian bodies 
were lying everywhere under the wagons, in the trenches and half out of the tanks, 
their faces frozen blue-black. At one jxiint on the road, the Finns had placed a number 
of [Russian] bodies upright in the snow, making a ghastly group of figures which 
looked as though they had been turned to stone while running for shelter. 4 " 

By early March the Finnish arm) was in full retreat on the Karelian 
Isthmus. The British offered limited military assistance, but Day lobbied 
influential circles in Helsinki to resist John Bull's generosity. He diagnosed 
London’s concern as a ruse to sever Germany's access to Sweden's rich ore 
fields. England, he argued, w anted to draw* the Nazis into Sweden and trigger 
a confrontation betw een Berlin and Moscow. With Finland as the cat’s-paw, 
Churchill would sacrifice Scandinavia, including many of its excellent har¬ 
bors, to the Bolsheviks in return for a military alliance. Embittered over 
Finland's dilemma, Day's reports hinted at an international conspiracy afoot 
to save the Soviet Union's Jewish oligarchy from “ignominious defeat.” Dur¬ 
ing his frequent trips to the front he wrote of Soviet POWs carry ing meat 
tins packed in Chicago. When irate Finnish soldiers cornered Day about 
these findings, lie blamed the Roosevelt administration for provisioning the 
enemy. His surveys showed that Finland’s people were no less disaffected 
by the United States' indifference to their fight for national survival. The 
results of this indifference, concluded Day on March 14, were the defeat of 
a proud people and the displacement of 450,000 Finns. 4 * 

Scarcely had the first Kusso-Finnish War ended t han Day learned of Ger¬ 
man landings in Calo, Trondheim, Narvik, and other Norwegian ports. From 
Sweden's capital he interpreted Norway’s war effort as one riddled with 
defeatism and fifth-column treachery. What’s more, he wired Chicago that 
Hitler's occupation of Norway successfully checked Moscow’s designs in 
Scandinavia.'" Day entrained for Osiersund, Sweden, arriving there on April 
25, 1940. A small group of Norwegian volunteers recently demobilized from 






11 ii I imuli .if in v jpp< in ‘I "H 11 m SUolinh nl« "I l In I |iilliiiiH r.iv. * v• ia! 
Ti\ Tin r I In i mni uu< < 4||i i In join I heir on np.it nois who wm in (light 
IhIoic iIh advancing (nimni. I >.i\ hap|Kncd by .mil watched the Nor 
wegians shovel snow in order to join tin remnants ol I licit arms When the 
juv. was i lcnred, however, tlie oldius discovered that the> had opined the 
wav I hi ilu Iasi stage of a panicky retreat One of those fleeing the Na/i 
Blitzkrieg, a colonel, told Day o( British duplicity and betrayal. I lc avowed 
dial Ins fe llow officers regarded the British as invaders and w ished to repel 
tin in Main of the Norwegian conscripts, according to the colonel, either 
» mild not use their weapons or refused to engage the Germans. Skotgarden, 
a (m w .ml Nor vs egian outpost, attracted I )ay l s interest. There he encountered 
a ill niuiali/ed company of Norwegian soldiers who had replaced their com¬ 
manding officer with the cook. In this unstable situation Day and his com¬ 
panions w i n .ns|Kvtcd In the troopers of l>eing saboteurs and barely escaped 
with then lives/ 1 

B> . .iib \l.n , Day's primary mission of reaching Norway's King Haakon 
\ II ,md party seemed dashed. As a consolation prize the Swedish government 
managed to get Day to Trondheim, a city under German occupation. In 
I mndheiin, Day toured a hospital attending British TOW wounded. The 
condition of England's fighting men shocked him, as he recalled years later: 

I \u British soldiers were undernourished, stunted, sickly looking boys, nineteen, 
ivicniv and twenty-one years of age. They were weak and undersized compared w ith 
.ill the oilier soldiers I had seen in Finland, Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic States 
iod Germany... . They had atxHil as much chance against the properly equipped 
i o iimn soldier as a cow would have to win a race against a thoroughbred horse/ 1 

I Ik ir was no war hysteria or bitterness in the ballroom of the Trondheim 
I loh I where German troops and Norwegians intermingled freely. The Wehr- 
uui In regulars Day interrogated that evening told him they were in Norway 
in light the British and French, not the Norwegians. Trondheim’s merchants 
were grateful that the Germans were under orders to spend only a small 
number of reichmarks, continued Day, and that they were consuming their 
own provisions in lieu of pillaging local shops. When General Nikolas von 
I alkenhorst unexpectedly hosted the arrival of a delegation of Axis corre- 
s|H»ndents in Trondheim, the German commander asked Day to return to 
Sweden. From there he returned to a Latvia under Soviet control. u 

On June 16, 1940, the Latvian government capitulated to an ultimatum 
f rom Moscow demanding a change of government and the right of the Red 
\rmy to occupy Latvia’s chief centers. Large Soviet garrisons had already 
l»ecn established in the vicinity of Riga. American minister John C. Wiley 
notified Day that several cabinet members, including Foreign Minister Wil- 
hem Munters, had fled to Moscow. Mistrustful of Munters’ reported left- 
wing affiliations and perceived Svengali-likc hold on I-atvia’s president, Karl 


( Inin nis, I )«i\ wiltoiM'd mi him is ol MuriiiiN MihsM|ucni promotion in the 
Soviet ( ommr urn foi I on igu Minus Ilu fust Soviet armor rumbled 
into Riga on tin iihmoMit ot | line I D.iv wrote (Inn .t crowd of LIMN) 
Hu (ting |ews tried n» mob ilu procession Jubilant dcinonsiruiors Lusted 
to I ).i\ "Now die < h i nuns w ill never i nine here/' Suddenly the Soviet tank 
crews opened lire on their rowdy allies and summoned Latvian army troops 
to help restore order Delighted with these proceedings, Day published his 
report under the headline "Riga Reds Battle Police: Ten Slain as Soviets 
Occupy Latvia.” Mthough Day blamed the riot on local Jew ish Bolsheviks, 
the Tribune expunged the word "Jew ish” from the report. 54 

Life in the Baltic states changed rapidly. The Soviets monopolized the 
press and radio, introduced commissars into the army, outlawed rival political 
parties, ami arrested those w ho complained. The country’s gold reserves and 
foreign holdings compensated Soviet monopolies that supplied raw materials 
to Latvian industries. In late July the parliaments of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania requested membership in the Soviet Union. Dejected over Mos¬ 
cow’s effortless victory, Day aired his frustration on the front page of the 
Tribune : 

1’hus about 5,500,000 people, 95 percent of whom are Christians and .ill of whom 
have been living under the capitalistic system of government, arc I icing absorbed 
without resistance by ihe atheistic, anti-capitalistic Soviet government and the im~ 
jxrialistic work! revolutionary organization, the Communist International, all of 
w hich arc ruled bv Dictator Josef Stalin. 

In explicit detail he recounted how innocent citizens were mysteriously de¬ 
ported, murdered, raped, tortured, and otherwise victimized on a routine 
basis. 55 

On the evening of July 24, several Latvian security police appeared at the 
Riga bureau w ith state authorization for Day’s expulsion from the country. 
I laving little hope of obtaining an extension of the 24-hour grace period, he 
spent most of the night burning the bureau’s files. The following morning 
Day notified the U.S. ministry of his plight. I lc also appealed to the Litvian 
premier, ITofessor August Kirchenstein, but w ithout success. The premier’s 
aide explained that the expulsion order hail licen ratified by the entire Latvian 
cabinet in response to the correspondent’s editorial distortions. During the 
afternoon Day [Killed several old police friends, who urged him to go abroad 
immediately, saving they had orders to arrest him on sight after the deadline, 
and hinting that he could l>c killed in the process of apprehension. Day and 
his wife starred for the Estonian frontier. On the outskirts of Riga, the couple 
passed a Red armored contingent encamped in a forest. Suddenly an escort 
of security policemen emerged from the roadside military depot and began 
trailing the correspondent’s automobile. Unperturbed, Day led his pursuers 
on a harrow ing chase before eluding them and slipping across the Estonian 





IjomIci < )nn *h It mi I -iltin. I hi i• • • h i • I mi> t mu iKins liitin \|« ( <ii iiiii k 
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\ius ii| tlir ptogtc ni' i li mi it i i-i .11 uni til Moscow's | tiici Midi Berlin and 
tin Mini |h,kc with Helsinki l>llc< I l>.i\‘s columns lor the remainder of the 
'' .ii On < K ioIkt IK, l).i\ m |miiiiiI di n Si,din's decisions to curtail German 
it.nli Midi die Baltic countries, limn (train shipments to die Reich, and 
encourage Soviet ambitions m central h mope had chilled Nazi-Bolshevik 
iclarions Foreign Ministers I lalilax and von Riblientrop were pursuing a 
ipiiu (Ktace initiative at the expense of the Soviets. In early December the 
correspondent's dispatches hinted that an alliance between the Soviet Union 
uni the United States was in the offing, despite Moscow's concern about 
\mcrica’s state of military unpreparedness. By Christmas Eve, however, 

I >ay unexpectedly announced that the Russo-German accord was stronger 
•him ever, primarily due to England’s anticipated collapse. When Britain 
endured with l. .$'. assistance. Day reverted to exploring the dire ramifica¬ 
tions of Roosevelt’s undisguised involvement in a European war. With the 
I nil Malle's spring offensive against England in shambles, Day asked rhe- 
inrically whether or not Hitler would lietray his Soviet allies. 57 On April 
19, 1941, he acknowledged that a showdown was imminent. German infor- 
inanix persuaded Day that the Reich High Command had already drafted 
invasion plans, and he learned that Red commissars in the Baltic states were 
calling for a people’s Mar on fascism. Eyewitness accounts inside the Soviet 
l nion suggested to Day that Stalin might l>e the aggressor. Ilis proxies 
sMore that the premier had cleared the frontier regions of valuable heavy 
machinery and skilled laborers, while amassing thousands of offensive aircraft 
along Germany’s Imrder. The newsman wired McCormick on June 14 that 
•he M ilhelmstrasse had presented jMoscom' with a neM' set of demands that 
included the following: (1) Bessarabia returned to Rumania, (2) Nazi control 
mu a large section of the Ukraine and a portion of the Baku oil fields, (3) 
removal of the Red Army from the Baltic states, and (4) the revision of the 
Soviet Union’s border with !• inland. Day notified Chicago that a rift had 
developed in .Moscow between the political bureau of the Communist party, 
m Inch continued to push for negotiation, and the army. Tribune subscribers 
read that an escalation of this crisis could result in another civil war lietwccn 
Stalin's GPU guard and Marshal Semyon Timoshenko’s regulars. A sched¬ 
uled broadcast by Day over the Mutual Broadcasting System was abruptly 
terminated in Helsingfors only 48 hours prior to Hitler's invasion of the 
Soviet Union, 5 * 

I inland’s domestic ills mushroomed during the winter of 1940-41. The 
R.Vti government experienced acute firxxl shortages exacerbated by England's 
naval blockade. President Ryti warned Day’s readership that any national 
policy aimed at depriving Finland of necessary foodstuffs would lx- consid¬ 
ered an unlriendly act. I lie Soviet Union, meanwhile, nervously contem¬ 
plated Berlin's use of Finland as a convenient avenue to occupied Norway. 


On !)■<' mb -1 I bil< i ,ip’i n in 1 1 \hi-' om • pat .iikh i b\ < omTying lux eon 
graiukiiKnis mi tin i m i ni \ fourth auiim i s.ir\ ol I’inland's iudc|K-ndciu< 

W hctiappi iIs lot \nglo \m< in an assistance went unfulfilled, Picxideitt Ryli 

signed .i v I mill.trade agieement with the < fi rmans. Ii struck Day that 

ibis backlash in Allied indifference might push Finland into the Nazi orbit. 
The citizens of Helsingfors concurred in his survey of May 31 by over¬ 
whelmingly supporting a “European solution” to the current hostilities. Day 
warned liis brother on April 24, 1941, that the BBC’s silly propaganda efforts 
threatened the survival of Europe because it masked the Bolshevik menace 
and gave false hope to the Allies: “The latest anecdote from Berlin is: Ger¬ 
main is fighting herself to death, the British are bragging themselves to 
death, Italy is running herself to death, and the Russians are laughing them¬ 
selves to death.” I lis letter rebuked England's puny commitment to the Baltic 
region. “It is just as though a New York grammar school should organize a 
football team and challenge Illinois University for a game on its home 
grounds," he analogized. Rosy predictions of a quick German victory, a 
generous armistice with Britain, and an Anglo-German crusade against the 
Bolsheviks filled Day’s paragraphs. The Roosevelt administration, lie as¬ 
serted, would accommodate itself to this new reality, especially after John 
Bull blamed the United Stales for its past errors. “I’m known among them 
| Riga’s English community] over here as being anti-British,” he boasted, a 
sort of renegade.. . . When the war began I dropped into the (British] Clul) 
in Riga and they all said: ‘Now you arc with us, aren't you, Donald?’ I 
replied, ‘No,’ that it was a war between hooligans and hypocrites, and that 
I thought the hypocrites didn’t have even a remote chance to win.” National 
socialism represented more than street hooliganism, pressed Day, for it car¬ 
ried within its message “the persuasive powers of a religion”—one of eco¬ 
nomic stability, social and governmental efficiency, and a national 
commitment to social reform. Best of all, Hitler had freed Europe of its 
minority problem, a national scourge that had been imported to his homeland 
by the U.S. government. 59 Hitler's invasion of the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, carried Finland across the Rubicon, and as Axis armies swept forward, 
Day seemed caught up in the momentum of history: 

The F.uropc of the future is expected by Finnish leaders to develop along Nordic 
lines. Germany has declared itself a Nordic nation. German policy has been directed 
to help the other Nordic countries. Despite all propaganda to the contrary, Finland 

and the Scandinavian stales and Germany arc grow ing closer together-1 have not 

yet met a Finnish or Swedish military authority who believes Germany can be 
defeated. These military' men further believe the German conquest ol F.uropc will 
not t>c entlcil before the Communist government of Russia has been destroyed anil 
the disintegration of the Soviet completed.” 

Following a dangerous tour of the Mango front on the southern tip ol 
Finland—where the Finns had closed on a Soviet peninsula fortification in 








1 .. . l> ^ Im 4ikil nurihwiml in join ilu Invasion Hfort.' 'From 

,Ih l<n " 1 """ 111 .•' 1 " ,M " 1 *""» •’ • <il >u j,K iravrl In automobile 

. . . . '*• ""!» l».tn It-licltl. 11 mi r Finnish’and German 

"Mi. u biielul him ill,ii iIh \ nur uh.iiu ingin several sectors—in the north, 
iow.ii,I Murmansk, tin Nn tu |».n, m ilu- south, around Ivoth sides of Lake 
I ailoga toward I mingi.i.l D,i> w.c. ‘priviltgar to accompany the Finns in 
a ni.i|or su ior, iIn central eastern I'rnnt. The objective was Kemi, a kev 
|M»mi on tin Whin S< .i .md ih< laningrad-.Murmansk Railroad, After 19 
inoiiihs Day s derring-do combat stories once again made front-page news. 

always, he \ iewed iliis continuation of Finland’s winter war front his old 
M.michcan perspective. Colonel McCormick grumbled that Day’s commu- 

ni(|ues were too subjective and then proceeded to raise his reporter’s sal¬ 
ary. 

I lie l inns used Day to translate prisoner interrogations and, in return 
allowed him access to most forward positions. After the bloodv battle of 
\ajualahti on the w estern shore of Lake Kuitii—which cost the Soviets 1,000 
killed he caught his victorious supermen swimming in the nearby Pisto 
River. Always the graphic storyteller. Day indelicately pictured the remain¬ 
der of his compatriots at lunch in a field of dead Russians.'” Accounts of 
I'innish losses, how ever, were treated with understatement and reverence: 

\ leu minutes ago one of the older men working around the field kitchen... was 
(ailed by an officer who pointed to an open rucksack and asked him if he recognized 
the contents. Acs.' said the veteran, “they belong to my son." The officer silently 
offered his haml. Nothing more was spoken. 64 

Between trips to the eastern from, Day covered Soviet reverses in the 
Baltic region. From Helsingfors he reported that in Lithuania German lib¬ 
erators had freed numerous political prisoners, and that thousands of panicky 
Jew s had accompanied their Bolshevik allies into the Soviet Union. Kaunas' 
i .ulio station declared the country rid of enemy occupation on |une 24 and 
i< idv to enter Furope's New Order. Soviet resistance in Estonia lasted until 
laic summer when Moscow ordered Tallin burned. On August 24. Dav 
witnessed the aurora of the conflagration from a distance of k\ miles In a 
lortnight German guides toured him about the ruined city. The authorities 
( barged that 19 months of Sov iet occupation had resulted in the death or 
disappearance of over I >‘0,000 Estonians, and they showed their guest doc¬ 
umentary proof of their claims." 

Returning home, Day proceeded to the siege of Leningrad and the promise 
ol rattling good copy. In anticipation of a reasonably short siege, Berlin 
commenced the belcaguermcnt of Leningrad on Septemiier 4, a state of partial 
investment destined to collapse after 17 grueling months. The misplaced 
enthusiasm of those around him appeared in maps of Dav’s early dispatches 
such as this one of September 17, 1941: 


I nu inis lilt i* -'I \ lull 1 1 itHt|’t,«l burning l iii inm 4 ihI building «aw 

(Ih ll glow up min ilu si. \ I « i f Inn Ml milt s In Ilh t i I .il»• *iil 1100,0110 UiMlIt II 
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I Ih it vs i ii*i iht mn mi |hi (lit l nmi .h Iiik s) All su it wjnhing the souilu .istun 
•k\ in ilu tint t hon nl I eftlngtad, 

\ll along the front brave Finnish soldiers, stalking the enemy in dense forests, 
t .one to regard the killing ol inexperienced Russian conscripts as great sport. 

I lie bravado of these natural hunters apjxralcd to Day's imagination. 

While l xn ingrad is muering, the Finnish front along the Karelian Isthmus is never 
still. Soviet sharpshooters dressed in dark gray ,. . perch at the top of pine trees and 
watch for Finnish patrols penetrating the lines. The Finns make great spurt of their 
hunts for these snipers. Keen eyes and uoodsmanship are needed to bag them and 
the Finns are disappointed if the snipers cx|icn$ivc rille with its telescopic sights is 
damaged in i fall. (September 21, 1941)' 1 

Typhus and typhoid are killing thousands of adults in Leningrad; measles, diph¬ 
theria and scarlet fever arc killing an equal number of children. The Soviet “diggers” 
arc preparing mass graves instead of trenches in the suburbs of Leningrad. (October 
28, 1941) 

One elderly woman from the city told Day that half a million people had 
died in Leningrad. Riots before government bread shops had been dispersed 
by the GPU with an appalling loss of life. The homeless were sleeping in 
Leningrad's five great railroad stations. 6 * On November 7, Day wrote his 
last byline from the embattled metropolis atop an observation tower: '1 can 
see Leningrad burning. Without field glasses I can see a wide wall ol smoke 
mounting from its southern suburbs. Through an extra powerful pair of 
binoculars I can see tongues of flame eating up whole blocks of buildings. 

. . . As I watch from the tower, batteries of heavy German siege guns are 
bombarding both Leningrad and Kronstadt. There is no answering fire from 

the Russians_Everywhere there is a feeling of cheerfulness and hope,” 

he concluded, “despite the pressure being applied by F,ngland and America” 
to forestall a Russian defeat. w 

Ixningrad endured, however, and Soviet resistance stiffened along the 
front. Germany’s sputtering winter campaign perplexed Day, who sought 
explanations among Sweden’s High Command. Ilis military contacts ex¬ 
plained that Hitler, now supreme commander, was replacing his regular 
officers with fanatics who were sacrificing thousands of men in defense of 
indefensible perimeters. Unwilling to vouchsafe 1 litler’s generalship, neither 
would Day condemn the Nazi leader’s crusade against a common foe. ’ 

'Through interviews and commentaries on local press editorials, Day im¬ 
plied that Roosevelt’s allies were pursuing a hidden agenda foreign to the 
best interests of the United States. On February 21, 1942, he warned that 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ induction intg the British cabinet would spark the de- 
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in.iml lot hi Anglo \ Mil in mi • >ju <hliiMt.it \ lorn In Alurmaii'd Day \s.is 

|h • him. |. I i(i (in 111 ,ms \n mil I imii thp, threat by Invading Sweden in 
mi.I. i in |>r.»nmu In. ii mu s m I ml. iikI iherd)) dragging the l nited States 
into i Seandintvian theater of operations ' One particular \sire, in which 
O.iv claimed that I innish troops had nil the Murmansk Railroad, outraged 
( H urge Si Ides I hjs involved story tiegan when the (ihicago correspondent 
Ol .1 Copenhagen pa|HT saw Day ’s revelation in the Tribune and sent it hack 
io Denmark* whereupon the U.S. newsmen in CojKiihageti, crediting it to 
a tellable Danish newspaper, recabled the dispatch to all U.S. papers/ 2 Day 
i> (Huted that the Allies’ naval blockade would produce a generation of mal¬ 
nourished Scandinavian children and that the virus of communism had taken 
i.mk in America’s labor movement. 73 Oil March 9, he dropped the following 
bombshell on the American public: 

I hen W«ie jHisivtcni rumors in Stockholm about negotiations between tin* Soviet 

■ h.l < .< (in, mi governments which may lead to a truce on the eastern front_There 

1 1 I" k o! Midi on both sides, but there is a mutual understanding of the advantages 
mIikIi In>iIi have to offer from a temporary truce. There is also a mutual respect 
d* wlo|H*d by eight months of ferocious fighting, The Soviet government was the 
lii .i to make the advances now said to Ik; under discussion. The chief reason for 
Moscow's proposals was to pressure the Allies into opening up a Second Front on 
tin continent of Furopc. 4 

I In March 18, 1942, edition of New York City’s daily T.M. blasted Day 
.is .i traitor. 

"'hat is the purpose of Tribune Publisher Robert McCormick and his associates in 
piiimug such stuff as that dispatch from Stockholm?... If he doesn’t know that 
Sim Minim is the source for Axis propaganda; if he doesn’t knoys that the above story 
i. i uncage which Ber lin-Tokv o-Rome is trying to dump on us; if he doesn’t vet 
I hms\ tlut the Axis 'Divide and Conquer*’ strategy is designed to split Fngland, 
Umv.u and the United States. .. his paper should be suppressed for the duration. 

Neither Freedom of Speech nor Freedom of Press permits McCormick or any 
H»tival Quislingist to drive a wedge tawccn the United States and its Allies. He, 
md his Tribune, and “his allies” have gone too far this time, 7 * 

Cordell Hull’s State Department shared P.M .*s indignation. In August 
I^T., the L.S. minister to Sweden, Herschel Johnson, demanded Day’s 
passport. Taken aback, the correspondent stalled and referred all criticism 
ol his w ork to Colonel McCormick. 1 le planned a return to Finland to close 
his bureau and settle personal affairs. The minister, however, petitioned 
Day’s detention and made preparations for his return to the United States. 

It was then that Day decided ro enlist in the Finnish army. He asked the 
Tribune for indefinite leave w ithout pay, or to place him on its pension list. 

I he paper’s management refused and discharged him. Robert F. Lee, citv 


(ihtoi loi tlx inhumed an I III agent that In would liivi fired Day 

long ago had hi nut Im mi willing to wot k in dial holi " (Latvia a in I Roland) 
In lleUinkt, du I S minister. Arthur Schoenleld, again pti xsed I >a\ logo 
home Uescruful, Day charged that Ins recall had Ik in plotted by the State 
Department and he. old enemy, Maxim Litvinov, the curt cut Soviet am¬ 
bassador 1 1 ) the i nited Stall . Unable to change Day’s mind, Minister 
Schucnfcld did persuade Helsinki that the expatriate’s induction into the 
I innish armv would Ik- considered “an unfriendly act.” 11 is j>assjH>ri having 
lapsed, D;tv, so far as the United States yens concerned, became a man 
yy it limit a country. 6 

It is uncertain what vocation Day pursued during the next two years. 
There is evidence that he did some translating work for the Finnish govern¬ 
ment after 1942 while completing his political testament, Onward Christian 
Soldiers. 1 le* also contacted the German Foreign Office’s press attache in 
Helsinki about employment. Day promised to write favorable articles for 
the U.S. press, propaganda which might be filtered through American re- 
porters in Sweden. The chief of the Press Department of the Reich Foreign 
Office, Raul K. Schmidt, w as confused by Helsinki’s background report on 
Day. The Nazi bureaucrat suspected him of being an Abwehr agent (coun¬ 
terintelligence. the Foreign Intelligence Service of the OKU ), and that the 
Abwehr wanted to establish the American in I lelsinki at Foreign Office 
expense. Possibly Schmidt learned that as part of I litler’s planned invasion 
and occupation of Fngland in 1940, the Gestapo meant to arrest Day—if 
discovered on British soil—along with hundreds of other notable politicians, 
intellectuals, industrialists, and journalists. Evidently the SS singled out this 
relatively unknown correspondent as a courtesy to Moscow. In any case, 
Dav’s application was denied. Meanwhile, Soviet military and diplomatic 
victories during the summer of 1944—from the rescue of Leningrad to the 
penetration of Finnish defenses along the Karelian Isthmus—further plagued 
Day’s peace of mind. Neither did he warm to the half-hearted peace overtures 
that Helsinki kept floating across certain Kremlin desks, Since a weakened 
Germany could no longer guarantee the territorial integrity of Finland, Day 
sought his own safety inside the Reich. Some time between July and August 
he quietly assumed residency in Berlin. 

The Foreign Office, mindful of the misgivings of its own Press Section, 
nevertheless saw Day’s potential as a broadcaster and hired him. The Radio 
Department welcomed this fresh personality who apparently supported na¬ 
tional socialism so near its end and w ho spoke so convincingly of the Bolshevik 
menace. Day’s professional stock skyrocketed during the next eight months, 
even as Berlin yeas being reduced to ashes. Both he and Anglo-American 
propagandist William Joyce, alias Lord Haw-Haw, were among the six 
highest-paid employees on the Reichrundfunk payroll. Wartime bookkeeping 
records of the radio station showed that Day earned a salary of 1,500 marks 
a month plus a Inmus of 6,000 marks, which before the Nazi collapse 





iimoiiiMmI In U (MMI IUOfltl»|\ |n\»r i iliHil lilt him mIiiv, hill with i 

monllily Im ii 111 *. n| mils 5*000 itiiitk* \tttutling in poMsur milu.uv mu s 
iigutnt'%, tile mainris tniumnitlnl l>\ Day and Joyce were ten times those 
on isul t#y the 4M rage < unn.in Inm denary and enabled them to live sump¬ 
tuously rhev occupied ornate suites in the Keichrundftink and took their 
daily propaganda directives [kishiuIIv Imm Goebbcls. \II other foreign 
commentators were hrieled by underlings from the Propaganda Ministry. M 
<)n \ngusi 1|, Radio Berlin erroneously introduced its new recruit as a 
t\uni\ year veteran corresj*indent for the Chicago Herald Tribune” who 
had placed himself on Europe's side in the light against bolshevism. In his 
maiden broadcast the following evening, Day charged that FDR and Stalin 
wm m league to destroy the Baltic states and to "Bolshevist:” Europe, What 
followed was .1 rambling commentary on Finnish runner Heino, who had 
broken lour world records, and how this Nordic competitor had never ad- 
iniltill defeat either on the athletic field or the battlefield, * In a September 
airing D in cast himself as one w ho, for several decades, had teen the target 
til Soviet intrigues abetted by the United States, Poland, and Lithuania: "Of 
ioili m*, it is only natural that over here an American sees things differently 
Irom what you do over there... .Just consider me as a veteran U.S. news¬ 
paper correspondent whom Mr. Roosevelt and his friends have placed, 
through their intrigues, on the other side of the fence.”* 

Life in Berlin was far from bleak, intoned Day on October 7. He denied 
ihr existence of a black market there "localise money could not corrupt 
justice in Germany as it did in the democracies.” The average German ate 
well, and the country’s superior social legislation covered most illnesses and 
w.ii related injuries. Hl By late February 1945, however, Day’s spirits l>ot- 
tomul as conditions worsened: 


Owing to |thc| Red Army’s advance into Upper Silesia, Berlin hotels and private 
Ihmii* arc without heat and hot water. Light weeks’ t<x>d coupons must last for nine 
1 • < I . and wc must make-up with un -couponed vegetables. The horrors of life arc 
i iihunml bv the air raids, and the need to dress in a cold mom at cvcrv alert.... I 
ih*mght vi little of Berlin had been left to l>omb that these large-scale raids would 

• < iv; but I w is mistaken-Sleeping in a room w ith no windows in freezing w eather 

i . nut pleasant. Life would be unendurable, but for the unostentatious heroism of 
everyone, (February 24, 1945)’*' 


I he Wehrmacht has decided to confer a sjK'cial decoration upon General [Carl] 
Spaat/. the (Commander of the U.S. Ixunhing forces in England. This special dec- 
‘nation is the Order of the White Feather. Spaatz earned this decoration when he 
i in over a fleet of nearly 1,000 L.S. bombers to lay a carpet of bombs across Berlin. 

Sp.ut/ w as deserving of this decoration for acts of exceptional cowardice in lx>ml>- 
ing < .ernun cities filled with pitiful refugees [fleeing from advancing Soviet armies]. 
(February 17, 1945) 81 
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()n |.« 111141 % M I'M *' .! > i\ . lull* nr< dllii en dulitv nl tin \un i it an ptibln 
tluring one nl Iim itMMi i \h< tin pii Mentations I h told hF indicm c that l S 
prisoners of w,n win "pitiiv Min ,iIk» iit H)R\ lit . mtucining Na/i tyi 
.mn\ ( hi the i Hiii i .u v. lus | m i son a I ob.serv.u in ns suggested that the (ierman 
army, when unhindered bv |c\vish Bnlshcvik agents, "always maintained 
order in the occupied areas.” I le continued: 

Did you know that Roosevelt is usingJcwish-Bolshevik-Communist terrorist nuihods 
to intimidate L.S. P.O.W.s; that political commissars of the U.S. Army land in 
Germany by parachute to Ik* captured and placed in P.O.W. camps, so they can 
terrorize L.S. soldiers there: The prisoners arc threatened with courtmartial after 
the war just Ikouisc they complain of the Bolshevik regime in Russia or the imper¬ 
ialistic British. 

Frustrated over Germany's prostration and embittered by his homeland’s 
involvement in its accomplishment. Day assumed the mantle of the apoca- 
lyptist on March 29, 1945: 

It is hard to believe that a Christian people should gang with a barbaric nation to try 
to exterminate another Christian nation, solely because the victim of this conspiracy 

expelled the Jew s from its country-The Jews will not return to Europe because 

no European country wants them. That is why the Jews are determined Europe shall 
Ik destroyed. 85 

When Soviet troops laid siege to Berlin in mid-April, Day and his wife 
fled to Bavaria. In June he reported voluntarily to U.S. military officials, 
who released him after four days of interrogation. The United States Army 
elected to rearrest him in March 1946, how ever, and for the next nine months 
he was confined to the Intelligence Service Interrogation Center at Oberursel, 
near Frankfurt. Not until October would the authorities permit Day to 
correspond with his family in the United States, and his diet was so bad 
that he lost 30 pounds. On December 23, the army announced that Day 
would !>c released because the Department of Justice w as "no longer inter¬ 
ested in his ease.”* 4 Several months later, on February 21, 1947, Dorothy 
Day received an unexpected communication from a military chaplain: 

Yesterday Donald knocked at my door and told me who he w as. 1 spent last evening 
at his home here in Bad Tolz where wc arc stationed. I had a long talk with both 
Donald and his wife and ! know you w ill be glad to know that they are both well, 

and are living fairlv comfortably, if frugally.\t the moment it is difficult for him 

to write anything for publication in the U.S,, as it must first pass through military 
censorship. .. and 1 fear that some of the things he w ould have to say would shock 
some of these delicate appeasers!.. . Who should run such articles or a series of such? 
. . . The Tributte should be the one but wc will have to wait till its staff can gather 
its wits anil consult its conscience/ 

Gratified by the anti-Communist hysteria sweeping the United States at this 
time, Day gave Senator Joseph McCarthy the benefit of his w artime expe- 
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ii»n<» in iMtllini’ i |(nl miIiImI SUIi I Vp.irimrnf In I hr wmti'i nl |9S() 
In mlmmi 1 1 (In W im nnsm vuimu ili.it iIn |>in ■•tripril left ims ili< u luil dime 
cvmtiling Irmn tin iiiusoring ni diplomatic and military mail [Mindies, to 
tin w hnlcs 4 U* isMunc' ol \ is.is iiiul travel |m units to know n (,'ommunist agents 
("IktIic i |h iV), tu the in minition of Ins job with the ( Imago Tribune . There 
is no record of a response. 

I’i nhibited by the military from returning to the United States, the pays 
n m imed in southern Bavaria until late 1953, when Day got permission to 
gn in I inland ()n July 20 , 1953, Day contacted Ucarst journalist Kurt Von 
W up mil about a stringer position in I lelsinki. Rolf Hoffman of Scandinavian 
Virlitu \ w ho had been Rcichnindfunk press attache and erstwhile recruiter 
h i the l S A. /one—suggested Von Wicgand as an employment contact. 

I >,iv offered no apologies for his past, concluding that in recent years he had 
worked for the Daily Press in Ashland, Wisconsin, and for Stockholm's Fria 
On/ W ith time to spare, he frequently wrote Della in defense of his life’s 
i i mii si' I low could anyone accuse him of treason or of being a Jew-baiter? 
\\ i i at»c to (tcrmany as refugees and only after the Finns told me to leave 
i. quit lily as possible.” In Berlin, he said, “I spoke against Bolshevism, not 
•gainst the Jew s, and I shall always fight them [the Communists] as long as 
I live I he Nazis were bad enough, but the communists are worse.” On 
Mas I \ 1957, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ordered the U.S. em- 
bass\ in I lelsinki to use all means at its disposal to exclude Day from mem- 
buship in the Western Foreign Press Club. Failing this objective, the staff 
w as instructed to shun him. Day underw ent surgery for cancer in early 1962, 
and many of his colleagues urged consideration for him. The following year 
l S. ambassador to Finland Bernard Giifier, w ho had known Day for over 
three decades, helped him apply for a new U.S. passport. Through the 
cllorls of (iufler and several Tribune veterans, Dav was rehired by the new s- 
[MJM r as a $5()-a-month stringer in 1 lelsinki. The aging newsman established 
a w arm and solicitous correspondence with Dorothy, and soon many of their 
hMiner differences were resolved. In Day's last letter to her on August 3, 
luoo, he lamented the U.S, government’s inability to contain the menace of 
• oimmmism: 4 i shudder at the thought of what our dark future will bring.” 
Donald Day died of a heart attack on September 30, 1966. 88 

\s a cub reporter in postwar Europe, Donald Day had shared the American 
[Kople’s guarded enthusiasm for Russia's new social experiment. Somehow, 
he believed that he w ould gain access to this workers’ paradise and establish 
the first W estern press bureau in Moscow. One can imagine Day’s embar¬ 
rassment and disillusionment when the Soviet Foreign Ministry shattered 
his dream at an obscure frontier checkpoint and then proceeded to toy with 
his expectations through 30 subsequent visa applications. W ith neither wife 
nor the promise of a brilliant career, Day joined the Communists in battle 
during the ensuing two decades as a correspondent for the Chicago Tribune. 
From his Riga bureau Day wired home verifiable reports and unsubstan¬ 




tiated rum 1 >i*• ahki provided 11y thi iit\ largi Whin Kiiwlin jMipnl.iiion 

anil Ins «>wn pod inloim.mts u|k i.iimg mvidi tin Soviet I ilioit I hi si dr 
I >;il( In i inv ii iulilv |mh ii.ived Uu i.i * govu mng nligan In .is tlu* p.n iah ol a 
civilized world Only Ins lieedom from Bolshevik censorship anil bnbeiv. 
Day contended, allowed him to expose the evils ol communism. Ilis more 
skeptical colleagues, however, attributed Day’s biased journalism to a potent 
combination ol unrequited ambition and a morbid obsession with Soviet 
imperialism. 

For years Day had identified with Germany’s sense of national purpose 
and the earlv rhetoric surrounding its quest tor racial purity. 1 he popular 
Nazi slogan “Fin Yolk, tin Reich, Fin Fuhrer” conceptualized a mystical 
sense of national community that he believed to be a remedy tor Furopc’s 
ills. In his lxn>k, Day pictured a Furopc led by a coalition of Aryan nations, 
w hich included Germany, Scandinavia, and the Baltic slates, whose leaders 
would enthrone their ow n ethnic group and cultural standards at the expense 
of all others. More importantly for Day, this idealized brotherhood ot nations 
would stand as a bulw ark against the further spread of bolshevism. I le had 
glimpsed the possibilities of such a Nordic concert during the Finnish- 
German siege of Leningrad. 

Nazi Germany’s impending Gotterdammerung drove Day from safe harljor 
to safe harbor until, in April 1945, his old enemy stood poised at the outskirts 
of Berlin. Once again he eluded his would-be Soviet executioners, preferring 
instead the spartan accommodations of an army detention center. I he U.S. 
Department of Justice would eventually judge Donald Day innocent of trea¬ 
son on the basis of his short-term contributions to the propaganda effort and 
the alleged innocuousness of his broadcasts, Army investigators ignored the 
issue of personal intent. With growing Soviet expansionism throughout the 
world, Dav’s exoneration went unchallenged in the United States. After a 
quarter century he had lxx*oine, for the heralds of McCarthyism, a prophet 
with honor in his own country. 







Epilogue 


To Ik; sure, all of these expatriates had extremely fragile emotional ties with 
the United States. Best, Day, and Chandler abandoned their homeland in 
the 1920s and 1930s never to return, f amily funerals, births, and holidays 
went unobserved. Kaltenbach came back to Iowa once, only to become 
embroiled in a bitter local altercation. Without immediate family, Delaney’s 
prewar trips to America’s east and west coasts were purely of a commercial 
nature. Koischwitz and Drcxcl left in 1939—the former in high dudgeon— 
never to recross the Atlantic until war's end. At the time of her death in 
Connecticut in 1956, Drcxcl was planning to relocate in Europe. 

One might easily apply sociologist Robert E. Park’s concept of the marginal 
man to the subjects of this study, an interpretation which, while not excusing 
the awful implications of their poor judgment—if not criminal in behavior 
in all cases—still seems to partially explain a motivating factor of their actions. 

The marginal man ... lives on the margin of two cultures—that of the country ot his 
parents and that of the country of his adoption, in neither of which he is <juite at 
home. We know... that this so-called marginal man is likclv to l>e smart, i.e. a 

superior though sometimes a sti|>erficial intellectual type-The Christian convert 

in Asia or Africa exhibits many if not most of the characteristics of the "marginal 
man”—the same spiritual instability, intensified self-consciousness, restlessness, and 
malaise. 

Early life proved scarcely the tie that bound these nomads to their native/ 
adopted land. The lack of any information on Delaney’s youth speaks volumes, 
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iiul 1 1 > In . I.ih h t ns (Ins lu ll \ 11 m iK •-ill wi. nidiril a i iti/i ii id tin worId 
lilulHn Dfrxcl’s iuiis \ilantii mmuimhis Ixiwnn patents Marcdv 
grounded her in tin Aim i ii .hi i \|K i ii in i rii( hc< tie ministry of Reverend 
MImii Iksi left little time lot Robert. who fleet .1 mill town exist cnee for 
i;m m i pastures in I*uiii| h*. Young jane Anderson arrived in lamdon about 
tlim, (he neglected i offspring of soul hern gentility and western self-reliance, 
and the [Winter for her e\|>crienccs. Koischwit/ described the United States 
e. i country without a soul, uncultivated geographical expanses and people 
who eared little for liis genius. Day and Chandler were the progeny of 
dn ami is who could scarce!) provide for their needs. In their eases, as in 
ilu lot m um years of Anderson, Best, and Collars, it seemed that the family’s 
HMigmal existence proved more devastating than actual privation; for the 
la* I nl If m kI anil shelter demands remedial action on the part of the community 
uul mi* whereas an unhappy family environment may be the subject of 
im ighboi hood gossip and nothing more. Unconsciously, at least, expatriation 
o» is lus ( had to do as much w ith their search for a more congenial extended 
family atmosphere as w ith the (juest for opportunity. 

I low did these radio traitors regard the concept of personal freedom? 
Sun In they did not share the same perspective as their fellow countrymen, 
and m tins singular way, they had indeed become “un-American." Those lib- 
i rties vouchsafed in the U.S. Bill of Rights they regarded as inapplicable to 
I lull i *• expanding New Order, and clearly w ithout relevance in their own 
d ills liv es I hey had generally come to believe—in the face of Nazi aggres- 
1011 that tin strict hierarchical-organization structure of the Wehrmaclu 
might eventually provide the best means for overcoming and replacing thedi- 
nd< <1, pluralistic, and fractious interests that had afflicted many European 
gon 11111 it nts since the (ireat W ar. Perhaps this convoluted reasoning const!- 
mi* *1 nothing more than an attempt to assuage a nagging conscience. Enter 
fit » i he paramilitary Free Corps thugs into local government, followed by the 
I uln* i \ idealized “community of the front,’ 1 which represented government 
In dn military desperado on a grand scale. It would be nothing more than a 
hi .toi i* .il phase in retrosjicct, they may have naively assured themselves; this 
htotlw i ImmxI of (begun would, in its time, influence and direct the orderly recoil- 
M n> non of Europe into a national community of spirit and purpose. 

(ile.irlv, these Americans cherished another laundry list of freedoms: free¬ 
dom from privation; freedom from the threat of political street violence as 
■ •lily .i dictatorship can ensure; freedom to pursue a lifestyle or occupation 
painstakingly fashioned during the interwar years; and freedom to prosper 
under a totalitarian regime that promised a new beginning for the alienated, 
the disinherited, and the loser. In this last aspiration each failed miserably. 

I hese individuals suffered nor only from a geographical and cultural mar- 
giiialitv but from a historical disassociation as well. These expatriates grew 
up in a society that had institutionalized regionalism, racism, social strati¬ 
fication, the entrepreneurial buccaneer, and the confining tenets of white 


\itg|ti i miii l*i Mi* .1 mu <m N«( ( »*k bln I I nl Ii«I ilu in * mil i pi * I* i • of tin 
si k i.il .mil iionumii ii volutions im tin I mini Stall .mil (fi rmans I low 
could till * pimlih t . nl tin hiik tei nth irnturv !»« c\|m < ted to dcctph<l tin 
glowing lomplc xitii . nl twentieth century government and its control ovei 
a mass society In the etui, t lu v rein lied against all aspects of scat ism from 
Roosevelt's alphabet agencies to the menacing arms of the SS. 

< amu inpoiai ies ol Anderson, Koischwitz., Delaney, Drcxel, Kaltenbach, 
Best, Chandler, and Day have [wirtrayed them as little more than ciphers, 
third-rate opportunists who seized the prizes afforded by the Propaganda 
Ministry and the Foreign Office as a means of staying afloat professionally 
inside the Reich. Opportunists they may have been, but these individuals 
were far from parasites leeching upon the benevolence of Goebbels and von 
Kibbentrop. Without question, Anderson, Best, Drcxel, and Day came to 
Berlin w ith proven track records as journalists, and Koischwitz and Kalten¬ 
bach could have found employment as teaching faculty at many colleges and 
universities in the United States. Perhaps only Chandler truly fits the mold 
set by correspondents Shirer, Seldes, Thompson, and others. Granted, for 
their Nazi recruiters the question of personal morality and ethics took a back 
seat to the skillfully prepared propaganda menu, but this deficiency as seen 
in a free society in no w av compromised the potential usefulness of these 
people in German eyes. What problems arose—and these hitches proved 
disastrous to the viability of the North American Service—literally stemmed 
from personality conflicts. Collars, Kaltenbach, Chandler, Delaney, and An¬ 
derson w ere to experience serious brushes w ith the authorities over matters 
of professional style, working conditions, script content, and lapses of in¬ 
dividual enthusiasm for national socialism and its global allies. Best and 
Drcxel, due to their eccentric behavior and irregular personal lives, came to 
be considered by Promi officials as ungovernable cranks. Koischwitz enjoyed 
a measure of success although he, loo, as temporary head of the U.S.A. 
Zone, was forced to continually defend his paramour from the jealousy of 
fellow broadcasters. Moreover, much of his time w as spent fending off dis¬ 
tasteful propaganda strategies and issues demanded by his superiors. 

True, these turncoats carried into adulthood the racisi view s of a nine¬ 
teenth-century America, but several of them seemed most uncomfortable 
with Nazi racial ideology. Anderson’s scripts were not laden with anti-Sem¬ 
itic invective, and both Best and Koischwitz. had shown a penchant for 
abstracting Jew ish friends from their religious and cultural antecedents, and 
on occasion mounting impressive defenses on their behalf. W hile Chandler 
was a dedicated anti-Semite, Delaney preferred to direct his verba, darts 
against British class snobbery, and in his postwar autobiographies he attacked 
11itier's extermination policies against Russian minorities on the eastern front 
as a tactical error. Day's references to a Baltic Aryan brotherhood of nations 
scarcely underw rote Heinrich Himmler's mad program of genocide. Once 
aboard the Nazi bandwagon, however, they soon learned that their new 
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would iis lnMt liitii itNi.lv iIn Immlili m Mills ul tins It.in mongmng 

\ in • nl | h i i tiiiil Inn .is .il suggi m* iim Ii .is ,i | mi iial explanation lor the 
treasonous U lus Hu nl iIiim subjects Despite her mam precedents in the 
In U ul u porting, Drexcl miss her early journalistic career subjugated to the 
w hims nl ,i male dominated profession, her social standing and constitutional 
'•‘in .mum s mulct mined by die \s ishy-washy leadership of America’s women’s 
Minvnnent. and her culture tainted by fad and superficiality. Best and Day 
languished in UP’s and Colonel Robert McCormick’s least desirable jour¬ 
nalist to out |x>m s, without hope of advancement. Koischwirz’s impressive cur- 
in ilium vitae bore little relationship to his scholarly standing and paycheck, 
mil Kaltcnluch’s academic aspirations never left the ground. It w as clear to 
tin Mart|tiesa de Cienfuegos that Roosevelt’s support of the loyalist cause 
dm mg the Spanish (!i\ il War threatened her husband’s ancestral fortune and 

• In iclorc her very being. Whether or not one is tempted to allow r this spiritual 
dc'.irnt into paranoiac self-pity as an unavoidable corollary of their lives, 
and if the reader will pardon the author’s anti-Manichean world view, it is 
»It it that these radio traitors struggled w irh the darker forces within them- 
selves and lost. 

Did these Xmcrican propagandists champion Hitler’s New Order as a 
n \oluii<mary movement or as the guarantor of the status quo in Europe? 
( Mu lously, they made much of Nazism as the world’s only bulwark against 
the i.ip.u iousnevs of Western capitalism and the economic determinism of 

• ommuuism; hut what they really envisioned was the comfortable provin¬ 
cialism of interwar Europe. It never occurred to the romantic Koischwitz 
dial his I tilircr meant to march far deeper into German history than he 
ItiutM II wished, and to invoke a nco-harharism that would eventually engulf 
lull ilii world, l or one who professed to enjoy the transcendental view, 
Ismi • liwitz naively followed a leader whose gaze never left the battlefield 
onl tin death camp. Journalist William I,. Shirer maintained that these people 
iiiiplv went native in their conversion to national socialism; his colleague, 

Dot hi h\ I hompson, countered that to Ixxromc European in thought and 
*!• • d diil not necessitate a conversion to Nazism. Common sense and personal 
p«« ’P<' live, how ever, dictated to these subjects that they must accommodate 
tin iin Ive*. to the New Order or perish. 

Ul let her the reader agrees with the findings of this study or not, one 
the nt lav i remains: that these eight wartime American broadcasters for the 
Kcielu undfunk were definite liabilities to the Nazi propaganda effort. 

Consideration of the l.S. government’s motives behind the prosecution 
ol its radio traitors is worthy of a final digression. Attorney General Francis 
Middle recalled his introduction to the career of these individuals in his 
autobiography, In Hrief Authority (1962). 

KmIm i i Patterson, the Under Secretary of War, called me up one day to ask if... I 
mm listened to any of the programs and commentators?... 1 told him that 1 had 
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in P.nii i son iImi I I n w ilt< \ vi lux m w mi i v linn Ii lilu tin 11 inkv arid iMnUtiorusis 
hin MMiiilnu.lv anti |mviivIi and aVtlkUoow-\cll, pn* I lillei. delcalist Onl) a few 

nuts paid any atw.. tn it Hut, Unit i In Might we ought m take action it vve branded 

this talk as minin.il it wntild stop |knplc listening to it I tut why Stop them, I said, 
h just made iIhtiii (the \mcncan public) mad, and probably was helping the war 
effort Imt I promised to take a b h tk at it. 

It appears that Washington's option to prosecute these irritating broadcasters 
constituted a military decision instead of the response to a nation’s outraged 
cry for justice. The War Department saw their speedy indictment and ul¬ 
timate conviction as an issue of national security and pledged its untiring 
efforts toward that end. 

All in all, America’s treason laws proved an ineffective vehicle in the 
prosecution of enemy spokespersons, domestic and foreign. Blatant critics 
of the war effort on the home front could not be shown to be ’’adhering” to 
the Axis threat. Americans by birth who went abroad and attacked L.S. 
interests could elude punishment by simply forfeiting their citizenship. Be¬ 
cause the law considered intent, rather than motive, the subtler members of 
the L .S. A. Zone got off scot-free, while a few representatives of its lunatic 
fringe went to prison follow ing rather theatrical trials and charged newspaper 
copy. Those borderline commentators who managed to escape the courts 
lost little time in enlisting in Senator Joseph McCarthy’s war on commu¬ 
nism—either in this country or overseas. 1 
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.erican voices—folksy, humorous, . . . insidious ride to 
America on the airwaves of Radio Berlin. Expatriates 
sing as detached, yet patriotic American commentators, 
using the "news-of-the-day" voice of the stereotypical 
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fascination with these erstwhile Americans. 
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culminated in a landmark book with intriguing answers to 
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